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the fares of Buddha. 20, A_gmall brass box, containing small white pebbles, 
five of which are placed in th (Buddha, 21. A bowl of a pipe, made 
of Arracan clay. 22. A Ginjg hich Gunner Filit was killed under the 
sg < Burmese batteries, in March, 1825. 98, Three specimens of Ginjal Balls. 24. Stone” . 
‘. Shot,made-use of by the Burmese, 25. Model of a brass Arracan Temple, used in . ‘4 
ig the worship ef Gotamah. 25. A-wooden Statue of Gotamah, highly ornamented, | eS hs 
: ; | 97. Ditto ditto, plain and gilt. 28. A wooden Model of Gotamali’s Temple. ae 
4 — 29. A Tray used for presenting offerings to Buddha, 30. An Ornamented Cover 
at for ditto, 31, A wooden Ornament of a Buddia’s Temple. 32. Ditto ditto, repre- - 
senting the figure of a Serpent. 33, A set of Burmese Playing Catds.. 34 A : . 4 r 
_ Quiver, filled with twenty Burmese Arrows. 35. Ditto ditto, twenty-seven, from =~ | : 4 
the Foggy Island, on the West of Sumatra. “36. “Specimen of a Creeper, from 2 : a : 
. ‘the forest of Sumatra. 37. Burmese MSS., in 5 vols. complete. Ornaments worn a a. ? 
| : by the Natives of Marquisas Island.. Several pieces of Shells from Van Dieman’s a Ly 
ya ae Land. Specimens of white Corals from ditto. Ditto of Calcedony from New South | i 
“Wales: Ditto of Flints from ditto. Several brass Statues. Small Shell of'a Tortoise,“ . <7 
Specimens of Rock Chrystals, Several Aticient Coins, Specimens of Sea Weeds. 
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Asiatic Soctety (RovaL) or GREAT B: 






Transactions. ! 
Asiarsc Socrery or Pants.—5 Nos. of Journal Asiatique, for 1825-26. ve for De- 
cember ge and January and February 1827. ) | - 


Astaric Lirnocnariic Company. —Futawa Hamadee, an Arabic Work on Mohamte- 
dan Law, in 2 vols. An Arabic Table, exhibiting, in one connected ‘view; the 
Divisions, Sub-divisions and Measures of Arabic Words, measuring 9-1 by 
2-10. The Odes of Hafez, A Catalogue of Indian Medical Plants and 
Drugs. Map of Hindustan in the Persian Character. Ditto of the World in 
ditto ditto. Ditto ditto Nagree. Ditto ditto Bengalee. Ditto of | Hindustan i in 
Tamul. Ditto of the World in ditto. Illustrations of the Roads throughout 
Bengal, leading to some of the principal stations near Madras and Bombay, Xc. 
A Vocabulary of the names of the various parts of the Human Body, and of 
Medical and Technical Terms in English,’ Persian, and Hindustani. ‘Twelve se 

- lect Views of the Seat of War, including Views taken at Rangoon, Cachar, and 
Andaman Islands. Panoramic View of the iy of Petcem Chart of Aracan 





River, Ditto of Amherst ditto. - iz 4 : ae 
| one “We | | 
Astaowomycat, Socrery.—2d part of 2d vol, of their ‘Transactions. a 


J: Aypart, Esq.—Jolmson’s Rasselas in Armenian, An English and Armenian Diction- 
| dry. History of Armenia, translated into English, 2 vols. The Novellof Atala. 


‘a 
Baraviaxs Socrery.—9 volunies of their Transactions. - i oh. 7% 
iv: | 
Carrars W. Bruce.—A Burmese Manuscript. * ny erha 
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Proreison Beewstern.—A specimen of the Hitopadesa, and an In roduct 
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‘Lyceum Heit tsoess History or New Yorx.—The first volume of chat Annals, and 
es s ‘the two first numbers of the second half sone ‘an Essay, on Salt, by Mr. Von 
FS scat ~ Renssalaer, Statutes regulating the practic : of Medicine and Surgery in New 


Br at: SF Yorks and Cassie of _ Petatiogs of the J Americas Academy. 
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Dictionnaire Wolof Francais, par Dard. 


APPENDIX. 


“Carr. Buniton.—Three Burman Books. 


‘ Couxcrt oF He COLLEGE or Fort Witttam.—Viramitrodaya. Sabha Bilasa. Brij 


Bhakha Vocabulary. Purush Pariksha. WHarington’s Analysis, 3 vols. Qootbee. 


Dattaka Mimansa and Dattaka Chandrika. History of Timur. - Hatem” 
‘Taee, Arabic Poem of Zoher. Yates’s Sanscrit Grammar, Grammar 


of the Nepalese and Newaree languages. Vyavastha Sangraha. Mitakshara. 
Muallaka. Prem Sagur New Ed. Vocabulary of ditto. Ditto of Turkish 


~ Words. Bengalee Dictionary, 3 vols. Hough’s Burman Vocabulary. Wilson's 


Sanserit Dictionary, Morrison's Chinese Grammar, Collection of Proverbs. 
Magha Kavya. Kiratarjuniya. Maratta Sinhasana Butteesee. Ditto Hi- 
topadesa. Ditto. Raja Pratapaditya. Ditto Raghujee Bhoosala.. Ulf Luela, 
lst and 2-yols. Kamoos,-1 vol. Khird Ufroz. Roebuck’s Anuals of the Col- 
lege, Kawaidi Parsee. Dattaka Kaumutt. 


Downey Durne axp Sox.—Choix de Fables en Ture avec une Version Francais. 
Conseils aux mauyais Poetes traduit de I'Hindustani de- Mir Taki, par Gar- 


“cin de Fassy. Dictionnaire Francais’ Wolof et Francais Bambara Suivi du 


Doctrine et devoirs de Ia Religion 
Mussulmane, par Garcin de Tassy. Le Coran, par Savary. Exposé de quel- 
ques articles de la Theogonie des Bralimes, par L’Abbé Dubois. Observations 
Grammaticales sur [Essai sur le Poli, por E. Burnouf. Lettre a Mons. 
Remusat sur la langue Chinoise, par M. G. de Humboldt. Theorie du 
Sloka, par Chezy. 


Melanges Asiatiques, par Remusat. Memoires _relalifs 


‘a PAsie par Mons. Klaproth. Magasin Asiatique de Klaproth, 1, 2 and 3. 


Journal Asiatique, Nos,. 56 and 58. Sur un Drame Indien, _ par Mons. 
Wilson Traduit par Mons. Dondey Dupré Fils. 
Timkowski, “Traduit par Klaproth. Voyage: d’Orenbourg a Boukhiara, par 


Voyage a Peking, par 


Mayentlorif. Six Mois en Russaie, par Anulot. Voyage a Madrid, par Blanqui. 


Glossariam Eroticum linge Latina: Apologetique de Tertullian, par L’Abbe: - 


Allard, ' 


Epinsuncu Souery.—2d part of the 10th vol, of their Transactions, 
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ie, a et Kufici ex variis Museis Selecti. De Musei Sprewitziani Nummis Kuficis aneciiti. 
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- Prorzsson FRANK OF Musicu,—Vynsa, the first number of a ‘Miscellany, on “thie Lan- 
guage and Literature of the Hindus. - E> > | 
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N 0. IV, 
MEMBERS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY, © 
ss 2 ‘9 1828, 
: Patrons, .- 
“THE Richt Howonaste Loup WILLIAM CAVENDISH BENTINCE, G. C. EB. 
a : Governor General, &e, &e. &e. 
His Exceccescy. GevrnaAn tux Riait Hoxonaste Lorp Viscount : | 
COMBERMERE, G. C. B., Conunander in hid $3 5c. Se. ( Members of the Supreme a 
~ Tae HosonaAsie W..B. BAYLEY, Esa. Council. aa by 
THe HoxyonABie Sia C. T. METCALFE, Banr. £ 
) PRESIDENT.—Tue Hoxonaste Sr CHARLES EDWARD GREY. . , | Las 
erie he RECIENTE. SMe Howxornastre W. GB. BAYLEY, Esa. ot 
Hioxonanie Sm J. FRANKS. 
Howoraece Stn E-RYAN. 
| SayOnARe Sin CHARLES METCALFE. 
ey Seis Committee of Vapers. | 
Se THE PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENTS, SECRETARY, AND NINE MEMBERS :-—Viz 
J. ADAM, M.D. | Mazon Jc An HODGSON, 
J. CALDER, Esa. | _. W. H. MACNAGHTEN, Esa. 
Rey. Drew. CAREY. | Rev. PRINCIPAL MILL, 
“Carrain W. N. FORBES. |. A* STIRLING, Esa. 
SecrETARY— HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, Esa. 
TREASURERS — MessRs. PALMER & CO. “ 
. SurenmTespent or true Musevs.—Dai J. ADAM. 
-LISHARIAN AND ASSISTANT Surentnrerpext.—De. LOUIS BURLINL ~ 
) Cotrecron.—Banoo RAM COMUE SEN, 
AcexT tx Evrors.—H. T. COLEBROOKE, Esa. 
, i BooxseLLen tx Exctasp,—J, MURRAY. | = 
— Dirro ron rue Contixenr—DONDEY DUPRE & CO, oa | . a 
ote > Po ypcat Committee. | ! ot & 
- PRESIDENT.—Sim E, RYAN. eae as Peas pn 
_ VICE-PRESIDENTS.—JAMES CALDER, Esq. 4 . | Let c— 
A? STIRLING, Eso. | ae ae 
SeckeraniiaCarzany F. JENKINS. ae REN Se ae 
vi -D, ROSS, Ese. : es | ye 
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| Grant, Willian L : rs bee : ae 
| Grant, Dido ; | 


Haldane, Lieut-Col. R. ; 
; Haldane, Lieut~Col Beiry 
Hale; E.. > : “ray tate 
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‘Hall, Capt. B. ry ae 
Halliday, P. Jy et 

: Hamilton, Lieut-Col. Win 
r Hardwicke, Major-Gen, Bo 
Hare, Sear M.TL - ba : 

. Hare, aes . 
Hardy, 5. - ae . 
Harington, J HE Ae 
Harriott, Col. 8 
| Henderson, Cot 
Herbert,’ Capt. J.D 
Hewett, ee - 7g 
 Hicke » Lieut, William 
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Hodgh, 13 Lieut. Col, Te Ae 
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~ Kennaway, Sir John, Bart, aed | Marple Grenta ei 
| | Metcalfe, Sir Gia r he 
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ge UCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 


hy 


a 


; i. ~ . 
THE Hindu religion is a term, that has been hitherto employed hag a collec. 
tive sense, to designate a faith and worship of an almost endlessly diversified 
5 description: to trace some of its varieties js the object of the present enquiry. 
ni Noe 

An early division of the Hindu system, and one conformable to the gre- 
; nius of all Polytheism, ate the practical and popular belief, from the 
| speculative or philosophieal doctrines. Whilst the common people addressed 
their hopes and fears to stocks and stones, and multiplied by their credulity 
and superstition the grotesque objects of their veneration, some few, of ‘deep- 
thought and wider contemplation, plunged into the mysteries of man and 
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8 | RELIGIOUS SECTS 


nature, and endeavoured assiduously, if not successfully, to obtain just no- 
tions of the cause, the character and consequence of existence. This distinction 
prevails even in the Védas, which have their Karma Kéida and Jnydna 
Kéada, or Ritual and Theology. 


° 
The worship of the populace being addressed to diferent divinities, the 
followers of the several gods, naturally separated into different associations, 
and the adorers of Braum&, Visanu, and Siva or other phantoms of their 
faith, became distinct and insulated bodies, in the general aggregate: the 
conflict of opinion on subjects, on which human reason has never yet agreed, 
led to similar differences in the philosophical class, and resolved itself into 


~ the several Dersanas, or schools of philosophy. 


It may be supposed, that some time elapsed before the practical wor- 
ship of any deity was more than a simple preference, OF involved the asser- 
tion of the supremacy of the object of its adoration, to the degradation or 
exclusion of the other gods:* in like manner also, the ‘conflicting opinions 


“were matters rather of curiosity than faith, and were neither regarded as 


subversive of each other, nor as incompatible with the public worship: and 
hence, notwithstanding the sources of difference that existed in the parts, 
the unity of the whole remained undisturbed: in this condition, indeed, the 
apparent mass of the Brahmanical order at least, still continues: professing 
alike to recognise implicitly the authority of the Védas, the worshippers of 
Srva, or of Visuu, and the maintainers of the Sdnk’hya or Nydya doctrines, 


ep hE SIE RE 


i. ft : i . 
_ * One division of some antiquity, is the preferential appropriation of the four chief divinities 
the four original casts; thus Stva is the Adideva of the Brahmans, Visuxu of the Mehettriy® 
Brann of the Vaisyas, and’ Ganeéa of the Stidras. 


aay: Ufrarat q ATH: | 
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consider themselves, and even each other, as orthodox members of the Hindu 
community. 


To the internal incongruities of the system, which did not. affect its in. 

- tegral existence, others were, in time, superadded, that threatened to dissolve 
or destroy the whole: of this nature was the exclusive adoration of the old 
deities, or of new forms of them ; and even it may be presumed, the introduc- 
tion of new divinities. In all these respects, the Purdias and Tantras were 
especially instrumental, and they not only taught their followers to assert the 
unapproachable superiority of the gods they worshipped, but inspired them 
with feelings* of animosity towards those who presumed to dispute that supre- 


> ? Ore nema: alae | lbh cedeahats 


* Thus in the Bhégavat. a 
arattere Haq wegreaufcufaa: | 


Those who profess the worship of Buava, (Siva,) and those who follow their doctrines, are 
heretics and enemies of the sacred Sdstras,— Again, 


GAs Urceqa fear yaTATy | 
WISTS: Sra gaaag: | 


Those desirous of final emancipation, abandoning the hideous gods of the devils, pursue their 
devotions, calm, blameless, and being parts of NAnAvaga. : 

The Padma Purdna is more personal towards Visunw. ’ 

frwsciaarse fratte: sara? | 
fiagrerqasser axa arf <rew | 
Aaafawarate qawa Retz! 

From even looking at Visiu, the wrath of Stva is kindled, and from his wrath, we fall assured- 
ly into a horrible hell; Jet not, therefore, the name of Visuwv ever be pronounced, The same wort 
is, however, cited by the VAIsHNAVAs, for a very opposite doctrine. 

awyed aftasg as aT aa | 


He who abandons Visupeva and worships any other god, is like the fool, who being thiraty, 
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macy: in this conflict the worship of Braum& has disappeared,* as wellas, in- 
deed, that of the whole pantheon, except VisHNu, Srva and Saxktl, or. their 
modifications; with respect to the two former, in fact, the representatives 
have borne away the palm from the prototypes, and Karsuna, Rama, or the 
Linga, are almost the only forms under which Visunu and Siva are now 
adored in most parts of India,t | | 
) ty 
The varieties of opinion kept pace with those of practice, and six here- 
tical schools of philosophy disputed the pre-eminence with their orthodox bre- 
thren: we have little or no knowledge of these systems, and even their names 
are not satisfactorily stated : they seem, however, to be the Saugata or 
Baud’ ha, Arhata, or Jain, and Varhaspatya, or Atheistical, with their several 


subdivisions.? | + 
Od, ae ty 
ay 7 
sinks a well in the bank of the Ganges—The principle goes still further, and those who are inimical 
to the followers of a Deity, are stigmatised ns his personal foes—thus in the Adi Purdna, Visuxu 
SAYS t | | | 
Aga Fat Ga 4 Wa aa Ta II 

He to whom my votary isa friend, is my friend—he who is opposed to him, is no friend of 

mine—be assured, Diananjaya, of this: 


* Siva himself, in the formof K Ara Biratnava, tore of Braun a's fifth head, for presuming to say, 
that he was BRAWME, the eternal and onmipotent cause of the world, and even the creator of Siva, 
notwithstanding the four Vapas and the personified Omkéra, had all gwen evidence, that this great, 
true and indescribable deity was S1va himself, The whole story occurs im the Adsi HKhatd of the 
Skénda Purdna, and its real signification is sufficiently obvious. 


+ The great text-book of the Vaishnavas is the Bhégavat, with which it may be supposed the 
present worship, in a great measure, originated, although, the Mahabharat and other older works had 
previously introduced this divinity. The worship of the Lingam is, no doubt, very ancient, although 
it has received, within a few centuries, its present degree of popularity: the Kasi Khand was evident- 
ly written to enforce it, and at Benares, its worship entirely overshadows every other ritual, 


{ In a work written by the celebrated Médhava, describing the different sects as they existed 
in his day, entitled the Sarva Dargana; the WVarhaspatyas, Lohdyatas, and Chdrvdhas are identified, 
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Had the difference of doctrine taught in the heretical schools been con- 
fined to tenets of a merely speculative nature, they would, probably, have en- 
countered little opposition, and excited little enmity among the Brahmanical class, 
of which, latitude of opinion is a very common characteristic. The founder 
of the Atheistical school, however, Wrimaspati, attacks both the Védas and 
the Brahmans, and asserts that the whole of the Hindu system 18 a contrivance 
of the Priesthood, to secure a means of livelihood for themselves,* whilst the 
Bauddhas and Jainas, equally disregarding the Védas and the Brahmans, 
the practice and opinions of the Hindus, invented a set of gods for themselves, 
and deposed the ancient pantheon: these aggressions provoked resentment : 
the writings of these sects are alluded to with every epithet of anger 
and contempt, and they are all anathematised as heretical and atheistical : 
more active measures than anathemas, it may be presumed, were had recourse 
to: the followers of Varraaspati, having no worship at all, easily eluded the 
storm, but the Bauddkas of Hindustan were annihilated by its fury, and the 
Jainas apparently evaded it with difficulty, although they have undoubtedly 
survived its terrors, and may now defy its force. 


The varieties thus arising from innovations in practice and belief, have 
differed, it may be concluded, at different eras of the Hindu worship. To trace 


and are really advocates of an atheistical doctrine, denying the existence of a God, ora future state, 
and referring creation to the aggregation of but four elements. The Bawdd'has according to the same 
authority, admit of four subdivisions, the Madkyémikas, Yogdchdras, Sautréntihas and Vaibhdshicas. 
The Jains or Arhats, as still one of the popular divisions, we shall have occasion to notice in the text. 


* Vrihaspati has the following texts to this effect : 





“ The Agnihotra, the three Vedas, the Tridanda, the smearing of ashes, are only the livelihood 
c 





oh 
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the ees of those which have latterly disappeared, or to investigate the 
remote history of some which still remain and are apparently of ancient date, 
are tasks for which we are far from being yet prepared : the enquiry is, in itself 
so vast, and so little progress has been made in the studies necessary to its elu- 
cidation, that it must yet remain in the obscurity im which it has hitherto been 
enveloped; so ambitious a project as that of piercing the impenetrable gloom 
has not instigated the present attempt, nor has it been proposed to undertake 
so arduous a labour, as the investigation and comparison of the abstruse notions 
of the philosophical sects.* The humbler aim of these researches has been 
that of ascertaining the actual condition of the popular religion of the inha- 
bitants of some of the provinces subject to the Bengal Government; and as a 
very great variety prevails in that religion, the subject may be considered as 
not devoid of curiosity and interest, especially as it has been left little better 
than a blank, in the voluminous compositions or compilations, professing to 
give an account of the native country of the Hindus. 


The description of the different sects of the Hindus, which I propose to 
offer, is necessarily superficial : it would, indeed, have been impossible to have 





of those who have neither intellect nor spirit." After ridiculing the Sraddha, shrewdly enough, he 
ays : 





ara din annhatel 
saga -adyy ania contrivance of the Brahmans to gain a livelihood, to or- 
dain such ceremonies for the dead » and no other reason can be given for them. Of the Vedas, he says: 


3a Fea Hart we 


The three Authors of the Vedas were Buffoons, feo and Fiends—and cites texts in proof of 








this. assertion. 


* Something of this has been very well done by Mr. Ward, in his account of the Hindus: and 
since this Essay was read before the Society, the account given by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. in the 
first part of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, of the Sinkbya and Nyfya Systems, 
has left little more necessary on this subject. 
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adopted the only unexceptionable method of acquiring an accurate 
knowledge of their tenets and observances, or of studying the numerous 
works in Sanscrit, Persian, or the provincial dialects of Hindi, on which they 
are founded. I have been obliged to content myself, therefore, with a cursory 
inspection of a few of those compositions, and to depend for much of my in- 
formation on oral report, filling up or correcting from these two sources, the 
errors and omissions of two works, on this subject professedly, from which 
I have derived the ground work of the whole account. 


The works alluded to are in the Persian language, though both were 
written by Hindu authors: the first was compiled by Sfrau Susu, Munshi to the 
Raja of Benares ; the second by Matuurt Nirn, late librarian of the Hindu 
College, at the same city, a man of great personal respectability and eminent 
acquirements: these works contain a short history of the origin of the various 
sects, and descriptions of the appearance, and observances, and present condi- 
tion of their followers : they comprise all the known varieties, with one or two 
exceptions, and, indeed, at noone place in India could the énquiry be so well 
prosecuted as at Benares.* The work of Maraurs Narn is the fallest and 
most satisfactory, though it leaves much to be desired, and much more than I 
have been able to supply. In addition to these sources of information, I have 
had frequent recourse to a work of great popularity and extensive circulation, 
which embodies the legendary history of all the most celebrated Bhaktas or 





+ The acknowledged resort of all the vagabonds of India, and all who have no where else to 
repair to: so, the Kési K’havd. 


a 






| Rever known the observance of pure and indispensable rites; to those who have no other place to 
repair to; to those, is Benares an asylum.” | 
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devotees of the Vaishnava order. This work is entitled the Bhakia Mala. The 
original, in a difficult dialect of Hindi, was composed by Nisxist, about 250 
years ago, and is little more than a catalogue, with brief and obscure references 
to some leading circumstances connected with the life of each individual, and 
from the inexplicit nature of its allusions, as well as the difficulty of its style, 
is far from intelligible to the generality even of the natives. The work, in its 
present form, has received some modifications, and obvious additions from a 
later teacher, NknXyaw DAs, whose share in the composition is, no doubt, consi- 
derable, but cannot be discriminated from NApaimn’s own, beyond the evi- 
dence furnished by the specification of persons unquestionably subsequent to 
his time.—N<riyan Dis probably wrote in the reign of Suin Jenin. The bre- 
vity and obscurity of the original work*pervade the additional matter, and to 
remedy these defects, the original text, or Miila, has been taken as a guide for 
an amplified notice of its subjects, or the Titd of Krisuwa DAs; and the work, as 
usually met with, always consists of these two divisions. The Ziké is dated Sam- 
vat, 1769 or A. D. 1713. Besides these, a translation of the Téa, or a version 
of it in the more ordinary dialect of Hindustan, has been made by an ano- 
nymous author, and a copy of this work, as well as of the original, has furnish- 
ed me with materials for the following account. The character of the Bhakta 
Maid will best appear from the extracts of translations from it to be hereafter 
introduced: it may be sufficient here to observe, that it is much less of a his- 
torical than legendary description, and that the legends are generally insipid 
and extravagant: such as it is, however, it exercises a powerful influence in 
Upper India, on popular belief, and holds a similar place in the superstitions of 
this country, as that which was occupied in the darkest ages of the Roman 
Catholic faith, by the Golden Legend and Acts of the Saints.* 





* In further illustration of our text, with regard to the instrumentality of the Purdnas in ge- 
nerating religious distinctions amongst the Hindus, and as affording a view of the Vaishnava feelings 
On this subject, we may appeal to the Padma Purdna., In the Uttara Khatida, or last portion of 
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SECTION II. 


STATE OF THE HINDU RELIGION, ANTERIOR TO ITS 
. PRESENT CONDITION. 
Although I have neither the purpose nor the power to enter into any 


detail of the remote condition of the Hindu faith, yet as its present state is 
of comparatively very recent origin, it may form a not unnecessary, nor 





this work, towards the end of it, several sections are occupied with a dialogue between Siva and 
Parvati, in which the former teaches the latter the leading principles of the Vaishnava faith. Two 
short sections are devoted to the explanation of who are heretics, and which are the heretical works. 
All are Péshafdas, Siva says, who adore other gods than Visesv, or who hold, that other deities 
are his equals, and all Brahmans who are not Faisinevas, are not to be looked at, touched, nor 


spoken to :— 
Yaa Ti utaa a 
ACTA STATA A A araferm: gar. a 


ae acraw S49 wyegie faa: | 

waa Osa waa Wawel 

fan aasaras ArEraT Guawar:| 

1 Qa 4 IAT APSA RETA 

SivA, in acknowledging that the distinguishing marks of his votaries, the skull, tiger's skin, and 

ashes, are reprobated by the Vedas (Srutigerhitam) states, that he was directed by Visuxe to in- 
eulcate their udoption, purposely to lead those who assumed them into error.—Nameccur and other 
Daityae had become so powerful by the purity of their devotions, that Ispra. and. the other gods 
were unable to oppose them. The gods had recourse to Visuxu, who, in consequence, ordered Siva 


to introduce the Saiva tenets and practices, by which the Dai/yas were beguiled, and rendered 
“ wicked, ond thence weak.” 





In order to assist Siva in this work, ten great Sages were imbued with the Zamasa property, or 
property of darkness and ignorance, and by them such writings were put forth as were calculated to 
disseminate unrighteous and heretical doctrines, these were KawApa, Gavrama, Sakti, Upama- 
s¥U, Jamint, Karica, DurvAsas, Markagpa, Vatitasrati, and Budjncava. 

D 
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uninteresting preliminary branch of the enquiry, to endeavour to determine 
its existing modifications, at the period immediately preceding the few cen- 
turies, which have sufficed to bestow upon it its actual form: it happens, also, 
that some controversial works exist, which throw considerable light upon the 
subject, and of which the proximity of their date, to the matters of which 
they treat, may be conjectured with probability or positively ascertained. Of 
these, the two principal works, and from which I shall derive such scanty infor- 
, Mation as is attamable, are the Sankara Digvijaya of Ananpa Grn, and the 
Sarva Dergana Sangraha of Minuavicu&rya, the former a reputed disciple of 





By Stva himself, the Pétupata writings were composed; KAwApA is the author of the Patsheshika 
. Philosophy. The Nydya originates with Gautama. Kariza, is the founder of the Sdnkhya School, and 





Varhaspati of the Chérrdka JAIMINI, by Srva's orders, composed the Muiménsa, which is heretical, 
in as far as it inculcates works in preference to faith, and Srva himself, in the disguise of a Brahman, 
or as VyAsa, promulgated the Veddnta, which is heterodox in Vaishnava estimation, by denying the 
sensible attributes of the deity. Visuxv,as Buppua, taught the Bauddha Sdstra, and the practices of 
going naked, or wearing blue garments, meaning, consequently, not the Bauddhas, the Jainas, 
(arg wre@aarara awaraazr Tai) The Purdnas were partly instrumental in this 
business of blinding mankind, and they are thus distinguished by our authori ity and all the 
Faisknava works. | 





_ The Matsya, Kaurma, Lainga, Saiva, Shkinda and Agneya, are Témasa, or the works of 
darkness, having more or less of a Saiva bias. 


The Vishnu, Naradiya, Bhigavat, Gérura, Piidma and Vardha, are Sdtwika, pure and true ; 
being, in fact, Vaishnava text books. 


the Ftdjase cast, emanating from the quality of passion. As faras I. anv acquainted with them, they 
lean to the Sdkta division of the Hindus, or the worship of the female principle. The Mérkasdeya 
does so notoriously, contairiing the famous Chahiii Path, or Durgé Méhétmya, which is read at the 
ai Pujd; the Brahma Vaivertta, is especially dedicated to Kaisuxa as Govinpa, and is prin- 
cipally occupied by him and his mistress RApud. It is also full on the subject of Prakriti or 
personified nature, : ; 





5 A similar distinction is made even with the Smritis, or works.on law. The codes of VastsaTna 
Hintra, Vyasa, Pandsana, Buananwaga and Kasvara, are of the pure order, Those of Yas- 
WAWALKYA, Ata, Tirrint, Daxswa, KAtyivANaA and Visunu of the AMéjasa class, and those of 
Gaurama, Varaspart, Samvaurra, Yama, Saxxua and Usaxas, are of the Témasa order. 


8s _— eo ae — 7 —— = 
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Sankara himself, and the latter a well known and able writer, who lived in 
the commencement of the 14th century. 


The authenticity of the latter of these two works, there is no room to 
question; and there is but little reason to attach any doubt to the former. 
Some of the marvels it records of Sankara, which the author professes to have 
seen, may be thought to affect its credibility, if not its authenticity, and either 
Ananpa Gigi must be an unblushing liar, or the book is not his own: it is, 
however, of little consequence, as even, if the work be not that of AwANDA 
Gtat himself, it bears internal and indisputable evidence of bemng the compo- 
sition of a period, not far removed from that at which he may be supposed 





The study of the Purfnas and Smritis of the Siifwika class, secures Mudti, or final emancipation, 
that of those of the M4jasa obthins Swerga, or Paradise ; whilst that of the Témasa condemns a per- 
son to hell, and a wise man will avoid them. 

Waa Ataraa Tapas fase: | | | 

The Vaishnava writers endeavour to enlist the Védes in their cause, and the following texts are 

quoted by the Tatparya Nirnaya . 
US ATCT as Bas ART A WAHT: 


NARAYANA alone was, not Brau, nor SANKARA. 


USCA aA CAT Hs AE AW WET! 
Or Vasupeva was before this (universe) not BrAuMa nor Sawkana. 
The Saivas cite the Vedas too, ag. i 
TSAR o weary wera: fara: 1 
The Lord who pervades all things, is thence termed the omnipresent Siva. 
Rudra is but one, and has no second— AL Ses 
warieegt a fete ; | 
These citations would scarcely have been made, if not authentic ; they probably do occur in the 
Vedas, but the terms Néréyatia and Vdsudera, or Siva and Rudra, are not to be taken in the 
restricted sense, probably, which their respective followers would assign them, 
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to have flourished, and we may, therefore, follow it as a very safe guide, in our 
enquiries into the actual state of the Hindu Religion ‘about eight or nine 
centuries ago. 


The various sectaries of the Hindu Religion then existing, are all intro- 
duced to be combated, and, of course, conquered, by Sankara: the list is 
rather a long one, but it will be necessary to go through the whole, to ascer- 


_ tain the character of the national faith of those days, and its present modifi- 


cations, noticing, as we proceed, some of ‘the points of difference or resem- 
blance between the forms of worship which then prevailed, and which now 
exist. The two great divisions of Vaishnavas and Saivas were both in a 
flourishing condition, and each embraced six principal subdivisions :_we shall 
begin with the former, who are termed; Bhaktas, Bhagavatas, Vaishnavas, 
Chakrinas, or Panchardtrakas, Vaik’hdénasas and Karmahinas. 
3 | flap. thas 

But as each of these was subdivided into a practical and speculative, or 
Kerma and Jnydna portion, they formed, in fact, twelve classes of the followers 
of Visunu, as the sole and supreme deity, 


The Bhdaktas worshipped Visunu as VAsupeva, and wore no character- 


istic marks. ‘The Bhdgavatas worshipped the same deity as BuAcavar, and 


impressed upon their persons the usual Vaishnava insignia, representing the 
discus, club, &c. of that divinity; they likewise reverenced the Sdlagram 
stone, and Tulasi plant, and in several of their doctrinal notions, as well as in 
these respects, approach to the present followers of Rimi&nusa, although they 
cannot be regarded as ‘exactly the same. ‘The authorities of these three sects 
were the Upanishads and Bhagavad Gité. The names of both the sects still 
remain, but they are scarcely applicable to any particular class of Vaishnavas : 

the term Bhakta, or Bhagat, usually indicates any individual who pretendsto a 
more rigid devotion than his neighbours, and who especially occupies his mind 
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wath spiritual considerations: the Bhégavat is one who follows particularly + 4e 
authority of the Sri Bhdgavat Purdna. 


The Vaishnavas adored Visuyu as N&rtyata, they wore the usual marks, 
and promised themselves a sort of sensual paradise after death, in Vaikuné’ha, or 
Visunu’s heaven; their tenets are still current, but they can scarcely be con- 
sidered to belong to any separate sect. 


The Chakrias, or Panchardirakas were, in fact, Sdktas of the Vaishnava 
class, worshipping the female personifications of Visuiv, and observing the 
ritual of the Panchardtra Tantra: they still.remain, but scarcely individualis- 
ed, being confounded.with the worshippers. of Krisu8a and Risa on the one 
hand, and those of Sakti or Devi on.the other. 

The Vaik’hdnasas appear to have been but little different from the Vaish- 
navas especially so called; at least Ananpa,Girrt has not particularised the 
difference ; they worshipped NAnfyaSa as supreme god, and wore his marks, 
The Aermahinas abstained, as the name implies, from_all ritual observances, 
and professed to know Vishay asthe sole source and sum of the universe, 
wai fara TAL they can scarcely be considered as an existent sect, 
though a few individuals of . the Rémdénujiya and Rdéménandi Vaishnavas may 
profess the leading doctrines, 


il 


The Vaishnava forms of the Hindu faith, .are..still,.as we.shall hereafter 
see, sufficiently numerous ; but we can scarcely identify any one of them with 
those which seem to have prevailed when.the Sankara Vijaya of ANanpa 
Grrr was composed. The great divisions, of Ram&nusa and Riminanp—the 
former of which originated, we know, in the course of the 11th century, 
are unnoticed, and it is also worth while to observe, that neither in this, 


nor in any other portion of the Sankara: Vijaya, is any allusion made to.the 
E 


4 ibs ’ 


‘_- 
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separate worship of Krisuna, either in his own person, OF that of the infantine 
forms in which he is now so pre-eminently venerated in many parts of India, 
nor are the names of RAma and Sirf, of Laxsaarana or HanuMAN, once par- 
ticularised, as enjoying any portion of distinct and specific adoration. 

The Saiva sects are the Saivas, Raudras, Ugras, Bhaktas, Jangamas, and 
Pédsupatas. Their tenets are so blended in the discussion, that it is not possible 
to separate them, beyond the conjectural discrimination which may be derived 
from their appellations : the text specifies merely their characteristic marks : 
thus the Saivas wore the impression of the Linga on both arms; the Raudras 
had a Trisula, or trident, stamped on the forehead ; the Uvras had the Da- 
mart, or drum of Siva on their arms, and the Bhdktas an impression of the 
Linga on the forehead—the Jangamas carried a figure of the Linga on the 
head, and the Pésupatas imprinted the same object on the forehead, breast, 
navel, and arms. Of these sects, the Saivas are not now any one particular 
class—nor are the Raudras, Ueras, or Bhaktas, any longer distinct societies - 
the Janzamas remain, but they are chiefly confined to the south of India, and 
although a Pdsupata, or worshipper of Siva as Pasupatt, may be occasionally 
encountered, yet this has merged into other sects, and particularly into that 
of the Kdnp*hata Jogis: the authorities cited by these sects, according to 
Ayanpa Grint, were the Siva Gild, Siva Sanhité, Siva Rahasya and’ Rudra 
Ydmala Tantra: the various classes of Jogis are never alluded to, and the work 
asserts, what is generally admitted as a fact, that the Dandis, and Dasnam: 
Gosains originated with Sankara AcHARYA. 


Worshippers of Branwa, or Hrnanyacarsra, are also introduced by 
Ananpa Girt, whom now it might be difficult to meet with: exclusive ador- 
ers of this deity, and temples dedicated to him, do not now occur perhaps in 
any part of India ; - at the same time itis an error to suppose that public 
homage is never paid to him. Brana is particularly reverenced at Pokher: 
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in Ajmer, also at Bithir, in the Doab, where, at the petsicipl Ghat, denomi- 
nated Brahmavertta Ghat, he is said to have offered an Aswamedha on com- 
pleting the act of creation: the pin of his slipper left behind him on the oe- 
casion, and now fixed in one of the steps of the Ghat, is still worshipped there, 
and on the full moon of Agrahayana (Novr. Deer.) a very numerously attended 
Mela, or meeting, that mixes piety with profit, is annually held at that 
place. 


The worshippers of Acyr no longer form a distinct class: afew Agnihotra 
Brahmans, who preserve the family fire, may be met with, but in all other res: 
pects they conform to some mode of popular devotion. 


The next opponents of Sankara Acuanya were the Sauras, or worship- 
pers of the sun, as the creator and cause of the world: a few Sauras, chiefly 
Brahmans, still exist asa sect, as will be hereafter noticed; but the divisions 
enumerated by Ananpa Girt, are now, it is believed, unknown: he distinguishes 
them into the following six classes. 


Those who adored the rising sun, regarding it as especially the type of 
Branm& or the creative power. Those who worshipped the meridian sun as 
Iswara, the destructive and regenerative faculty; and those who reverenced 
the setting sun, as the prototype of Visunv, or the attribute of preservation. 

The fourth class comprehended the advocates of the Trimurti, who ad- 
dressed their devotions to the sun in all the preceding states, as the compre- 
hensive type of these three divine attributes. 


The object of the fifth form is not quite clearly stated, but it appears to 
have been the adoration of the sun as a positive and material body, and the 
_ marks on his surface, as his hair, beard, &c. “The members of this class so far 
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correspond with the Sauras of the present day, ‘as to refrain from food until 
they had seen the sun. ) : 

The sixth class of Sauras, in opposition to the preceding, deemed it un- 
necessary to address their devations to the visible ‘and material sun: they pro- 
vided a mental luminary, on which they meditated, and to which them adoration 
was offered : they stamped circular orbs on their foreheads, arms, and breasts 
with hot irons; a practice uniformly condemned by Sankara, as contrary 
to the laws of the Védas, and the respect due to Brahmanical flesh and 
blood. itt 


Ganesa, as well as Sunya, had formerly six classes of adorers; in the pre- 
sent day he cannot boast of any exclusive worship, although "he shares a sort 


of homage with almost all the other divinities: his followers were ‘the 


worshippers of Mani Ganapati, of Hantpra Ganapati, or Duunnr Rays, 
who is still a popular form of Ganesa, of Ucn’cuiswrua G, of Navanfra 
G of Swerxa G and of Sanrina G. The left hand sub-division of the 
Ucn’cuisutaa Ganapati sect, also called Hairamba, abrogated all obligatory 
ritual and ‘distinction of caste. - 


The adorers of the female personifications of divine power, appear to have 
been fully as numerous ‘as at present, and to have worshipped the same objects, 
or BuavAnf, Mand Laxsumf, and Saraswati: even as personifications of these 
divinities, however, the worship of Sirk and R&ou4, either singly, or in con- 
junction with Raima and Karisma, never makes: its appearance. The worship- 
pers of Sakti were then, as now, divided into two classes, a right:and left hand 
order, and three sub-divisions of the latter are enumerated, who are still well 
known—the Purndbhishikias, Akritdrthas and Kritékrityasamas. 


There ean be little doubt, that the course of time andthe presence .of 
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foreign rulers, have very much ameliorated the character of much of the Hindu 
worship: if the licentious practices of the Sdxras are still as prevalent as ever, 
which may well be questioned, they are, at least, carefully concealed from obs 
servation, and if they are not exploded, there are other observances of a more 
ferocious description, which seem to have disappeared, The worship of Brat 
rava, still prevails amongst the Sdktas and the Jogis; but in upper India, at 
least, the naked mendicant, smeared with funeral ashes, armed with a trident or 
a sword, carrying a hollow skull in his hand, and half intoxicated with the 
spirits which he has quaffed from that disgusting wine-cup, prepared, in short, 
to perpetrate any act of violence and crime, the Kdpdlika of former days, is 
now rarely, if ever, encountered. In the work of ANANDA Gin, we have two 
of these sectaries introduced, one a Brahman by birth, is the genuine Kapdlika: 
he drinks wine, eats flesh, and abandons all rites and observances in the spirit 
of his faith, his eminence in which has armed him with supernatural powers, 
and rendered Buainava himself, the reluctant, but helpless minister of his 
will. The other Kdpdilika is an impostor, the son of a harlot, by a gatherer of 
Lari, or Palm juice, and who has adopted the character as an excuse for throw« 
ing off all social and moral restraint. ‘The Képdlikas are often alluded to in 
controversial works, that appear to be the compositions of a period at least 
preceding the tenth century.* 
th 

The next classes of sectaries, confuted by SaANKARA, were various infidel 
sects, some of whom ayowedly, and perhaps all covertly, are stillin being : the 
list is also interesting, as discriminating opinions which, in the ignorance sub- 
sequent to their disappearance from Hindustan, have very commonly been, and, 
indeed, still are frequently confounded. These are the Chdrvdkas, or Suinya 
Vadis, the Saugatas, the Kshapanakas, the Jainas, and the Bauddhas. 





* See the Prabodha Chandriké, translated by Dr. Taylor. 
F 


_. 
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The Chdrvdkas were so named from one of their teachers, the Muwr 
Cuirnvisa. From Vuarnasrati—some of whose dogmas have been quoted 
from the work of MA&puava, they are termed also Varhaspatyas. The appella- 
tion Stinya Védi, implies the asserter of the unreality and emptiness of the uni- 
verse, and another designation, Lokdyata, expresses their adoption of the tenet, 
that this being is the Be-all of existence : they were, in short, the advocates of 
materialism and atheism, and have existed from a very remote period, and 
still exist, as we shall hereafter see. | 


The Saugatas are identified even by MApuava with the Bauddhas, but 
there seems to have been some, although probably not any very essential dif- 
ference: the chief tenet of this class, according to Awanpa Grrr, was their 
adopting the doctrine taught by Sucata Mun, that tenderness towards ani- 
mated nature comprehends all moral and devotional duty, a tenet which is, in 
a great measure, common to both the Bavddha and Jaina schisms: it is to be 
feared, that the personal description of the Saugata, as a man of a fat body 
and small head, although possibly intended to characterise the genus, will not 
direct us to the discovery of its origin or history. The Kshapanaka again has 
always been described by Hindu writers as a Bauddha, or sometimes even a 
Jatna naked mendicant : in the work before us he appears as the professor of a 
sort of astrological religion, in which* time is the principal divinity, anil he 
is described as carrying, in either hand, the implements of his science, or a 
Gola Yantra, and Turya Yantra, the former of which is an armillary sphere, 





* Time is the Supreme Deity. Iswara cannot urge on the present. He who knows time 
knows Draume. Space and time are not distinct from God. . now 
fqare: wate wee y way Tatra; | 
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and the latter a kind of quadrant, apparently for ascertaining time;* from 
the geographical controversy that occurs between him and SANKARA, it 
appears that he entertains the doctrine regarding the descent of earth in 
space, which is attributed by the old astronomers to the Bauddhas, 
and controverted by the author of the Surya Siddhanta,t and sub- 
sequently by Budskana: the former is quoted by Sawxara, according to 
our author. These doctrines, the commentators on Bufskara’s work, and 
even he, himself. commenting on his own text, say, belong to the Jainas, not to 
the Bauddhas ; but, possibly, the correetion is itself an error, it does not appear 
that the Kshepanaka of Ananna Giai argues the existence of a double set of 
planetary bodies, which is, undoubtedly, a Jaina doctrine,t and the descent 
of the earth in space may have been common to all these sects, 


The Jainas that existed in the time of Anawva Girt appear as Digamba- 
ras only ; he does not notice their division into Digambaras and Swetimbaras, 
as they at present are found, and existed indeed prior to the age of MApnava. 
The Bauddhas are introduced personally, although it may be questioned whe- 
ther they were very numerous in India in so comparatively modern a period: 
according to Ananpa Grei, a persecution of this sect, and of the Jainas, took 
place in one part of the peninsula, the state of Htudrapur, during Sankara’s 
life time, but he, as well as Mipuava,§ excludes Sanxara from being at 





* qa wee wpirafaays i 

The Turya Yantra, is the fourth part of an orb. 
asaaafchae aa ee Bar| Aare Terefa era: FTaT Ha Baa | 
Fixing above it two pins, and looking between them, the time is ascertained by science. 
+ AR. XI: 299, : 

t A, RL. IX; i 

§ Preface to Wilson's Sanscri 








-and English Dictionary. 
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all concerned in it, He ascribes its occurrence to the same source, the insti- 
gation of a Bhatta, from the north, or, in fact, of Cumin Buatra, a Beng ali, 
or Maithik, Brahman, 





A long series of sectaries then ensues, of a more orthodox description, 
and who only err in claiming primeval and pre-eminent honors for the objects 
of their adoration—none of these are to be found; and, although, to a certain 
extent, the places of some of them may be supplied by the local deities of the 
villagers, and by the admission of others to a participation in the worship paid 
to the presiding deities of each sect, yet there caw be little doubt, that a large 
portion of the Hindu Pantheon formerly enjoyed honours, which have for some 
centuries past been withheld. In this predicament are Inpra, Kuvera, Yama, 
Varuna, GarGpa, Sesua, and Soma, all of whom, in the golden age of Hind 
idolatry, had, no doubt, temples and adorers : the light and attractive service of 
the god of love, indeed, appears to have been formerly very popular, as his tem- 
ples and groves make a distinguished figure in the* tales, poems, and dramas 
of antiquity: it isa feature that singularly characterises the present state of 
the Hindu religion, that if in some instances it is less ferocious, in others, 
it has ceased to address itself to the amiable propensities of the human 
character, or the spontaneous and comparatively innocent feelings of youthful 
natures. The buffoonery of the Holi, and barbarity of the Cherak Puja, but 
ill express the sympathies which man, in all countries, feels with the vernal 
season, and which formerly gave rise to the festive Vasanotsava of the Hindis, 
and the licentious homage paid to Sakti and Buarrava, has little, in common 
with the worship, that might be supposed acceptable to KAma and his lovely 
bride, and which it would appear they formerly enjoyed. 


Besides the adorers of the secondary divinities, we have a variety’ of 





* In the Vrilat Katht—Dasa Kumiéra, Mélati Madhava, Mrichchhakati, Se. 
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sects who direct their devotions to beings of a still lower rank, and of whom 
none, at present, exist as distinct bodies, although individuals may be found, 
either detached or comprehended in other classes, who, more or less, rever- 
ence similar-objects. Thus, the worship of Akds,* or Ether, as the supreme 
deity, is still occasionally met with: all classes pay daily homage to the Pirts 
or Manes, and a few of the Téntnikas worship the Siddhas, or Genii, in the 
hope of acquiring super-human powers: the same class furnishes occasional 
votaries of the Vasus, Yakshas, and Gandharbas, and even of the Vetdlas and 
Binitas, or goblins and ghosts, and the latter also receive still, from the fears 
of the villagers, propitiatory adoration. It does not appear, that in any form, 
the worship of the moon and stars, of the elements, and divisions of the 
universe, is still practised, although that of the Zirthas, or holy places and 


rivers, is as popular as éver. 


We haye thus completed the enumeration of the sects as described by the 
author of the Sankara Vijaya, and have had an opportunity of observing, that, 
although the outlines of the system remain the same, the details have under- 
got very important alterations, since the time at which this work was 
composed: the rise of most of the existing modifications, we can trace 
satisfactorily enough, us will hereafter appear, and it is not improbable, 
that the disappearance of many of those, which no longer take a part in 
the idolatry of the Hindus, may be attributed to the exertions of ‘SANKARA 
and his disciples : his object, as appears from the work we have hitherto follow- 
ed, was by no means the suppression of acts of outward devotion, nor of the 
preferential worship of any acknowledged and pre-eminent deity: his leading 
tenet is the recognition of Brakme Para Brahme,t as the sole cause and 





® [have encountered but one Professor, however, of this faith, a miserable mendicant, who 
taucht the worsyip of Ether, under the strange name of Baghela. 


+ Asinthesctextsofthe Vedas W@q STAC AT BAA ud Ala aT TTAH CATT ATA 
G 
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supreme ruler of the universe, and as distinct from Srva, Visunvu, Brana, or 
any individual member of the pantheon: with this admission, and in regard 
to the weakness of those human faculties, which cannot elevate themselves 
to the conception of the inscrutable ‘first cause, the observance of such rites, 
and the worship of such deities, as are either prescribed by the Vedas, or the 
works not incompatible with’ their authority, were left undisturbed by this 
teacher ;* they even received, to a certain extent, his particular sanction, 
and the following divisions of the Hindu faith were, by his express permis- 
sion, taught by some of his disciples, and are, consequently, regarded by the 
learned Brahmans in general, as the only orthodox and allowable forms in 
the present day.t The Saiva faith was instituted by Panamara Kininata, 
who is described as teaching at Benares, and assuming the insignia that 
characterise the Dafidis of modern times. The Vaishnava worship was 
taught at Kanchi, or Conjeveram, by Laxsumasa Acuinya and Has- 
TAMALAKA ; and the latter seems to have introduced a modified adoration of 
Visunv, in the character of Krisuwa. The Saura sect was continued under 
the auspices of Divixana, Brahméchéri, and the Sdkta, under those of the 
Sanyasi, ‘Tarrunakumara : ‘the Gdnapatya were allowed to remain under the 
presidence of Ginigaputra, and from ‘such persons as had not adopted either 





Ordinances minded on the pane: the Punks or historical record, are admissible if 
accordant with the Vedas ; they must be rejected if repugnant. 


ap dan baie Soka eraal 
wrenatiet ‘Mawazreat 3 afar 

In the present impure age, the bud of wisdom hang = blighted by eee men are inadequate 
to the apprehension of pure unity; ‘they will be apt, therefore, again to follow the dictates of their 
own fancies, and it is necessary for the preservation of the world, and the maintenance of civil and 


religious distinctions, to acknowledge those modifications of the divine spirit which are the work of 
the Surreme. These reflexions having éccurred to Sankara, he addressed his disciples, &c, 
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of the preceding systems, Batuxanaru, the professor of the Kapdlika, or 
' Bhairava worship, was permitted to attract followers : all these teachers were 
converts and disciples of Sankara, and returned to his superintending guid- 
ance, when they had effected the objects of their missions. 


The notice that occurs in the Serva Dersana of any of the sects which 
have yet been mentioned, has been already incidentally adverted to: this work 
is less of a popular form than the preceding, and controverts the speculative 
rather than the practical doctrines of other schools: besides the atheistical 
Bauddha and Jaina sects, the work is occupied chiefly with the refutation of 
the followers of Jaimini, Gautama, and Patanjala, and we have no classes of 
worshippers introduced but those of the Vaisknavas who follow R&mAnusa, 
and Madhwéchérya, of the Saivas, the Pdsupatas, the followers of Asut- 
nava Gupta, who taught the Mantra worship of Siva; and the alchemical 
school, or worshippers of Srva’s type in quicksilver, and the Rasendra Linga: 
most of these seem to have sprung into being in the interval between the 10th 
and 18th centuries, and:have now either disappeared, or are rapidly on the 
decline : those which actually exist, we shall recur to in the view we are now 
prepared to take of the actual condition of the Hindu faith. * 





SECTION III. 


PRESENT DIVISIONS OF THE HINDUS, AND OF THE 
VAISHNAVAS IN PARTICULAR. 


The classification adopted by the works, I especially follow, if not unex- 
ceptionable, is allowable and convenient, and may, therefore, regulate the fol- 
lowing details : it divides all the Hindus into three great classes or Vaishnavas, 
Saivas, and Sdktas, and refers to a fourth or miscellaneous class, ‘all not com- 
prised in the three others. | 
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The worshippers of Visunv, Srva, and Saxri, who are the objects of the 
following description, are not to be confounded with the orthodox adorers | 
of those divinities: few Brahmans of learning, if they have any religion at 
all, will acknowledge themselves to belong to any of the popular divisions of 
the Hindu faith, although, as a matter of simple preference, they more especi- 
ally worship some individual deity, as their chosen, or Zshta Devata : they 
refer also to the Vedas, the books of law, the Puranas, and Tantras, as the 
only ritual they recognise, and regard all practices not derived from those 
sources as irregular and profane: on the other hand, many of the sects seem 
to have originated, in a great measure, out of opposition to the Brahmanical 
order: teachers and disciples are chosen from any class, and the distinctiow 
of casts is, in a great measure, sunk in the new one, of similarity of schism: 
the ascetics and mendicants, also, in many instances, affect to treat the Brah- 
mans with particular contempt, and this is generally repaid with interest 
by the Brahmans. A portion, though not a large one, of the populace is still 
attached to the Smaérta Brahmans, as their spiritual guides, and are so far dis- 
tinct from any of the sects we shall have to specify, whilst most of the fol- 
lowers, even of the sects, pay the ordinary deference tothe Brahminical order, 
and especially evince towards the Brahmans of their own fellowship, of whom 
there is generally abundance, the devotedness and submission which the ori- 
ginal Hindu Code so perpetually inculcates. 


Excluding, therefore, those who may be regarded as the regular worship- 


pers of regular gods, we have the following enumeration of the several spe- 
cies of each class: 


VaAIsHNAVAS: 


1 Ramanujas, or Sri Samprad4yis, or Sri Velshsean: 
2 Ramanandis, or Raméwats. 
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83 Kabir Panthis, 

4 Khakis. 

5 Maluk Dasis. 

6 Dadu Pant’his. 

7 Raya Dasis. 

8 Senais. 

9 Vallabhichéris, or Rudra Saimreibylg 
10 Mira Bais. 

11 Madhwachéris, or Brahma Sampridéyis 
12 Niméwat, or SanakAdi Sampradayis. 
13 The Vaishnavas of Bengal. 
14 Radha Vallabhis. 

15 The Sak*hi Bhavas. 
16 Charan Dasis. 

17 Harischandis. 

18 Sadhna Panthis, 

19 Madhavis. 

20 Sanydsis, Vairdgis and Nagas. 


DSAIVAS. 


1 Dandis and Dasn4mis. 
2 Jogis. 

3 Jangamas. 

4 Paramahansas. 

5 Urdhaba’hus, Akas Mak’his, and Nak’his, 
6 Gtdaras. 

7 Rik’haras, Sik’*haras and Uk’haras 
8 Kara Lingis, 

.» 9 Sanyasis, ke. 
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SAKTAS. 
1 Dakshinis, 
2 Vamis. 
5S Kancheliyas. 
4 Karéris. 
MIscELLANEOUS SECTS. 
1 Ganapatyas. 
2 Saurapatas. 
3 Nanak Shéhis of seven classes. 
1 Udasis. 
2 Ganjbakhshis. 
3 Ramrayis. 
4 Suthra Shé4his. 
5 Govind Sinhis, 
6 Nirmalas. 
7 Nagas. 
4 Jainas of two principal orders, 
1 Digambaras, 
2 Swetambaras. 
5 Baba Lalis. 
6 Pran Nathis. 
7 Sadhs. 
8 ‘Satnamis. 
9 Siva Nardyinis, 
10 Sanyabddis, 


These will be regarded as varieties enough, it may be presumed, especial. 
ly when it is considered, that most of them comprise a number of sub-divisions, 
and that besides these acknowledged classifications, many individual mendi- 
cants are to be found all over India, who can scarcely be included within the 
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limits of any of them, exercising a sort of independence both in thought and 
act, and attached very loosely, if at all, to any of the popular schismatical 
sects.* 


VAISHNAVAS, | 


1 Sri Sampradéyis, or Ramanujas, 
Amongst other divisions of less importance, the Vaishnavas are usually dis- 
tinguished into four principal Sempredayas, or sects;t of these, the most 


* Some of the popular works adopt a different classification, and allude to 96 Pdshafdas, or 
* epentiiigh ite thus ertanged 1 
Amongst the Brahmans,..ssccdeccertectsccvsstsscsessescee Of 
RabyGeis xs U te UC is acis <cascucdnatacardcccemtesceriese | 1a 
Vaitigissssssssevsesmneecenososnsnsovnasseomnenens 12 
BAUraSyses cesses acscensecsesernsscusevsssese@ersseesasee 1B 
JANGAMASs see cenaceesne wesseseeeesessensecsensesseseses 18 
ema Ce etiee | te Main al ate soe IG INA 12 


$ Thus the Dhaka Male, WAS Wee Bic ay Wat Ar aqe qe afean wat 
MuaIas Sere guise wah waa i fewer Sfeafsy sarc weae 
ASATUCCS Hanlin wes ae vicar feria wiga qt wera qefcar | 
WHRH UTA WaEATaMMN wae | Wale waa xferaiie! « Han, 


in preceding ages, assumed twenty-four principal shapes, but four were manifest in the Aali Pug: 
the magnanimous Kéménuja, a treasure of Ambrosia and terrestrial tree of plenty: the ocean of 
kindness and transporter across the sea of the universe, Vishnu Swami: Madhu Achérj, a rich 
cloud in the autumnal season of piety: and Nimbdditya, asun that illumitied the cave of ignorance ; 
by them acts of piety and obligation were divided, and each sect was severally established." There 
are also Sanscrit texts authorising the different institution, and characteristic term of cach 
Sampraddya, one of these is from the Padma Purdna, 


warera oe | saaaratae fa miei Sarai uN 
TrHraway: fafyqraan: | WATTS Ber THA 
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ancient and respectable is the Sri Sampradéya, founded by the Vaishnava res 
former Raménuja Acharya, about the middle of the twelfth century.") 6) 


_ The history of Rim&xvaa, and his-first followers, 1s well known in the 
south of India, of which he was a native, and is recorded in various legendary 
tracts and traditional narratives. 


According to the Bhdrgava Upapurdna, RAMANUIA is said to have been 
an incarnation of the serpent Sesha, whilst his chief companions and disciples 
were the embodied Discus, Mace, Lotus, and other insignia of Vishnu. 
In a Kanara account of his life, called the Divya Charitra, he is said to have 
been the son of Sri Kesava Acharya and Bhiimi Devi; and, as before, an in- 
carnation of Sesha. He was born at Perumbur, and studied at Kanchi, or 
Conjeveram, where also he taught his system of the Vaishnava faith. He 





“ Those Mentras, which belong to no system, are of no virtue; and, therefore, in the Kali age, 
there shall be followers of four sects. Sri, Mddiuct, Rudra and Sadnahka, ehall be the Vaishnavas, 
purifying the world, and these four, Déi, / Siva speaks,) shall be the institutors of the Sampraddyas 
in the Kali period.” We may here observe in passing, that if this text is genuine, the Padma Purana 
. must be very modern: another similar text is the following : 


Taras Aes rarest gqya! A aaarias Ce feather era: ne 
Laxsut selected Rémanyja; Brana Mothwachérya 3 Rudra gave the preference to Vishnu 
Swami, and the four Sanakes to Nimbéiditya.” The cause of the election is not very evident, as the 

creeds taught by those teachers, have little connexion with the deity who lends the appellation to 

the sects. 





* The Smriti Kala Taranga places the date of RAMANUSA'S appearance in Sata—1049 or a. D. 
I}27. A note by Colonel Mackenzie on an inscription, given in the Asiatic Researches 9, 270, 
places the birth of RAwAsusa in A. p. 1005: various accounts, collected by Dr. Buchanan, make 
it 1010 and 1025 (Buchanan's Mysore, 2,90) and 1019 (Ibid, $,413,) Inscriptions make him alive in 
1128, (Ibid) which would give him a life of more than a century : according to Con. Wires, indeed, 
(History of Mysore 1,41, note and appendix), he was alive in.1183. The weight of authority 
seems to be in favour of the more recent date, and we may conclude that he was born about the 
end of the eleventh century, and that the first half of the twel/th century was the period at which 
his fame, a3 a teacher, was established. 
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afterwards resided at Sri Ranga, worshipping Vishnu as Sri Ranga Naha, and 
there composed his principal works : he then visited various parts of India, 
disputing with the professors of different creeds, overcoming them of course, 
and reclaiming various shrines, then in possession of the Saivas, for the wor- 


shippers of Vishnu, particularly the celebrated temple of Tripett. 


On his return to Sri Ranga, the disputes between the Vaishnava and Sai- 
va religions, became exceedingly violent, and the Chola monarch, who, accord- 
ing to some accounts, was at that time Kerrkta Cuora, subsequently named 
Kr Koxpa Cuora, being a devout worshipper of Siva, commanded all the 
Brahmans in his dominions to sign an acknowledgement of the supremacy of 
that divinity, bribing some of the most refractory, and terrifying others into 
acquiescence. R&m&nugsa, however, was impracticable, and the king sent 
armed men to seize him. With the assistance of his disciples, he effected his 
escape, and ascending the Ghats, found refuge with the Jain sovereign of My- 
sore, ViraLa Deva, Veléla Raya. In consequence of rendering medical ser- 
vice to the daughter of this prince, or in the terms of the legend, expelling 
an evil spirit, a Brahma Rakshasa, by whom she was possessed, he obtained 
the monarch’s grateful regard, and finally converted him to the Vaishnava 

faith. The Réja assumed the title of Vishnu Verddhana. R&mMAnvsa remain- 
ed several years in Mysore, at a temple founded by the Réja on Yadava Giri, 
now known as Mail Cotay, for the reception of an image called Chavala Réya, 
a form of Ranachhor, or Krishna, which the local traditions very ridiculously 
pretend he obtained from the Mohammedan sovereign of . Delhi. RamAxvsa 
resided here twelve years, but on the death of his persecutor, the Chola king, he 
returned to Sri Ranga, on the Kéveri, and there spent the remainder of his 
life in devout exercises and religions seclusion. 


_ The establishments of the RamAnujiyas are numerous in the Dekhin still, 
and the same country comprehends the site of the Gaddi, the pilldw or seat of 
I 
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the primitive teacher ; his spiritual throne, in fact, to which his disciples are 
successively elevated.* This circumstance gives a superiority to the Acharyas 
of the Dekshina, or south, over those of the Utfara, or north, into which they 
are at present divided, 


The worship of the followers of RAminuga, is addressed to Visunu and 
to Laxsua, and their respective incarnations, either singly or conjointly ; 
and the Sri Vaishnavas, by which general name the sect is known, consist of 
corresponding subdivisons, as NAnAyanA, or LaksHM1, or Laxsumt NARAYAN, 
or R&ma, or Srra, or Sita Rama, or Krisuna, or Ruxrni, or any other mocdli- 
fications. of Vishnu, or his consort, is the preferential object of the venera- 
tion of the votary.t The Sri Vishnava worship in the north #f India, 3s 
not very popular, and the sect is rather of a speculative than practical nature, 
although it does not require, in its teachers, secession from tigers : the 





* According to information obtained by Dr. Buchanan, RimAwvia founded 700 ee of 
which four only remain; one of the principal of these is at Mail Cotay, or Dakshina Badarihasrar 
the Badari station of the south. RAmAxuga also established 74 hereditary Garinhies eanseaie hi 
followers, the representatives of which still remain and dispute the supremacy with the Sanydst 
members of the order; these last, however, are generally considered of the highest rank, (Buch. My- 
sore, 2, 75). In another place (1, 144), he says that 89 Guruships were established, 5 in the San- 
yast class, and 84 in the secular order: the Matams of the five former are Ahobalem, Totddri, 
Raméswara, Sri Rangam, and Kanji. 


+ Mr. Colebrooke, A. R. 7, says the Rémdiagas ste of three classes, those who worship RAMA 
alone, Srrd alone, and Sitd and Rama conjointly. One of my authorities, Mathura Nath, says, they 
worship Maid Lakshmi, and other information agrees with his; from the texts quoted in the Serva 
Dersana Sangraha, Visnxv as VAsuneva, is the deity to be worshipped, but no doubt all the varie- 
ties exist : without, however, affecting the identity of the sect, the real object of whose devotion is 
Viseixv, as the cause and creator of the world, and any of his, or his Sakti's, more especial manifes- 
tations, are consequently entitled to reverence. The term Sri Vaishnaras, most Commonly applied to 
them, denotes an original preference of the female deity or Mahd Lakshmi: the worship of R Asta is 
more properly that of the Rdménandis, and they may be the persons intended by Mr. Colebrooke's 
informants, as those of the Rémédnyjiyas, who worship RAsa only (A-R. 7,281). It may also be — 
observed, that the Réménujiyes unite with Knrsiwa, Rukmini, not Rédhd, the latter being his mis- 

tress only, not his wife, and being never named in the Bhdgavat, except in one ambiguous passage. 
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teachers are usually of the Brahmanical order, but thedisciples may be of any 
cast.* i. bd : J AR 

Besides the temples appropriated to Visuxv and his consort, and their se- 
veral forms, including those of Krisuna and Rima, and those which are ce- 
lebrated. as objects of pilgrimage, as Lakshmi-Balaji, Raémnath, and Ranganéth, 
in the south; Badarinat’h, in the Himalaya, Jagannat’h, in Orissa, and Dwaraka, 
on the Malabar coast, images of metal or stone are usually set up in the houses 
of the private members of this sect, which are daily worshipped, and the tem- 
ples and dwellings are all decorated with the Sélagréma stone and 2'ulast plant. 


‘The most striking peculiarities in the practices of this sect, are the 
individual preparation, and scrupulous privacy of their meals: they must not 
eat in cotton garments, but having bathed, must put on woollen or silk: the 
teachers allow their select pupils to assist them, but, in general, all the Ramé- 
nujas cook for themselves, and should the meal during this process, or whilst 





_ they are eating, attract even the looks of a stranger, the operation is instantly 
stopped, and the viands buried in the ground: a similar delicacy, in this res- 
pect, prevails amongst some other classes of Hindus, especially of the Rajaput 
families, but it is not carried to so preposterous an extent.t 


The chief ceremony of initiatién in all Hindu sects, is the communication 
by the teacher to the disciple of the Mantra, which generally consists of the 
name of some deity, or a short address to him; it is communicated in a whis- 

* The Mantra, and mark, are never bestowed on any person of impure birth, — Buch. 
Mysore, 1, 146. 


4 It is said, however, that there are two divisions of the sect, one called Avarani, from 
Avarana, screening, or surrounding, and the other Andvarins, from the members not observing such 
Gnetilions privacy, 


es 
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_ per; and never lightly made known by the adept to profane ears. The Man- 
tra of the RkwAwvsa sect is said to be the six-syllable Mantra—or Om Ramdya 
namah ; or Om, salutation to Rama,” 


_ Another distinction amongst sects, but merely of a civil character, siete 
term or terms with which the religious members salute each other when they 
meet, or in which they are addressed by the lay members. ‘This amongst 
the Ramdnujas is the phrase, Dégosmi, or Dasdham ; I am your slave ; accom- 
panied with the Prandm, or slight inclination of the head, and the application 
of the joined hands to the forehead. To the Achdryas, or supreme teachers of 
this sect, the rest perform the Ashtanga Datidawat, or prostration of the body, 
with the application of eight parts—the forehead, breast, ies knees, and 
said of the feet, to the ground. 






er sien 

The Hindu sects:are usually discriminated by various fan aitica  stre 
on their faces, breasts, and arms: for this purpose, all the Vaishnavab mploy 
especially, a white earth called Gopichandana, which, to be of the purest des- 
cription, should be brought from Dwarakd, being said to be the soil of a pool 
at that place, m which the Gorfs drowned themselves when they heard of 
Krishna's death. The common Gopichandana, however, is nothing but a 
Magnesian or Calcareous Clay. 


- :' 
a ERyy it i 


The marks of the Ramdnyjas are two perpendicular white lines, 
drawn from the root of the hair to the commencement of each eye-brow, 
and a transverse streak connecting them across the root of the nose: in. 





* In giving the Mantras, as they have been communicated to me, it may he necessary | to 
suggest a doubt of their accuracy; a Hindu evades what he dislikes to answer, and will not scrup! 
a falsehood to stop enquiry ; men above prejudice, in other respects, find it so difficult to get over that 


of communicating the Mantra, et sia they Jee 8 eee ae sincerity can scarcely 
be admitted without a doubt. - : 
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the centre is'a perpendicular streak of red, made with red Sanders, or Rol, 
a preparation of Turmeric and Lime ; they have also patches of Gopichandana, 
| we a central red streak on the breast, and each upper arm: the marks are 
supposed. to represent the Sank’h, Chakra, Gadd, and Padma,* or Shell, Dis- 
cus, Club, and Lotus, which Visuwu bears in his four hands, whilst the cen- 


| n tral streak is Ser, or Laxsumf:+ Some have these objects carved on 





_ wooden stamps, with which they impress the emblems on their bodies, and 
_ others’ carry their devotion so far as to have the parts cicatrized with heated 
“metallic models of the objects they propose to represent, but this 1s not 
regarded as a creditable practice:t besides these marks, they wear a 





* The Vaishnava is thus described in the Bhakta Mald, the text is probably that of the Bid- 





a “ They who bear the Twlasi roynd the neck, the rosary of Lotus seeds, have the shell and discus 

‘impressed upon their upper arm, and the upright streak along the centre of the forehead, they are 
Vaishnavas, and sanctify the world.” 

+ "The efficacy of these marks is very great: we are told in the Kast Kiafd, that Yawa 
directs his ministers to avoid such as bear them, . and the same work observes, that no sin can exist 

in the individuals who make use of them, be they of whatever caste, : 





} The Vrihat Névadiya, Purtha sentences every Draliman adopting the practice to endless 
a oaragenminy and even to the eon nepione 





| The reason also occurs— aT Hae 74H aT wSgarararaar | BT aajarfaat THF 
faa qaae FAAN) The body of a Brahman i is the abode of all the Gods, if that is con- 


sumed, where shall we abide? It appears, however, that stamping the mark with a hot iron, is 
commonly in) use in*the Dekhin. A similar practice seems to have been known to some of the 
early Christians, and baptizing with fire, was stamping the cross on the forehead with a bot iron, 
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necklace of the wood of the Tulasi, and carry a rosary of the seeds of the same 
plant, or of the Lotus. . 


The principal authorities of this sect, are the comments of the founder on 
the Sttras of Vyisa, and other Vaidika works: they are. written in Sanscrit, 
and are the Sri Bhashya, the Gitd Bhéshya, the Védértha Sang aha, Védanta 
Pradipa,'and Vedénta Séra: besides these, the works of Venkdia Acharya, are 
of great repute amongst them, as the Stofra Bhéshya, and Satadushini, and 
others: the Chanda Méruta Vaidika, and Trinsatadhyénam, are also works of 
authority, as is the Panchardtra of Nanepa: of the Purdénas they acknowledge 
‘only six as authorities, the Vishnu, Ndrediya, Garura, Padma, Vardha and 
the Bhdgavat: the other twelve are regarded as Tdmasi, or originating in the 
principles of darkness and passion, as we have already observed. Besides these, 
the Ramdnuyjas have a variety of popular works in the dialects of the ‘South, 
one of which the Guru Para, containing an account of the life of Riarixos, 
was procured by Dr. Bucuanan, in the course of his statistical researches 
Mysore. 








The chief religious tenet of the Rdamdnujas, is the assertion that Vishnu 
is Braume; that he was before all worlds, and was the cause and the creator 
of all. Although they maintain that Vishnu and the universe are one, yet, 
in opposition to the Védanta doctrines, they deny that the deity is void of 
form or quality, and regard him as endowed with all good qualities, and with 
a two-fold form: the supreme spirit, Paramdim4, or cause, and the gross one, 
the effect, the universe or matter. ‘The doctrine is hence called the Visishtha- 
dwaita, or doctrine of unity with attributes; In these assertions they are fol- 
lowed by most of the Vaishnava sects. Creation originated in the wish of 
Visuxu, who was alone, without a second, to multiply himself: he said, I will 
become many; and he was individually embodied as visible and etherial light. 
After that, as a ball of clay may be moulded into various forms, so the grosser 


wv, 
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substance of the deity became manifest in the elements, and their combina- 
tions: the forms into which the divine matter is thus divided, are pervaded 
by a portion of the same vitality which belongs to the great cause of all, but 
‘which is distinct from his spiritual or etherial essence; here, therefore, the 
Réménujas again oppose the Véddntikas, who identify the Paraméima and 


, Jivélmd, or etherial and vital spirit: this vitality, though endlessly diffusible, 
__ is imperishable and eternal, and the matter of the universe, as being the same 


:4 substance with the Supreme Being, is alike. without beginning or end : 

Purvsnorrama, or N&r&yan, after haying created man and animals, through 
the instrumentality of those subordinate agents whom he willed into existence 
for that purpose, still retained the supreme authority of the universe: so that: 
the Rém4nujas assert three predicates of the universe, comprehending the 
deity: it consists of Chit, or spirit, Achit, or matter, and Jéwara, or God, or 


tI the enjoyer, the thing enjoyed, and the ruler and controuler of both. Besides 


his primary and secondary form as the creator, and creation, the deity has 
assumed, at different times, particular forms and appearances, for the benefit of 


his creatures: he is, or has been visibly present amongst men, in five 


modifications : in his ArcwA, objects of worship, as images, &c.; in the 
Vibhaévas, or Avatdras, as the fish, the boar, &c.; in certain forms called 
Vyuhas, of which four are enumerated, VAsupeEva, or Krfsuna, BaLandma, 
Prapyumna, and Aninuppwa; fourthly, in the Sukshma form, which, 
when perfect, comprises six qualities : Viraja, absence of ‘human passion ; Vr- 
mrityu, immortality ; Visoka, exemption from care or pain; Vijighatsd, absence 
of natural wants; Satya kama, and Satya Sankalpa, the love and practice of 
truth ; and sixthly, as the Antarétma, or Antarydmi, the human soul, or 

individualised spirit: these are to be worshipped seriatim, as the ministrant 
ascends in the scale of perfection, and manne therefore is five-fold; 
Abhigamanam, cleaning and purifying the temples, images, &e. Upidanam, 
providing flowers and perfumes for religious rites; Jjyd, the presentation 
of such offerings, blood offerings being uniformly prohibited, it may be 
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observed, by all the Vaishnavas ; Swadhydya, counting the rosary and repeat- 
ing the names of the divinity, or any of his forms; and Yoga, the~effort to 
unite with the deity: the reward of these acts is elevation to the seat of 


Visunv, and enjoyment of like state with his own, interpreted to be perpetual 


residence in Vaikuné’ha, or Vishnu’s heaven, in a condition of pure ecstasy and 
eternal rapture. 


The Rémanujas are not very numerous in the north of India, where they 
are better known as Sri Vaishnavas; they are decidedly hostile to the Sama 
sect, and are not on very friendly terms with the modern votaries of KrisHna, 
although they recognise that deity as an incarnation of VisHnu.* 





RAMANANDIS, OR RAMAWATS. 
? ‘ — "Wed, saa) 
The followers of RAMAwanp are much better known than those of Ri- 
mMAnusA in upper Hindustan: they are usually considered as a branch of the 
Ramanvya sect, and address their devotions peculiarly to RAmacHanpra, 
and the divine manifestations connected with Visuyxu in that incarnation, as 
siva, Laxsumawa, and Hanuman, 3 





* Dubois, in his ‘8th Chapter, has some. details of the Vaishnava mendicants, as met with 
in the Dekhin : his account, however, does not apply to the Rdmdnuja, or any other Vaishnava sect, 
as known in these provinces, although a few of the particulars may be true, if confined to the Vaish- 
nava Vairagis—the Delhiné Vaisknavas must be, therefore, a very different class from those that are 
met within any other part of India, or the Abbé must have mixed, as is not unusual. with him, a small. 
quantum of truth, with a very large portion of error: it is, indeed, impossible to think him correct, 
when he states, that “ the sectaries of Viskaw eat publicly of all sorts of meat, except beef, and 
Grink spirituous liquors without shame or restraint, and that they are reproached with being the 
chief promoters of that abominable sacrifice, the Saks Piga :" now, it is not true of any sect in 
Upper India, that the practices the Abbé mentions occur at all, except in the utmost privacy and 
Secrecy, and if even in. that way they do occur, it is certainly not amongst the Vaishnava Vai- 
regis, but with very different sects, as we shall hereafter gee. | 


we 
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RAMANAND is sometimes considered to have been the rinse disciple 
of RAmAnvsa, but this appears to be an error: amore particular account makes 
him the fifth in descent from that teacher, as follows—the pupil and successor 
of RAmAnusa was Devananpa; of DevAnanpa, HaninanpA; of HARINAnDA, 
RicHavinanp, and of this last, RAmAnanp, an enumeration which, if correct, 
would place RAmA&nanp about the end of the 13th century :* there is preat 
reason, however, to doubt his being entitled to so remote a date, and con- 
sequently to question the accuracy of his descent from RAmAwyusa: we shall 
have occasion to infer, hereafter, from the accounts given of the dates of other 
teachers, that RimAnanp was not earlier than the end of the 14th, or begin- 

ning of the 15th century. ' ' 


According to common tradition, the schism of R&m4nanp originated in 
resentment of an affront offered him by his fellow disciples, and sanctioned by 
his teacher. It is said, that he had spent some time in travelling through vari- 
ous parts of India, after which he returned to the Mat’A, or residence of his 
superior: his brethren objected to him, that in the course of his peregrina- 
tions, it was impossible he could have observed that privacy in his meals, 
which is ‘a vital observance of the Réménuja sect, and as RicnavAnanp. ad- 
mitted the validity of the objection, RAmA&xanp was condemned to feed ina 
place apart from the rest of the disciples : he was highly incensed. at the order, 
and retired from the society altogether, establishing aschism of his own. 


The residence of Raminanp was at Benares, at the Pancha Ganga Ghat, 
where a Math, or monastery of his followers is said to have existed, but to have 
been destroyed by some of the Musselman princes: at present there is merely 
a stone plat-form in the vicinity, bearing the supposed impression of his feet, 





| * The enumeration inthe Bhakta Mala is different : it there occurs | RAmAnvsA, 2 Deva- 
cuAny, 3 RAcuAvANAND, 4 RAMAisanp; making him the fourth, 
L 
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but there are many Mi abhs of his followers, of celebrity at Benares, whose Pan- 
chait, or council, is the chief authority amongst the Rémzdwats in Upper India: 
we shall have frequent occasion to mention ‘these Mat’hs, or convents, and a 
short account of them may, therefore, here be acceptable. 


- Most of’ the religious sects of which we have to give an account, com- 
prise various classes of individuals, resolvable, however, especially into two, 
whom (for want of more appropriate terms) we must call, perhaps, 
Clerical’ and Lay: the bulk of the’ votaries are generally, but not 
always of the latter order, whilst the rest, or the Clerical class, are 
sometimes monastic, and sometimes secular: most of the sects, especially 
the Faisknavas, leave this distinction a matter of choice: the Vallabhaché4ris, 
indeed, give the preference to married teachers, and all their Gosains are r 
of business and family : the preference, however, is usually assi gr ed to teach- 
ers of an ascetic or ccenobitic life, whose pious meditations are not distracted , 
by the affections of kindred, or the cares of the world: the doctrine that intro- 
duced similar unsocial institutions into the Christian church, in the fourth 
century, being still most triumphantly prevalent in the east, the land of its na- 
tivity; the establishments of which we are treating, and the still existing prac- 
tices of solitary mortification, originating in the “ specious appearance and 
pompous sound of that maxim of the ancient philosophy, that in order to 
the attamment of true felicity and communion with God, it was necessary that 
the soul should be separated from the body even here below, and that the body 
was to be macerated and mortified for that purpose.” (Mosheim. i, 378.) 






Of the ccenobitic members of the different. communities, ‘most pursue an 
erratic and mendicant life: all of them, indeed, at some period have led such 
a life, and have travelled over various parts of India singly or in bodies, sub. 
sisting by alms, by merchandise, and sometimes, perhaps, by less unexception- 
able means, like the Sarabaites of the east, or the mendicant friars of the Latin 
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Church: they have, however, their fixed rallying points, and are sure of finding, 
| in various parts of their progress, establishments of their own, or some friendly 
fraternity where they are for a reasonably moderate period lodged and fed. 
When old or infirm, they sit down in some previously existing Ma/’h, or 
_ establish one of their own. 





The Mat’hs, Asthals, or Aléras, the residences of the monastic commu- 
nities of the Hiridus, are scattered over the whole country: they vary in 
structure and extent, according to the property of which the proprietors are 
possessed; but they generally comprehend aset of huts or chambers for the 
- Makant,* or Superior, and his permanent pupils; a temple, sacred to the deity 
whom they worship, or the Samé4dh, or shrine of the founder of the sect, or 
someeminent teacher ; and a Dharma S44, one or more sheds, or buildings for 
the accommodation of the mendicants or travellers, who ate constantly visiting 
the Math: ingress and egress is free to all; and, indeed, a restraint upon 
personal liberty seems never to have entered into the conception of any of the 
- igious legislators ef the Hindus, - : 


oo 'The Mathis under the entire controul of a Mahant, or Superior, with a 
certain number of resident Chélas, or disciples ; their number varies from three 





| * The following description of the residence of Maxpawa Misra, from the Sankara Vijaya of 
Axawpa Guat, is very applicable to a modern Math. | 
“At the distance of-four Yojanas, west from Hastinapur, was a square plot of ground, extending 
 gc08 on each side, in the centre of it stood a large mansion, constracted of the timber of the Tal, and 
exactly facing it another a hundred cubits in length ; upon the top of this last, were many cages full 
of parrots, and within it resided five hundred pupils, occupied in the study of various 5astras: the 
first was the dwelling of the Teacher, like Brahma with four heads, like the Serpent King, with a 
thousand faces,'and Rudra, with a five-fold head, amongst his disciples like the waves of the ocean, 
and enabling them to overcome the universe in unparalleled profundity and extent of knowledge : he 
was attended by numerous slaves of both sexes: attached to his dwelling, were wells and resérvoirs, 
and gardens and orchards, and his person was pampered with the choicest viands procured daily by 
his disciples, In his court-yard were two Temples, on a circular mound, for the worship of the Vis- 
wadevas and the Sdlagrdm, in the form of Lakshmi Nardyana. 
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or four to thirty or forty, but in both cases there are always a number of 
vagrant or out-members: the resident Chélas are usually the elders of the 
body, with a few of the younger as their attendants and scholars; and it is 
from the senior and more proficient of these ascetics, that the M]ahant is 
usually elected. 


In some instances, however, where the Mahant has a family, the situa- 
tion descends in the line of his posterity: where an election is to be 
effected, it is conducted with much solemnity, and presents a curious picture 
of a regularly organised system of church policy, amongst these apparently 
unimportant and straggling communities, 


The Mat’hs of various districts look up to some one of their own order 
as chief, and they all refer to that connected with their founder, as the com- 
mon head : under the presidence, therefore, of the Mahant of that establish- 
ment, wherever practicable, and in his absence, of some other of acknowledg- 
ed pre-eminence, the Mahanis of the different Mar’hs assemble, upon the 
decease of one of their brethren, to elect u successor. For this purpose they re- 
gularly examine the Chélas, or disciples of the deceased, the ablest of whom 
is raised to the vacant situation : should none of them be qualified, they choose 
a Mahant from the pupils of some other teacher, but this is rarely necessary, 
and unless necessary, is never had recourse to. The new Mahant is then regu- 
larly installed, and is formally invested with the cap, the rosary, the frontal 
mark, or Tid, or any other monastic insignia, by the president of the assem- 
bly. Under the native Government, whether Mohammedan or Hindi—the 
election of the superior of one of these establishments was considered as a mat- 
ter of sufficient moment, to demand the attention of the Governor of the pro- 
vince, who, accordingly, in person, or by his deputy, presided at the election : 
at present, no interference is exercised by the ruling authorities, and rarely 
by any lay character, although occasionally, a Raja, or a Zemindar, to whose 
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liberality the Mai’h is indebted, ‘or in whose lands it is situated, assumes the 
right of assisting and presiding at the election. 


The Mahants of the sect, in which 4 the election takes place, are gene- 
rally assisted by those of the sects connected with them: each is attended by 
- atrain of disciples, and individuals of various mendicant tribes repair to the 
" meeting; so that an assemblage of many hundreds, and sometimes of thou- 

‘sands, occurs: as far as the resources of the Mai’h, where they are assem- 
bled, extend, they are maintained at its expense ; when those fail, they must 
shift for themselves; the election is usually a business of ten or twelve days, 
and during the period of its continuance, various points of polity or doctrine 
are discussed in the assembly. 


Most of the Ma?’hs have some endowments of land, but with the excep- 
; 4 ion of a few established in large cities, and especially at Benares, the indivi- 
dual amount of these endowments is, in general, of little value. There are few 
' Mai’hs in any district that possess five hundred Bigahs of land, or about one 
‘hundred and seventy acres, and the most usual quantity is about thirty or 
forty Bigahs only: this is sometimes let out for a fixed rent; at other times, 
it is cultivated by the Mat’h on its own account ; the highest rental met with, 
in-any of the returns procured, is six hundred and thirty rupees per annum. 
Although, however, the individual portions are trifling, the great number of 
these petty establishments renders the aggregate amount considerable, and as 
the endowed lands have been granted Mai, or free of land tax, they form, al- 
together, a serious deduction from the revenue of each district. 


Besides the lands they may hold, the Ma?’hs have other sources of sup- 

port: the attachment of lay votaries frequently contributes very liberally to 

their wants: the community is also sometimes concerned, though, in general, 

covertly, in traffic, and besides those means of supply, the individual members 
M 
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of most of them sally forth daily, to collect alms from the vicinity, the aggre- 
gate of which, generally in the shape of rice or other grains, furnishes forth 
the common table : it only remains to observe, that the tenants of these Mav?’hs, 
particularly the Vatshnavas, are most commonly of a quiet inoffensive charac- 
ter, and the Mahants efpecially are men of talents and respectability, although 
they possess, occasionally, a little of that self-importance, which the conceit of 
superior sanctity is apt to inspire : there are, it is true, exceptions to this inno- 
cuous character, and robberies, and murders, have been traced to these reli- 


gious establishments. 


The especial object of the worship of RAwXwanpa’s followers is VisuNu; as 
RAmAcnanpra : they, of course, reverence all the other incarnations of Visuku, 
but they maintain the superiority of Rama, in the present or Kali Yug; hence 
they are known collectively as Rémdwats, although the same variety prevails 
amongst them, as amongst the Rémdnujas, as to the exclusive or collective 
worship of the male and female members of this incarnation, or of Rama and 
Sité, singly, or jointly, or Sité Rama :* individuals of them also pay par- 
ticular veneration to.some of the other forms of Visuxv, and they hold in like 
estimation, as the Réménujas, and every Vaishnava sect, the Salagrém stone 
and Tulasi plant: their forms of worship correspond with those of the Hindus 


generally, but some of the mendicant members of the sect, who are very nu-— 


merous, and ‘are usually known as Vairdgis, or Viraktas, consider all form of 
adoration superfluous, beyond the incessant invocation of the name of Krist- 
BA and RAma. 


The practices of this sect are of a less precise nature than those of the 
Rimfnvsas, it being the avowed object of the founder to release his disciples 





* Amongst the temples of this sect at Benares, are two dedicated to Radha Krisha, 
although attached to Maths belonging to the Admdeat order, and not at all connected with the 
followers of VALLABHA, or of CHAITANYA and NiTYANAND. 
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from those fetters which he had found so inconvenient: in allusion to this, . 


indeed, he gave, itis said, the appellation Avadhuta, or Liberated, to his scholars, 
and they admit no particular observances with respect to eating or bathing,* 
but follow their own inclination, or comply with the common practice in these 
respects. The initiatory Manira is said to be Sri Réma—the salutation is Jaya 
Sri Rama, Jaya Rém, or Sita Rim: their marks are the same as those of the 
preceding, except that the red perpendicular streak on the forehead, is varied, 


in shape and extent, at the pleasure of the individual, and is generally narrow- 


er than that of the RimAnuysas. 


Various sects are considered to be but branches of the Ramdnandi Vaish- 
navas, and their founders are asserted to have been amongst his disciples: of 
these disciples, twelve are particularised as the most eminent, some of whom 
have given origin to religious distinctions of great celebrity, and, although 
their doctrines are often very different from those of RimA&nanp, yet the po- 
pular tradition is so far corroborated, that they maintain an amicable inter- 


- course with the followers of Rim&wanp, and with each other. 


The twelve chief disciples of Rim&nanp are named, as follows—Asiknanp, 
Kapir, the weaver, Raepis, the Chamér, or currier, Pfpa, the Rajaput, Sur- 
SURANAND, SUKHANAND, Buivananp, Duanwa the Jat, Sena, the barber— 
ManAnanp, Paramfnanp, and Srfixanp,t a list which shews, that the 
school of R&mAnanp admitted disciples of every caste : it is, in fact, assert- 
ed in the Bhakta Mélé, that the distinction of caste is inadmissible according 
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* The Vairdgis of this sect, and some others, eat and drink together, without negara to 
tribe or caste, and are thence called Kulatut, or Verna Tut. 


+ The Bhakta Mala has a rather different list: 1 Racuus@a'rn, 2 ANANTANAND, 3 KaAnin, 
4 Sux'nAsun, 5 Jiva, 6 PapmAvar, 7 Prra, 8 Boavinann, 9 Ramis, 10 Duara, 11 Seva, 


12 Sursura. His successors, again, were somewhat different, or 1 RacuusA'rn, 2 ANANTANAXD, 


JocAnanp, RimpAs, Sni Ransa, and NArnawant. 
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to the tenets of the Réamdnandis: there is no difference, they say, between 
the Buacavdn and the Bhakt, or the deity and his worshipper; but Buaca- 

“yin appeared in inferior forms, as a Fish, a Boar, a Tortoise, &c., so therefore 
the Bhakt may be born as a Chama, a Kori, a Ci’ hipi, or any other degraded 
caste. 


The various character of the reputed disciples of RAmAnanp, and a con- 
sideration of the tenets of those sects which they have founded, lead to a con- 
clusion, that this individual, if he did not invent, gave fresh force to a very 
important encroachment upon the orthodox system: he, in fact, abrogated the 
distinction of caste amongst the religious orders, and taught, that the holy cha- 
racter who quitted the ties of nature and society, shook off, at the same time, 
all personal distinction—this seems to be the proper import of the term Ava- 
d’huta, which RAMAxann is said to have affixed to his followers, and they were 
liberated from more important restraints than those of regimen and ablution : 
the popular character of the works of this school, corroborates this view of 
RAmixanpa’s innovation; Sankara and RAaminusa wriling to and for the 
Brahmanical order alone, composed chiefly, if not solely, Sanscrit commenta- 
ries on the text of the Vedas, or Sanscrit expositions of their peculiar doctrines, 
and the teachers of these opinions, whether monastic or secular, are indispen- 
sably of the Brahmanical caste—it does not appear that any works exist which 
‘are attributed to RamAnanp himself, but those of his followers are written in 
the provincial dialects, and addressed to the capacity, as well as placed within 

‘the reach of every class of readers, and every-one of those may become a 


_ Fatragt, and rise, in time, to be a Guru or Mahant. 


« We ne have occasion to speak again particularly of such of the above- 


. mentioned isciples of RAmANAND, as instituted separate sects, but there are 


several who did not aspire to that distinction, and whose celebrity is, neverthe- 
less, still very widely spread throughout Hindustan: there are also several 
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personages belonging to the sect of particular note, and we may, therefore, 
here pause, to extract a few of the anecdotes which the Bhakia Mala relates 


of those individuals, and which, if they do not afford much satisfactory infor- — 


mation regarding their objects, will at least furnish some notion of the cha- 
racter of this popular work. 


Pipa, the Rajaput, is called the Raja of Gangaraon: he was originally a 
worshipper of Devf, but abandoned her service for that of Visunu, and 
repaired to Benares to put himself under the tuition of RAmAnawp. Having 
disturbed the sage at an inconvenient season, RAmANAND angrily wished that 
he might fall into the well of his court yard, on-which Pfra, in the fervour 
of his obedience, attempted to cast himself into it to accomplish the desire 


- of the saint. This act was with difficulty prevented by the by-standers, and 


the attempt so pleased RAmAnanp that he immediately admitted the Radja 
amongst his disciples, 


Pipa, after some ‘time abandoned his earthly possessions, and accom- 
panied by only one of his wives, named Srrf, as ardent a devotee as himself, 
adopting a life of mendicity, accompanied RAm&nanp and. his disciples to 
Dwérakd. - Here he plunged into the ‘sea to visit the submarine shrine of 
Krisuwa, and was affectionately received by that deity : after spending some 
days with him, Pfra returned, when the fame of the occurrence spread, and 
attracted great crowds to see him. Finding them incompatible with. his 
devotions, Pipa left Dwdérakéd privately: on the road some Patans carried 
off his wife, but Rima himself rescned her, and slew the ravishers, The 
life of this vagrant Réjd is narrated at considerable length in the Bhakta 
Méild, and is made up of the most absurd and silly legends. On one oc- 


* ¢asion the Raja encounters a furious lion in a forest; he hangs a rosary 


round his neck, whispers the Mantra of Rama, and makes him tranquil in a 
moment; he then lectures the lion on the impropriety of devouring men 


. * 
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and kine, and sends him away: foe ‘and ‘with a ‘pious purpose to do so 
no more. 
Of SunsurAnanp we have a silly enough story of some cakes that were 
by given to him by a Mlechch’ha being changed when in his:mouth into a Tulast 
(\\ leaf. Of Duawna, it is related that a Brahman, by way of a frolic, gave him 
apiece of stone, and desired him to offer to it first, whatever he was about to 
~ éats Daana obeyed, looking upon the stone as the representative of Visn¥u, 
who being: pleased with his devotion, appeared, and constantly tended the 
cattle of the simple Jat: at last he recommended his becoming the disciple of 
RAminanp, for which purpose he went to Benares, and having received the 
Mantra, returned to his farm, RacuuwAru, or in the text As{wawp, succeed- 
ed Riminanp in the Gaddi, or the Pillow of the Makant. Nanananr or Haryi- 
NAND was also a pupil of RimAnanp, whom it is difficult to identify with any 
one in the list above given: we have a characteristic legend of him. 
Being one day in want of fuel to dress his meat, he directed one of his 
pupils to proceed to a neighbouring temple of Devf, and bring away from it 
= any portion of the timber he could conveniently remove: this was done, to the 
great alarm, but utter helplessness of the goddess, who could not dispute the 
authority of a mortal of Harv&xanp’s sanctity. A neighbour who had observ- 
ed this transaction laboured under a like want of wood: at the instigation of 
his wife, he repaired also to the temple, and attempted to remove one of the 


- 


beams, when the goddess, indignant at his presumption, hurled him down and 
. broke his neck : the widow hearing of her husband’s fate, immediately hastened 
to the -temple, and liberally abused the vindictive deity. Devf took advantage 
of the pumacss to make a er for her aanae and cee the man to life, 
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Mala will be given in their proper places, and it will be sufficient here to con- 
fine our further extracts from that authority to Nisuis, the author, Sur Dis, 
and Tutast Dis, to whose poetical talents the late version of it is largely in- 
debted, and Jayapeva,. whose songs have been translated by Sir William Jones, 


Nisuis, the author of the Bhakia Mila, was by birth a Dom, a caste 
whose employ is making baskets and various sort of wicker work. .The early 
commentators say he was of the Hanumdn Bans,. or Monkey tribe, because, 
observes the modern interpreter, Bdner, a monkey, signifies in the Marwar 
language, a Dom, and it is not. proper to mention the caste of a Vaishnava. by 
name: he was born blind, and when but -five-years. old, was exposed by his 
parents, during a time of scarcity, to perish in the woods: in this. situation 
he was found by Acrapis and Kit, two Vaishnava teachers: they had com- 
passion upon his helplessness, and Kix sprinkled his. eyes. with the water of 
his Kamandalu, or water pot, and the child saw: they carried NkpwAsr to their 
Math, where he was brought up, and. received the initiatory Mantra from 
Acrapas: when arrived at maturity, he wrote the Bhakta Mala by desire of 
his Guru. The age of Ninpas must be about two centuries, or twoand a half, 
as he is made cotemporary with M&n Srvu, the Raja of Jaynagar, and with 
Axnrr. He should date much earlier, if one account of his spiritual descent 


which’ makes him the fourth from Rimiwanp* be admitted, but in the 


Bhakia Mélé, Knisuna Dis, the second in that account, does not descend im 
a direct line from R&mAnanp, but derives his qualifications as teacher from the 
immediate instructions of Visunu himself: there is no necessity, therefore, to 
connect NAsHist with Rim&nanp. The same authority places him also 
something later, as it states that Tunast DAs, who was cotemporary with Suan 
JEHAN, visited Nisyist at Vrindavan. It is probable, therefore, that this writer 





* 1 RamAnann, 2 Asdwaxv, 3 Kausuda Dads, 4 Kuz and Acnapids, 5 NappAsi, see 
the next division of this section, 
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flourished at the end of Axsen’s reign, and in the commencement of that 
of his successor. 


The notiees we have of Sur DAs are very brief: he was blind, a great 


| poet, and a devout worshipper of Visunvu, in whose honour all his poems are 


written » they are songs and hymns of various lengths, but usually short, 
and the greater number are Padas, or simply stanzas of four lines, the first 
line forming a subject, which is repeated as the last and the burthen of the 
song, Padas being very generally sung, both at public entertainments, and the 
devotional exercises of the Vaishnava ascetics. Suz DAs is said to have 
composed 125,000 of these Padas: he is almost entitled to be considered as 
the founder of a sect, as blind beggars carrying about some musical imstru- 


_ ments, to which they chaunt stanzas in honour of VisHNU, are generally termed 


Stir Désis. The tomb of Sur Dis, a simple mound of earth, is considered to 
be situated in a tope near Sivpur, a village about two miles to the north of 
Benares. There is also an account of a saint of the same name in the Bhakta 
Mél4, who is possibly a different person from the blind bard. This was 
Brahman, Amin, or collector of the Pergunnah of Sandila, in the reign of AKBER; 
and who with more zeal than honesty made over his collections to the shrine 
of Mapana Moana, a form of KrrsNa, at Vrindavan, and sent. to the 
treasury chests filled with stones:* the minister Toper Mutt, however, 
although a Hindu, was not disposed to confirm this transfer, and he had the 
defaulter arrested and thrown into prison. Sur DAs then applied to AKBER 





* He accompanied them also with the following rhyme, ate aa aera J 7a LE | 
amafe 1a aces ATAATEA BM Tra fe TSH which may be this 
2% The Saints have shared Sandilis taxes, 
Of which the total thirteen lacks is, 
A fee for midnight service owen, 
By me Sur Dés to Madan Mohen, 
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and the good natured monarch, who probably thought his collector more 
fool than knave, set him at liberty. He retired to Vrindaban and eam? con- 
tinued to lead a religious and ascetic life. 


The account of Turast Dis in the Bhakta Mélé, represents him as having 
been incited to the peculiar adoration of Rima by the remonstrances of his 
wife, to whom he was passionately attached : he adopted a vagrant life, visited 
Benares, and afterwards went to Chitrakita, where he had a personal interview 
with Aanumén, from whom he received his poetical inspiration, and the power 
of working miracles : his fame reached Dehli, where SHau Jen4w was emperor : 
the monarch sent for him, and desired him to-produce the person of RAsa, 
which Tunas: Dis refusing to do, the king threw him into confinement; the 
people of the vicinity, however, speedily petitioned for his liberation, as they 
were alarmed for their own security: myriads of monkies having collected 
about the prison, and begun to demolish it, and the adjacent buildings, Suax 
JeHAN set the poet at liberty, and desired him to solicit some favour as a 
reparation for the indignity he had suffered: Tutast DAs, accordingly requested 
him to quit ancient Dehii, which was the abode of RAma, and in compliance 
with this request the emperor left it, and founded the new city, thence nam- 
ed Shéh Jehéndbad. After this, Tutast Dks went to Bindraban, where he had 
an interview with NApuisi: he settled there; and strenuously advocated the 
worship of Sitd Rama, in preference to that of Radha Krishna. 


Besides these legendary tales of this celebrated writer, whose works exer- 


_cise more influence upon the great body of Hindt population, than the whole 


voluminous series of Sanscrit composition, we have other notices of him collect- 
ed from his own works, or preserved by tradition, that differ in some respects 
from the above. From these it appears, that Tunast Dis was a Brahman of the 
Serwariah branch, and a native of Héjapur, near Chitrakuta ; when arrived at 
maturity, he settled at Benires, and held the office of Dewan to the Raja of 
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hat city: his spiritual preceptor was Jacannit’s Dhs, a pupil, as well as Na- 
pukirof Acrapis: he followed this teacher to Goverdhan, near Bindraban, but 
afterwards returned to Benares, and there commenced his Hindi version of the 
Raméyana, in the year of Samvat 1631, when he was thirty-one years of age— 
besides this work, which is highly popular, Tuas! Dis is the author of a Sa? 
Sai, or ¢ollection of one hundred stanzas on various subjects : of the Rdm Gu. 
ndvalt, a series of verses in praise of Rima, of a Giftdvali, and Vinaya Patrika, 
poetical compositions of a devotional or moral tendency, and of a great variety 
of Hymns—as Ragas, Kavits, and Padas, in honour of his tutelary deity and 
his consort, or Rama and Srré. Turast Dis continued to reside at Benares, 
where he built a temple to Sité Réma, and founded a Maé’h adjoining, both 
which are still in existence: he died in the year of the Samvat era, 1680, or 


A. D. 1624, in the reign of Jeninem,* and the legendary story therefore, 


of his intercourse with Suan Jenin, is consequently an anachronism. 


JayapeEva was an inhabitant of a village called Kinduvilwa, where he led an 
ascetic life, and was distinguished for his poetical powers, and the fervour of 
his devotion to Visunvu. He at first adopted a life of continence, but was 
subsequently induced to marry. A Brahman had dedicated his daughter to 
JaGcawxikru, but on his way to the shrine of that deity was addressed by him, 
and desired to give the maiden to Jayaprva, who was one with himself. The 
saint, who it should appear had no other shelter than the shade of a tree, was 
very unwilling to burthen himself with a bride, but her father disregarded his 
refusal, and leaving his daughter with him, departed. Jayapeva then address- 
ed the damsel, and asked her what she proposed to do, to which she replied; 
“whilst I was in my father’s house, I was obedient to his will; he has now 
presented me to you, and I am subject to your pleasure; if you reject me, 
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what remains for me but to die.” The saint finding there was no help, turned 
householder, and removed the image he had worshipped in the air into his 
dwelling, by desire, it is said, of the object of his adoration. In his new con- 
dition he composed the Gifé Govinda, in which Krisuwa himself assisted, for 
on one occasion, JAvapgva being puzzled howto describe the charms of 
RApui, laid down the paper for a happier moment, and went to bathe. 
Krtsana, assuming his person, entered his house, and wrote the requisite des- 
cription, much to the poet’s astonishment on his return home. 


Of the Gitd Govinda it is said, that the Raja of Nildchala (Orissa) composed 
a poem similarly named, but when the two works were placed before Jacan- 
witn, he took the work of Jayapeva to his bosom, and threw that of the Raja 
out of histemple. It is also said, that the Gité Govinda was sung in the court 
of Vixrama, thus assigning to it an antiquity which there is no reason to sus- 
pect it can justly claim. 


Jayapeva being desirous of performing a particular rite for his idol, re- 
sumed his erratic habits, andsucceeded in collecting a considerable sum of money 
for this purpose : on the road, he was attacked by Thegs, or thieves, who robbed 
him, and cut off his hands and feet. In this state he was found by a Raja, 
who took him home, and had his wounds healed. Shortly afterwards the 
thieves, disguised as religious mendicants, came to the cout of the Raja. 
JAYADEVA recognized them, and overwhelmed them with benefits. On their 
departure, two of the Raja’s people were sent to attend them to the confines 
of the Raj, who on their way asked them how they had merited the saint’s 
particular regard. To this they replied, that they had been his fellows 
in the service of a Raja, who had ordered them to put him to death: they 
however only mutilated him, and his gratitude for their sparing his life was 
the reason he had treated them so kindly. They had no sooner uttered these 
words, than the earth opened and swallowed them. ‘The servants of the 
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Raja returned, and reported the occurrence, when a fresh miracle took place 
—the hands and feet of Jayvapeva sprouted forth again. The Raja being 
filled with astonishment, requested the saint to explain these events, which 
he did by narrating what had befallen him. 


After remaining some time with the Raja, where he restored to life his 
own wife PapmAvati, who had voluntarily put an end to herself, he returned 
to Kinduvilwa. Here the Ganges, which was then eighteen cos distant, and 
to which he went daily to bathe, requested him not to undergo so much 
fatigue, as she would rather come to him. The proposal was accepted by the 
saint, and, according to our guide, the river now runs close to the village. 


The ascetic and mendicant followers of R&minanp, known indiscrimi- 
nately as Raménandis or Raméwats, are by far the most numerous class of sec- 
taries in Gangetic India : in Bengal they are comparatively few : beyond this 
province, as far as to Allahabad,* although perhaps the most numerous, 
they yield in influence and wealth to the Saiva branches, especially to the 
Aliis: hence, however, they predominate, and either by themselves, or their 
kindred divisions, almost engross the whole of the country along the Ganges 
and Jwnna : in the district of Agra, they alone constitute seven-tenths of the 
ascetic population. The Rdmdnandis have very numerous votaries, but they 
are chiefly from the poorer and inferior classes, with the exception of the 
Riyaputs and military Brahmans, amongst whom the poetical works of Sur Dis 
and ‘Tunas: Dis, maintain the pre-eminence of Rama and his Bhakts. 






* Some of the principal Mat'hs at Benares are the following: Ramat, Mahant, a temple of R Ama. 
; Miva Ram, Mahant, atemple of Rama. RAmAwvsa, Khaki, Mahant,a temple of SitA Ram. Pu- 
nusHOTTAMA Das, AAdki, Mahan, a temple of Rama. PitAmeana DAs, Mahant, Sita Ram ; this 
is the Mandir of Tulasi Das. Govino DAs, Mahant, Radid Krishna, KAMacnanay, ditto ditto. 

Ait a late meeting (1820) to elect a Ma/ané of one of the Vaishnava Moths, in the vicinity of 
Benares, about 5000 Mendicants of the various branches of the sect attended ; of these, at least 
3000 were Ramdwats, the rest were Sri Vaishnavas, Kabir Panthis, and others. | 


or 
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KABIR PANT’HIS. 





Amongst the twelve disciples of RisAnwanp, the most celebrated of _all, 
and one who seems to have produced directly or indirectly, a greater effect 
on the state of popular belief than any other was Kanin: with an unpre- 
cedented boldness he assailed the whole system of idolatrous worship, and 
ridiculed the learning of the Pandits, and doctrines of the Sastras, in a style 
peculiarly well suited to the genius of his countrymen to whom he addressed 
himself, whilst he also directed his compositions to the Musselman, as well as 
to the Hindu faith, and with equal severity attacked the Mulla and Koran. The 
effect of his lessons, as confined to his own immediate followers, will be shewn 
to have been considerable, but their indirect effect has been still greater; 
several of the popular sects being little more than ramifications from his stock, 
whilst Nénak Shah, the only Hindu reformer who has established a national 
faith, appears to have been chiefly indebted for his religious notions to his 
predecessor Kasin.* This sect therefore claims particular attention. 





* Matcoum says, that Nawax constantly referred to the writings of the celebrated Mo- 
hammedan Caste, (A. R. XI. 267.) and the Kabir Panthis asserts, that he has incorporated several 
thousand passages from Aabir's writings. As to Kubir's being a Mohammedan, I shall allude to the ~ 
improbability of this, I may say impossibility, in the text, noris Cot. MAtcoLm more accurate 
when he calls him a celebrated Sufi, for his doctrines have nothing in common apparently with 
that sect; indeed I think it not at all improbable that no such person as Kasrn ever existed, and that 
his name is @ mere cover to the innovations of some freethinker amongst the Hindus: perhaps some 
one of those considered as his principal disciples: his names are. very suspicious, and Jnydni, the 
sage, or Kabir, the greatest, are generic rather than individual denominations: at any rate, even if 
the individual were distinct, we must suppose that the name which occurs in his writings is nothing 
more than the Tak'hallus or assumed name, under which both Musselman and Hindu poets have 
been accustomed to send their compositions into the world. To return, however, to the obligations 
which the popular religions owe to the real or supposed’ Kasi, I find him avowedly or unavowedly 
cited by Béba Lal, and in the writings of the Sddks, the Satndmis, the Sri Nardéinis and 
Sunydbddis, and Iam told that the Dédu Pant'his, and Derya Dasis ave equally indebted to him. 


P 
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The origin of the founder of this sect is variously narrated, although in 
- the main points, the traditions are agreed: the story told in the Bhakta Mala, 
is, that he was the son of the virgin widow of a Brahman, whose father was a 
follower of RimA&wanv: at his daughter’s repeated request, he took her to see 
R&arkwawp, and that teacher, without adverting to her situation, saluted her 
- with the’benediction he thought acceptable to all women, and wished her the 

conception of a son: his words could not be re-called, and the young widow, 
in order to conceal the disgrace thus inflicted on her, contrived to be privately 
delivered, and exposed the child: it was found by a weaver and his wife, and 
brought up as their own. 


The followers of Kanre do not admit more than the conclusion of this 
legend: according to them, the child, who was no other than the incarnate deity, 
was found floating on a Lotus in Lahartalad, a lake, or pond near Benares, by 
the wife of a weaver, named NiwA, who, with her husband Nurt, was attend- 
ing a wedding procession: she took the child up, and shewed it to her hus- 
band, who being addressed by the child, and desired to take him to Kast, 
fled with terror, thinking they had got hold of some incarnate demon: after 
haying run to the distance of about a mile, he was surprised to find the child 
before him, by whom his fear was tranquillised, and he was persuaded to re- 
turn to his wife, and bring up, without anxiety or alarm, the infant they had 
so marvellously discovered. 


All traditions concur in making Kasi the disciple of RAmAnanp, al- 
though various stories are narrated of the method by which he obtained that 
distinction, and overcame the objections started to him as a man of low 
caste, or, according to very general belief, of the Mohammedan persuasion : 
he succeeded at last by surprise, having put himself in the way of that 
teacher on the steps of the ghdt down which he went at day break to bathe, 
so as to be struck with his foot, on which R&mAnanp exclaimed Ram, Ram, 
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words that Kane assumed, and RAmAwanp acknowledged to be the initiatory 
Mantra, which forms the bond of union between a Guru and his disciple. 


The story of Kanrn’s being a disciple of RAmixanp, however told, and, 
although perhaps not literally true in any fashion, may be so far correct, that 
Kapir was roused by the innovations of that sectary to adopt and extend the 
schism, and seems to place at contiguous periods the eras at which they flou- 
rished : according to the Kabir Pané’his, their founder was present in the 
world three hundred years, or from 1149 to 1449,* but of these dates we 
cannot admit the accuracy of more than one at most, and as the latter is the 
more recent, it is the more probable: agreeable to this, is the connexion of 
Kasir’s writings with the faith of NAnak Suan, who began to teach about 
1490, and it also confirms a particular account, current amongst his followers, 
of his openly vindicating his doctrines before Szxanper Suan,t in whose 
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+ maa arcesa Sr ire dr wet far Fearci aM wife wae wer we 
HRT THAT WA UTC ETS MH Urs at Baar Waa) BAA Sie Bare M 
fast G44 ST GAA Il In the Sambat 1205 JnvAwr meditated, was manifest at Késf, and declared 
the text called Yuaksér+ in the Sambat 1505 he journied to Magar, and on the 11th of the light 
fortnight of Aghan, air mixed with air. ~ 


{ There is a Ramaini to that effect, and the following story is told, with the usual marvel- 
lous embellishments, in the Bhakta Mél4; in that work it is said, his mother complained to Sex ax- 
per Padshak of her son's having deserted the true faith, on which the king sent for him; he ap- 
peared with the Vika and Maid, and when told to make the customary Saldm, he replied, “I know 
none but Rdm, what ‘use is there in prostrating myself to a monarch.” Enraged at his behaviour, 
the king ordered him to be chained hand and foot, and thrown into the river. The water bore him 
te shore. He then commanded him to be cast into fire, but the flames played harmless round him. 
He then directed him to be trodden to death by an elephant, but as soon as the animal saw the 
sage, he turned ‘tail and ran away. ‘The king mounted his own elephant, resolved to execute his 
commands in person, but when he approached, Kasra transformed himself into a lion. The Monarch 
then convinced of his divine character alighted, and falling at hia feet, offered him any lands and 
villages he might chuse: these offers he declined, saying, “ Ram is my wealth: of what avail are 
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time Fentsuta has noticed, that some réligious disputes, possibly connected 
with the history of Kanrr, or that of some of his disciples, did occur. 


These circumstances, connected with the acknowledged date of his death, 
render it exceedingly probable that Kadir flourished about the beginning of 
the 15th century—and as it is also not unlikely that his innovations were con- 
nected with the previous exertions of RAMANAND, consequently that teacher 
must have lived about the end of the 14th. 


According to one account, Kanir was originally named, Jnyani, the 
knowing or wise. The Musselmans, it is said, claim him as one of their persua- 
tion, but his conversancy with the Hindu Sdstras; and evidently limited 
knowledge of the Mohammedan authorities in matters of religion, render 
such a supposition perfectly unwarrantable : at any rate tradition represents 
it to have occasioned a contest between them and the Hindus respecting the 
disposal of his corpse, the latter insisting on burning, the Musselmans, on bu- 
rying it; -in the midst of the dispute, Kani himself appeared amongst them, 
and desiring them to look under the cloth supposed to cover his mortal 
remains, immediately vanished: on obeying his instructions, they found 





worldly possessions, but to set father, and son, and brother, at deadly variance:" he returned to his 

. Coronet, Maucoum in the note before cited, places him in the reign of Surm Stan; this is, 
however, at variance with his own statements; NAwax was in the heighth of his career in 1527, 
(A, R. XI. 206.) then imparting to Basen, tenets which he had partly borrowed from the writings of 
Kazir, and which must consequently have been some time previously promulgated: but Sam Suaw 
did not commence his reign till 1542, and it was therefore impossible for Kase to have lived in his 
reign, and at the same time to have instigated by his own innovations, the more successful ones of 
Nisac. Kasin’s being contemporary with Sexanpen, is also mentioned in Paiva Dasa’s expan- 
sion of the Bhakia Malé: it is likewise stated in the Kholasset al tawdrikh, and is finally established 
by AsvLraz, who says that Kania the Unitarian, lived in the reign of Sultan Secanper Loot, 
(Ay: Ac: 2.38;) 
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nothing under the cloth, but a heap of flowers : one half of these Baviz 
Raja or Brastnna Raja, then Raja of Benares, removed to that City, 
where they were burnt, and where he appropriated the spot now called 
the Kabir Chara to the reception of their ashes, whilst Brzm1 Kuan 
Patan, the head of the Mohammedan party, erected a tomb over the 
other portion at Magar near Gorakhpur, where Kanir had died This 
latter place was endowed by Maysur Att Kuan with several villages, 
and it divides with the Chaura the pilgrimage of the followers of this 
sect. 


- The Kabir Panthis in consequence of their Master having been the reput- 
ed disciple of RAmAXnanp, and of their paying more respect to VisHyxvu, than 
the other Members of the Hindu triad, are always included amongst the 
Vaishnava sects, and maintain with most of them, the Réméwats especially, a 
friendly intercourse and political alliance : it is no part of their faith, however; 
to worship any Hindu deity, or to observe any of the rites or ceremonials of 
the Hindus, whether orthodox or schismatical; such of their members as are 
living in the world conform dutwardly to all the usages of their tribe and 
caste, and some of them even pretend to worship the usual divinities, although 
this 1s considered as going rather farther than is justifiable. Those how- 
ever who have abandoned the fetters of Society, abstain from all the ordi- 
nary practices and address their homage, chiefly in chanting Hymns, ex- 
clusively to the invisible Kanrr: they use no Mantra nor fixed form of 
salutation ; they have no peculiar mode of dress, and some of them go nearly 
naked without objecting however to clothe themselves in order to appear 
dressed, where clothing is considered decent or respectful—the Mahants 
wear a small scull cap: the frontal marks, if worn, are usually those 
of the Vaishnava sects, or they make a streak with Sandal, or Gopi- 
chandan along the ridge of the nose, a necklace and rosary of Zwulasi | 
are also worn by them, but all these outward signs are considered of no 
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importance, and the inward man is the only essential point to be attended 
to.* | 


The doctrines of Kas are taught in a great variety of works in differ- 
ent dialects of Hindi; they are the acknowledged compositions of his disci- 
ples and successors, but they are mostly in the form of dialogues, and profess 
to be of his utterance, either in his own words, with the phrase, Kahdiu Katir, 
« Kanir verily says,’ or to the same substance, which is marked by the qualifica- 
tion, Kalai Kabir, ‘ Kabir has said,’ or they are given in the language of his 
followers, when the expression Dds Kabir, the slave of Kabir, is made use of. 
The style of all their works is very peculiar, they are written in the usual forms 
of Hindi verse, the Doha, Choupai and Samai ; and are very voluminous as 
may be inferred from the following collection, preserved as the A/ds Grantha, 
or The Book at the Chaura. 


1. Suk'h Nidhan. 

2, Goraknat'hia Ghshthi. 
8. Kabir Panji. 

4, Balak’hia Ramaini. 

5. Réaméanandhi Goshthi. 
6. Anand Rém Siégara, 





* To avoid unnecessary contention, and its probable concomitant in other days, persecution, 
wus the object probably of the following prudent maxim, one of the Sq'his of their founder 
wa 4 fefed aq 8 fafee as at faire ard) eT NET wae fafaa 48 ara4 
WTS |) “ Associate and mix with all, and take the names of all; say to every one, yes Sir, yes Sir. 
Abide in your own abode.”—They do not admit that taking the names of all, implies the invocation 
of the illusory deities of the Hindu Pantheon, but means that they should reply as they are 
addressed, whether the phrase he Bandagi, Danddwat, or Rém Rém: the proper salutation of an 
inferior to a superior amongst them, if any be particularly proper, is Bandagi Sahib, Service Sir ; 
to which the latter replies, Guru Ai Dayd, the mercy of the Lord be upon you. 


ia * 
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7. Sabdéval, containing 1,000 Sabdas, or short doctrinal expositions. 

8. Mangala, 100 short poems, amongst which is the account of Kapir’s 
discovery as given above. 

9. Vasant, 100 hymns in that Réga, 

10. Holt, 200 of the songs, called Holt. 

11. Reék’htas, 100 odes. 

12. Jhulanas, 500 odes, in a different style. < 

13, Kahdras, 500 odes, ina different style. 

14. Hindolas, 12 ditto ditto. The subject of all these odes, or hymns, 
is always moral or religious. 

15, Bérah Masa, the 12 months in a religious view, agreeably to Kasim’s 
system, 

16, Chancharas 22. 

17. Chautisas 2: the 34 letters of the Nagari alphabet, with their reli- 
ious sirnification, 

18. Alefnémah, the Persian alphabet in the same manner. 

19. Ramatnis, short doctrinal or argumentative poems. 

Sdkhis 5,000, these may be considered as texts, consisting of one stanza 
each, | 

20. The Vijek, in 654 Sections.* 


* There are two Bijets, however, only differing in the occasional omission”of some passages 
and introduction of others; the longer of the two, they say, was communicated by Kasia himself 
to the Raja of Benares. I rather suspect, however, that the varieties are only those common to 
most Hindu Manuscripts, and that many more than two varieties are to be found. A curious Italian . 
work on the Kabir Pant his, entitled, but not accurately, Mulapanci, intending no doubt Mulapant'hi, 
or Radical disciple, not as rendered, Della Radice, ia published in the third volume of the Mines of 
the East: it was found amongst the papers of the Propaganda, and is communicated by Monsignore 
Muster, Bishop of Zealand, in Denmark; an eminent Scholar, the author of a valuable 
work on the Sahidic Version of the N. T. &c. It is to be presumed, that it is intended to be 
atranslation of some Kanrar work, but how correctly it deserves this character, may be questioned ; 
much of the phraseology of the sect is indeed closely followed, but the minute and ridiculous 
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There are also a variety of stanzas, called Agams, Banis, &c. composing 
a very formidable course of study to those who wish to go deep into the doc- 
trine of this school, and one in which the greatest proficients amongst the 
Kabir Pant'his are but imperfectly versed. A few Séihis, Sabdas and Rékh’ tas, 
with the greater portion of the Vijek, constituting their acquirements : these, 
however, they commit to memory, and quote in argument with singular readi- 
ness and happiness of application; the Goshé’his, or disputations of Kare with 
those opposed to him, as Gornakuwatu, RAmAnanp, and even in spite of chro- 
nology with Mohammed himself, are not read till more advanced, whilst the 
Suk’h Nidhdn, which is the key to the whole, and which has the singularity of 
being quite clear and intelligible, is only imported to those pupils whose stu- 
dies are considered to approach perfection. | 


The author or compiler of the Bije or Vijek, was Bhagodas,* one of 
Kasin’s immediate disciples: it is the great authority amongst the Kabir 
Pant’lus in general ; it is written in very harmonious verse, and with great 
ingenuity of illustration: its style, however, is more dogmatical than argumen- 
tative, and it rather inveighs against other systems than explains its own: in 
the latter respect it is, indeed, so inexplicit and obscure, that it 1s perhaps, 
impossible to derive from it any satisfactory conclusion as to the real doc- 
trines of Kanin. The followers of the Sect admit this obscurity, and much 
difference of opinion prevails amongst them in the interpretation of many 
passages : some of the teachers have a short work professedly written asa 
key to the most difficult parts, but this is in the hands of a chosen few: it is of 





details of its cosmogony, are, with very few exceptions, exceedingly different from those notions 
entertained by the followers of Kabir, as explained in the Bijeks, or Suk’h Nidhén. The extract 
— the Mines, appears to be a portion, the second book, of some work, thus described “ I] 
libro primario deiCabiristi (Specie di riforma della gentilita,) si chiama Satnam Kabir: questo libro 
St ee | 
® OF the shorter work : Wl denarii fonnesiy’biarent 
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no great value, however, as it is little less puzzling than the original, ofa few 
passages of which the following translations will best exemplify the descrip- 


tion thus given: 


Ramarst THe Ist.—God, light, sound, and one woman; from these have sprung Ha- 


-fu, BranmA, and Trrrvnigt. Innumerable are the emblems of Siva and Baavant, which 


they have established, but they know not their own beginning nor end: a dwelling has been 
prepared for them: Hani, Brand, and Stva, are the three headmen, and each has his own 
village: they have formed the Kiandas and the egg of Brahmé, and have invented the six 
Dersanas—and ninety-six Péshafdas: no one has ever read the Védas in the womb, nor 
has any infant been born a member of Jslam. ‘ The woman,’ relieved from the burthen of 
the embryo, adorned her person with every grace. I and you are of one blood, and one life 
animates us both; from one mother is the world born: what, knowledge is this that makes 
us separate, no one knows the varieties of this descent, and how shall one tongue declare 
them; nay should the mouth have a million of tongues, it would be incompetent to the task. 
Kabir has said, I have cried aloud from friendship to mankind ; from not knowing the name 
of Rima, the world has been swallowed up in death. 


& 

In this Ramaini, the first passage contains an allusion to the notions of 
the sect regarding the history of creation. God is called Anter, Inner, that 
which was in all, and in which all was, meaning the first self-existent and all 
comprehensive being. Jyotish is the luminous element, in which he manifested 


himself, and Sabda, the primitive sound or word that expressed his essence— 


the woman, is Méyd, or the principle of error and delusion: the next passage 
relates to the impotence of the secondary gods, and the unnatural character of 
religious distinctions : the woman,” is MayA the self-born daughter of the 
first deity, and at once the mother and wife of Branmi, Visu8vu, and SIvA. 
“* Tand you, &c.” is addressed by her to them, “‘ no one knows, Se.” is an allu- 
sion to the blindness of all worldly wisdom, and the passage winds up with a 
word of advice, recommending the worship of RAma, implying the true God, 
agreeably to the system of Kafr. 
i 


ie 
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The style of the whole Bijek is of this kind: straggling allusions to the de- 
ceits of 1/dyé, to the errors of other sects, and the superiority of their own, 
being strung together with very little method : it will not, however, be neces- 
sary to analyse any more of the passages, and they will become clear by refer- 
ence to the general view of the system, with which we shall be furnished from 
the Suk’h Nidhén: it may be sufficient here to observe, that the doctrines of 
Kalir, are said to be conveyed in four-fold language, or that of Méy%, Atmé, 
Man or intellect, and the Vedas. 


Ramarsi tae 6ru.—( Mayas’ account of the first being, and of herself.) What is his 
colour, form, and shape; what other person has beheld him; the Ombéra did not witness his 
beginning, how then can I explain it; can you say from what root he sprang; he is neither 
the stars, nor sun, nor moon; hehas neither father, nor mother: he is neither water, nor 
earth, nor fire, nor air: what name or description can I give of him: to him is neither day 
nor night, nor family nor caste; he resides on the summit of space; a spark of his substance 
Was once manifest, of which emanation I was the bride; the bride of that being who needs 
no other, : 


SABDA THE 56rn.—To Avr and Rasa we owe our existence, and should, therefore, 
shew similar tenderness to all that live: of what avail is it to shave your head, prostrate 
yourself on the ground, or immerse your body in the stream; whilst you shed blood you 
call yourself pure, and boast of virtues that you never display: of what benefit is cleaning 
your mouth, counting your beads, performing ablution, and bowing yourself ip temples, when, 
whilst you mutter your prayers, or journey to Mecca and Medina, deceitfulness is in -your 
heart. The Hindu fasts every eleventh day, the Musselman during the Ramazan, Who 
formed the remaining months and days that you should venerate but one. Ifthe Creator 
dwell in Tabernacles, whose residence is the universe? who has beheld Réma seated amongst 
images, or found him at the shrine to which the Pilgrim has direeted his steps? The city 
of Hana is to the east, that of Aur to the west; but explore your own heart, for there 
are both Rima and Karim. Who. talks of the lies of the Féds and Tels? those who un- 
derstand not their essence. Behold but one in all things, it is the second that leads you 
astray Every man and woman that has ever been born is of the same nature with yourself 
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He, whose is the world, and whose are the children of Ali and Rém, He is my Guri, He 


is my Pir. 


The following Sahda, is peculiarly illustrative of the mystical and un- 
intelligible style of parts of the Bijek ; the explanation of the terms is taken 
from the key above referred to, but the interpreter is, perhaps, the most 
unintelligible of the two. — 


Sanpa THE 69ru.— Who is the (1) magistrate of this city, (2) the meat (3) is exposed, 
and the (4) Vulture sits guarding it, the (5) Rat is converted into a (6) boat, and the (7) Cat 
is in charge of the helm; the (8) Frog is asleep, and the (9) Snake stands sentinel, the (10) 
Ox bears; the (11) Cow is barren; and the (12) Heifer is milked thrice a day; the (13) 
Rhinoceros is attacked by the (14) Jackall; very few know the (15) station of Kadir. (16) 


Key. 1. Man the pride of intellect. 2. The body. 3. The Vedas, or scriptural 
writings of any sect, which teach the true nature of God. 4. The Pandit, or worldly ex- | 
pounder of divine truths. 5, Man or intellect. 6. A mere vehicle for the diffusion of 7. Maya, 
illusion and falsehood. 8. The Siddha or saint. 9. Paraméswara, the supreme being. 
10. Fishtw. 11. Miyé or Devi. 12. Paraméswara, the supreme. 13. A holy man. 14. Intel- 
lectual or doctrinal pride. 15. The divine nature. 16. God identified with man and nature. 





The Séi’his of Kabir deserve, perhaps, a more copious exemplification : 
they are very gradually current even amongst those not his followers, they con- 
tain much curious matter, and they have often been referred to without their 
character being duly understood ; there are some thousands of them, of which 
the Bijek comprehends between three and four hundred ; one hundred will be 
sufficient, as a specimen of the whole: they are taken with one or two excep- 
tions, from the Bijek of the Kabir Chaura, in the order in which they occur. 


| Sak’ his. 
1. When man springs from the womb, he is void of every care: pass but the sixth 
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_ & My word is of the word; hear it, go not astray ; ifman wishes to. know the truth, let 

him investigate the word. 

3. My word is from the first; the word has been deposited in life; a basket has been 
provided for the flowers; the horse has eaten up the Ghee. 

4. My word is from the first; meditate on it every moment; you will flourish in the 
end like the Joar plant, which shews externally but beards and leaves. 

5. Without hearing the word, it is utter darkness; say, whither shall any one go; 
without song gate way of the word, man will ever be astray. 





re fe many/words, but take the pith of them; he who takes not = essence, 
saith oo will tive a 5 profitless life. 

7. For the sake of the word, some have died, and some have resigned dominion: he 
who has investigated the word, has done his work. 

8, Lay in your provender, and provide your carriage, for if your food fail, and feet be 
weary, your life is in the hands of another. 

9, Lay in provender sufficient for the road, whilst time yet serves: evening comes on; 
the day is flown, and nothing will be provided. 

. 10. Now is the time to prepare, henceforth the path is difficult: the travellers’all 
hasten to purchase where there is neither trade nor market. 

ll. He who knows what life is, will take the essence of his own: such as it is now, he 
will not possess it a second time. 

12. If you know how mankind pass their lives, you will live aecording to your 
knowledge ; fetch water for your own drinking, nor demand it from others and 
drink. | 

13. Why go about to offer water; there is abundance in every pone: when man is 
veally thirsty, he needs no solicitation, but will drink by force. 

: 14. ‘The goose (the world or life) sells pearls; a gold vessel is full of them ; but 
with him who knows not their value, what can be done. 

~ “15. ‘The goose abandons the lake, the body is withered and dry: Kabir has called 
aloud, here is a path, there is a resting place ! 

16. The goose abandons the Lake, and lodges in a water jar. Kabir calls aloud, re- 
pair to your village, nor demolish your habitation, 

a ite C goose and the paddy bird are of one colour, and frolic in the same pool; the 
Goose extracts #Re milk from the water, and-the padily bird drinks the mire, . ». 
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18. Why comes the feeble doe to the green pool; numerous foes lie in wait for her; 
how should she escape. 

19. ‘The three worlds form a cage; vice and virtue spread a net: life is the prey; 
and time the fowler. 

20. The half of a SédAi is sufficiently arduous, if duly investigated ; of what avail are 
the books of the Pandit, or incessant study, " 

21. Having combined the five elements, I found one offspring; now I ask the Pandit, 
whether life or the word be the greater, 

22. Of the five elements, the body was formed : when th’ body was formed 
what was done: subservient to action, it is called life, but by action, life is 
destroyed. 

23. The offspring of the five elements is called Man ; if one element be withdrawn, 
the whole compound is destroyed. 

“4. With the five elements is the abode of a great mystery; when the body is decom- 
posed, has any one found it ; the word of the teacher is the guide. 

25. Colour proceeds from colour, yet behold all are but one: of what colour then 
is life: think well of this. 

26, Life is wakefulness: the word is like Borax, white: who has the yellow drop, 


‘onith Kadir, that has turned the water of that colour. 


27. There isa mirror in the heart; but the face is not visible in it: then only will the 
face be reflected there, when doubleness of heart shall disappear. 

#8. ‘The dwelling of Kabir is on the peak of a mountain, and a narrow path leads to 
it, an ant cannot put its foot upon it, but the pious man may drive up an ox. 

29. The blind man talks of a district, which he has not seen ; they are possessed of a 
salt pit, and offer camphor for sale. 

30. The road that Saxaxa and his brethren, that Baanmi, Visunv, and Mangia 
have travelled, is still traversed by mankind: what advice can I bestow. 

81. The plough ascends the hill; the horse stops in the village: the bee seeks for 
honey, where there are no flowers : declare the name of the plant. 

32. Sandal!’ restrain thy fragrance: on thy account, the wood is cut down; the living 
slay the living, and regard only the dead. 

33. ‘The sandal (the soul,) is guarded by serpents, (passion;) what can it effect? every 
hair-is impregnated with venom ; where shall Ambrosia enter,’ 

5 
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$4, The seizer (death,) lets not go his hold; though his tongue and beak be scorched: 
where it deems a dainty, the Chakor devours the burning coals. 
85. The Chakor (hill partridge,) in its passion for the moon, digests the burning coal, 
Kanin declares it does not burn him, such is the fervour of his affection. 

$6. The village is on the top ofa mountain, and so is the abode of the stout man. 
Choose, Kabir, one for your protector, who can really give you an asylum. 

$7. Thecrowd has taken the road travelled by the Pandit: Kabir has ascended the 
steep defile, where lies the abode of Ram. 

38, What, ho! Kabir, descend, together with your car and provender ; your provender 
will fail, your feet will grow weary, and your life will be in the hands of another. 

$9. From the contest of swinging and being swung, no one has escaped. Gorak's 
(the founder of the Jogis,) was stopped at the city of time; who shall be called exempt. 

40. Gorax’s, enamoured as he was of Rima, is dead; his body was not burnt: 
(the Jogis bury the dead,) the flesh has decayed, and is turned to clay, and such rank as the 
Kauravas enjoy, does he obtain (bodily annihilation.) 

41. The young camel flying from the wood, has fallen into the stream; how shall the 
snimal proclaim its misfortune, who shall learn it? 

42, After a search of many days an empty shrine is raised: the camel's calf has stray- 
ed into a pit, and repents its heedlessness, when assistance is far off. 

43, Kaprn (mankind) has not escaped error, he is seized in various forms: without 
knowledge of its lord the heart will be but ashes. 

44. Although not subject to fine, a heavy fine has been imposed upon the world: it 
has proved unprofitable: avarice has disposed of it; the juice of the cane yields both 

45. In the confines of the Malaya Mountain (where Sandal grows) the Palds 
(Butea) tree acquires fragrance, were the Bamboo to grow there for ages, it would never 
gain perfume. . - 

46, In the Woods of the Malaya Mountain grow trees of every kind, they may be 
called Sandal, but they yield not the Sandal of Malaya. 

4%, Walking, walking still, the feet are weary ; the city is yet far off, a tent is erected 
by the road side; say, who is to blame. | 

48. The end of the journey is sun set, but night comes on mid-way; it is from the 
embrace of many lovers that the wanton is barren. 
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49, Man (the pride of intellect) enquires, when may I be allowed to go; the heart 
asks when shall I go: the village (truth) that I have been these six months in quest o 
(investigating in the six Dersanas, or systems), is not half a mile remote. 

50. He has left his dwelling asan Ascetic, and goes to the thickets to practice pe- 
nance: tired of the Pan-box, he beats the betle vender, and eats split pease. 

5]. When a man (intending, however, here a Jogi) becomes acquainted with the 
name of Rim, his body becomes a mere skeleton; his eyes taste no repose; his limbs retain 
no flesh. 

52. Hewho sows Rim, never puts forth the buds of wrath: he attaches no value 
to the valueless; he knows neither pleasure nor pain. 

68. The cut mango will not blossom, the slit ear cannot be reunited ; whose loss is 
it, if they apply not the philosopher's stone, that Goran’ had. 

54, They have not regarded good advice, but have deter 
says and cries aloud, the world has passed away like a dream. 

55. When fire (evil) burns amidst the ocean, (the world) no one sees the smoke: 
he is conscious of the fire who lighted it, and he who perishes in the flame. 

56. ‘The incendiary orders the fire to be kindled, and he whe lights .it singes his 
wings: he expiates his own act: the thatch escapes, but the house is burned. 

57, -When fire (truth) burns in the ocean (the mind), as it burns, it clears away the 
rubbish (worldly care). Pandits from the east and from the west have died in the discussion. 

58. ‘When fire blazes in thé ocean, the thatch of the house falls to pieces. Mankind’ 
weep as they resign their breath, and the inestimable jewel is lost. 

49. ‘That a drop falls into the ocean, all can perceive; but that the drop and the 
ocean are but one, few can comprehend. 

60. The poison still remains in the soil, although the latter has been a hundred times 
sprinkled with ambrosia—man quits not the evil practices to which he has been long ad- 
‘G1. The bellows is applied to the damp wood, which calls aloud with pain: if again 
it is caught j in the blacksmith’s forge, it will be burned the second time. 

62. The soul that pines in absence, yainly flies to medicaments for relief; sigh fol- 
lows sigh ; it faints repeatedly and recovers, to exist, restless and distressed. 

- 63. ‘The separated (spirit) is like the moist fuel which smokes and blazes by fits: 
then only will it be exempted from pain, when all is utterly consumed, 


ined for themselves. Kadir 
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64. An invitation has been issued in metre, and no one has understood the stanza; 
fortunate is the scholar who comprehends the word. 

65. Take the true word of Kabir to your heart; the mind has received, but mot un- 
derstood it, although it has been divulged throughout the four ages. 
| 66. Ifyou area true dealer, open the the market of veracity; keep clean your in. 
ward man, and repel oppression to a distance, 

67. ‘The house is of wood, fire is all around it; the Pandit, with his learning is burnt; 
the prudent man makes his escape. - 

68. Drops fall from heaven on the verdure of Srd@van: all the world are Paishnavas, 
no one listens to the teacher. 

69. The bather dives nor comes up again; I think within pase should sleep sur- 
prise him in the stream of fascination, what will befall him. 

70. The Sadkhs (text) is uttered, but not obeyed; the road is pointed out, but not 
followed; the stream of fascination sweeps him away; he finds no place to put his 
feet. Me 

71. Many there are that talk, bat few that take care to be found: let him pass on 
without regard, who practices not what he professes. 

“72. One by one, let each be considered, and adhered to, so shall error be stopped: 
_he who is double faced like a drum, shall he slapped (like a drum) on both cheeks. 
» °%3. He who has no check upon his tongue, has no truth in his heart; keep him not 
rfompeny: he will kill you on the high way. 
‘P74. Life has been destroyed by the repeated falschoods of the tongue; it has strayed 
- the path of pride, and been whirled in the swing of time. 
75. Puta check upon the tongue; speak not much; associate with the wise; inves- 
tigate the ‘gords, of the teacher. 
16 *)Thet body is wounded by a spear, the head is broken off, and left in the flesh; 
‘it cannot’ be extracted without the load stone: a thousand other stones are of no avail. 
77. At first the ascent is difficult, but afterwards the way is easy; the beauty is be- 
hind the’curtain, far from the pregnant woman. 
“18. ‘Worldly existence is the season for reflecting what is the Yoge: the season is 
‘passing away; think, ye, who have understanding. 
79. Doubt has overcome the world, and no one has triumphed over doubt: he will 
refute doubt, who has investigated the word. 
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80. The eyes see dimly from incessant babbling, Kabir cries aloud, and says, 
understand the word that is spoken. 

81. Life is the philosopher's stone, the world is of iron: Pérst (Mayd,) comes from 
Paras, (God,) the mintage is of the former. 

82. Affection is the garment in which man dresses for the dance: consign yourself 
hand and foot to him, whose body and soul are truth. 

88. In the concavity of the mirror, the image is formed: the dog secing his likeness 
barks at it till he dies. 

84. But as a man viewing his reflexion in a mirror, knows that it and the original 
are but one, so should he know that é/s element, is but that element, and that thus the world 

85. Kanir cries aloud to his fellows, ascend the sandal ridge ; whether there be a road 
prepared or not; what matters it to me. 

86. Truth, provided there be truth in the heart, is the best of all; there can be no 
happiness without truth, let man do as he will. 

87. Let truth be your rate of interest, and fix it in your heart; a real diamond should 
be purchased, the mock gem is waste of capital. 

88. Truth is the best of all, if it be known for truth—when truth combines with truth, 
then a real union is effected. 

89. No act of devotion can equal truth; no crime is so heinous as falsehood; in the 
heart where truth abides, there is my abode. 

90. The net of error catches the heron ; the simpleton falls into the snare: Kanrr de- 
clares, that Ae will escape the toils, who has discrimination in his heart. 

91. Like the harlot companion of the minstrel is life, (Jiv) associated with intellect, 


7 (man) at his command, she dances various steps, and is never separated from him. 


92, This pride of intellect is manifold; now a swindler, now a thief; now a liar, now 
a murderer; men, sages, gods, have run after it in vain; its mansion has a hundred 
gates, 

93. The snake of separation has attached itself to the body, and darted its fangs into 
the heart: into the body of the Sdd’A, it finds no admission : prepare yourself for what may 
happen. , 

94. How is it possible to reach the city when the guide cannot point out the road: 
when the boat is crazy, how shall the passengers get clear of the GAdt, 

Tt 
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95. When the master is blind, what isto become of the scholar: when the blind leads 
the blind, both will fall into the well. 

96. Yet the master is helpless when the scholar is unapt; it is Rowing through a bamlu, 
to teach wisdom to the dull. 

97. The instruction of the foolish is waste of knowledge; a maund of soap cannot wash 
charcoal white. 

98, The tree bears not fruit for itself, nor for itself does the stream collect its waters ; 
for the benefit of others alone, does the sage assume a bodily shape, 

99. 1 have wept for mankind, but no one has wept with me; Ae, will join my tears, 
who comprehends the word. 

100. All have exclaimed, master, master, but to me this doubt arises; how can they 
sit down with the master, whom they do not know, 


The preceding will serve as exemplifications of the compositions of this 
school: they are necessarily unsatisfactory, as amongst some hundreds of similar 
this ace, is unavoidably perplexing and incomplete: they are, however, suf- 
ficient for the present purpose, as the perusal of the entire work from which 
they have been selected, would not convey any more positive notions of the 


the business of selection, when confined to the few admissible in 





doctrines of Kabir: these we shall now proceed to state according to the 
authority of the Suk’h Nidhan, 


The Suk’h Nidhdn is supposed to be addressed by Kabir himself to Dher- 
madés his chief pupil, and a follower of Ramdnand’s doctrines ; it is said to be 
the work of Srurcorat, the first of Kanir’s disciples, 


From this authority it appears, that although the Kabir Panthe’s have 
withdrawn, in such a very essential point as worship, from the Hindu commu- 
nion, they still preserve abundant vestiges of their primitive source ; and that 
their notions are in substance the same as those of the Pauranic sects, espe- 
cially of the Vaishnava division. They admit of but one God, the creator of the 
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world, and in opposition to the Vedénta notions of the absence of every 
quality and form, they assert that he has body, formed of the five elements 
of matter, and that he has mind endowed with the three Gunas, or qualities 
of being; of course of ineffable purity and irresistible power: he is free from 
the defects of human natures, and can assume what particular shape he 
will: in all other respects he does not differ from man, and the pure man, 
the Sadh of the ‘Kasir sect, is his living resemblance, and after death 1s 
his associate and equal; he is eternal, without end or beginning, as in fact is 
the elementary matter of which he consists, and of which all things are 
made residing in him before they took their present form, as the parts of the 
tree abide in the seed, or flesh, blood and bone, may be considered to be 
present in the seminal fluid: from the latter circumstance, and the identity 
of their essential nature, proceeds the doctrine, that God and man are not only 
the same, hut that they are both in the same manner, every thing that lives 
and moves and has its being: other sects have adopted these phrases literally, 
but the followers of Kabir do not mean by them to deny the individuality of 
being, and only intend these texts as assertions of all nature originally parti 


cipating in common elementary principles. 


The Paramapurusha was alone for seventy-two ages, for after the Pauraniks 
the Kabir Pent’ his maintain successive and endless creations: he then felt a de- 
sire to renew the world, which desire became manifest in a female form,* 
being the M/éy4, from whom all the mistaken notions current amongst man- 
kind originate ; with this female the Adi Bhavéni, Prakriti or Sakti, the 
Parama Purusha, or first male, cohabits, and begets the Hindu triad, 
Brakma, Vishnu and Siva: he then disappears, and the lady makes advances 





* hese notions are common to the whole Hindu system—diversified according to the, fa- 
vorite object of worship, but essentially the same in all sects; we shall have occasion to discuss them 
more fully under the division SéMéas, or worshippers of SAKTI. 
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to her own sons: to their questions of her origin and character, she tells 
them, she was the bride of the first great invisible being, without shape 
and void, and whom she describes agreeably to the Veddnia notions ; that she 
is now at liberty, and being of the same nature as themselves, is a fit associate 
for them: the deities hesitate, and Vishnu, especially putting some rather puz. 
zling queries to Méyd, secured the respect of the Kalir Panit’his, and excited 
the wrath of the goddess : she appears as Maha Méyé, or Durgé, and frightens 
her sons into a forgetfulness of their real character, assent to her doctrines, 
and compliance with her desires: the result of this, is the birth of Saraswati, 
Lakshmi and Umé, whom she weds to the three deities, and then establishing 
herself at Jwdlamuk’hi, leaves the three wedded pairs to frame the universe, 
and give currency to the different errors of practice and belief which they 
have learnt from her. 


It is to the falsehood of Mdéyd and her triminal conduct that the Kabir 
Pant'his perpetually allude in their works, and in consequence of the deities 
pinning their faith upon her sleeve, that they refuse them any sort of reveren- 
tial homage : the essence of all religion is to know Kabir in his real form, a 
Knowledge which those deities and their worshippers, as well as the followers 
of Mohommed, are all equally strange to, although the object of their reli. 
gion, and of all religions is the same. 


Life is the same in all beings, and when free from the vices and defects 


of humanity assumes any material form it pleases: as long as it is ignorant of © 


its source and parent, however, it is doomed to transmigration through vari- 
ous forms, and amongst others we have a new class of them, for it animates 
the planetary bodies, undergoing a fresh transfer, it is supposed, whenever a 
star or meteor falls: as to heaven and hell, they are the inventions of Miayd, 
and are therefore both imaginary, except that the Swerga of the Hindus, and 
Bihisht of the Musselmans, imply worldly luxury and sensual enjoyment, whilst 
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the Narak and Jehannam are those cares and pains which make a hell upon 

The moral code of the Kabir Pant’his is short, but if observed faithfully is 
of arather favourable tendency. Life is the gift of God, and must not there- 
fore be violated by his creatures ; Humanity is, consequently, a cardinal virtue, 
and the shedding of blood whether of man or animal, a heinous crime. Truth 
is the other great principle of their code, as all the ills of the world, and 
ignorance of God, are attributable to original falsehood. Retirement from the 
world is desirable, because the passions and desires, the hopes and fears which 
the social state engenders, are all hostile to tranquillity and purity of spirit, 
and prevent that undisturbed meditation on man and God which is neces- 
sary to their comprehension. ‘The last great point is the usual sum and sub- 
stance of every sect amongst the Hindus,” implicit devotion in word, act, and 
thought to the Guru, or spiritual guide: in this, however, the characteristic 
spirit of the Kabir Pant’his appears, and the pupil is enjoined to scrutinize 
his teacher’s doctrines and acts, and to be first satisfied that he is the sage he 
pretends to be, before he resigns himself to his controul. This sect, indeed, is 
remarkably liberal in this respect, and the most frequently recurring texts of 
Kabir are those which enforce an attentive examination of the doctrine, 
that he offers to his disciples. The chief of each community has absolute 
authority over his dependants: the only punishments he can award, however, 
are moral, not physical—irregular conduct is visited by reproof and admoni- 
tion: if the offender does not reform, the Guru refuses to receive his salutation; 
if still incurable, the only further infliction is expulsion from the fraternity. 





* The Bhdgavat declares the Deity and Guru to be the same. 
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Nasuas declares the Deity, Guru, worshipper, and worship, to be four names and one subst 
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The doctrine of outward conformity, and the absence of visible objects 
of worship have prevented this sect from spreading very generally through- 
out India : it is, however, very widely diffused, and as I have observed, has 
given rise to many others, that have borrowed its phraseology, and caughta 
considerable portion of its spirit: the sect itself is split into a variety of sub- 
divisions, and there are no fewer than twelve branches of it traced up to the 
founder, between which a difference of opinion, as well as descent prevails : 
the founders of these twelve branches, and the position of their descendants, are 
the following :— 

1. Srurcopan Dfs, the author of the Suk’h Nidhdn : his successors pre- 
side over the Chaura at Benares, the Samdédh at Magar, an establishment at 
Jaganndi’h, and one at Dwérakd. 

2. Bhago Ds, the author of the Bijek, his successors reside at Dhanauti. 

3. Narayan Dds, and 

4. Churaman Dds; these two were the sons of Dusraa DAs, a merchant 
of the Kasaundhya tribe, of the Sri Vaishnava sect, and one of Kabir’s first 
and most important converts; his residence was at Bandho near Jebbelpur, 
where the Maé’hs of his posterity long remained: the Maehants were family 
men, thence termed Bans Gurus: the line of Nkrivan DAs is extinct, and 
the present successor of Churéman, being the son of a concubine, is not ac- 
knowledged as\a Mahant by all the other branches. 

5. Jaggo Dds, the Gaddi or Pillow at Cuttack. 

6. Jivan Dds, the founder of the Setn4mi sect, to whom we shall again 
_ have occasion to advert. | 

7. Kamdl._—Bombay : the followers of this teacher practise the Yoga, 
Kamal himself, is said to have been the son of Kalir, but the only authority 
for this is a popular and proverbial phrase.* 

* FA Fe ANT ar Gr sqat ya Hares Nl « The Race of Kabir became extincy 


when his son KamAn was born,” Kam At adopting, on principle, a life of celibacy, or being a 
person of worldly appetites.—Rorsucx’s Provenss, 2. ], 656. ii 
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8. Tak Saii—Baroda. 
~9.  Jnyani.—Majjhni near Sahasram. 

10. Saheb D&és.—Cuttack : his followers have also some distinct notions, 
and form a sect called Mila Pant’his. 

ll. Nitydnand. 

12. Kamal Ndd: these two settled somewhere in the Dekhin, but my 
imformant could not tell me exactly where. There are also some popular, 
and perhaps local distinctions of the sect, as Hansa Kabiris, Dana Kabiris, and 
Mangréla Kabiris, but in what respect, except appellation, they differ from the 
rest has not been ascertained. 


Of these establishments the Kabir Chawra, at Benares, is pre-eminent in 
dignity, and it is constantly visited by wandering members of the sect, as well 
as by those of other kindred heresies: its Mahant receives and feeds these 
visitors whilst they stay, although the establishment has little to depend upon, 
except the occasional donations of its lay friends and followers. BaLwant 
Sinn, and his successor, Cuerr Siu, were great patrons of it, and the latter 
granted to the Chaura a fixed monthly allowance. Curr Sivu also attempted 
to form some estimate of the numbers of the sect, and if we may credit the 
result, they must be very considerable indeed, as at a grand meeting, or Mela, 
which he instituted near Benares, no fewer than 35,000 Kabir Pant’his of the 
Monastic and Mendicant class are said to have been collected. There is no 
doubt that the Kabir Pani’his, both clerical and lay, are very numerous in all 
the provinees of upper and central India, except, perhaps, in Bengal itself: 
the quaker-like spirit of the sect, their abhorrence of all violence, their 
regard for truth, and the inobtrusiveness of their opinions, render them very 
inoffensive members of the state: their mendicants also never solicit alms, 
and in this capacity even they are less obnoxious than the many religious 
vagrants, whom the rank soil of Hindu superstition and enervating operation 
of an Indian climate so plentifully engender. 


| 
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"This division of the Vaishnavas is generally derived, though not immedi- 
ately, from RAmAnanp, and is undoubtedly connected in its polity, and prac- 
tice, with his peculiar followers. The reputed founder is Kin, the disciple of 
KnisunapAs, whom some accounts make the disciple of Asinanp, the disciple 
of RimAnawp, but the history of the Kidki sect is not well known, and it 
seems to be of modern origin, as no notice of it occurs in the Bhakta Méld, or 


‘in any other work that has been consulted: the sectaries, though believed to 


be rather numerous, appear to be either confined to a few particular districts; 
or to lead wholly an erratic life, in which latter character they are confounded 
with the class of Bairdgis: as no written accounts have been procured, and 


_ the opportunities of obtaining oral information have been rare and imperfect, 


a very brief notice of this sect is all that can here be offered. 


The Khdkis, as the name implies, are distinguished from the other Vaisk- 
navas, by the application of clay and ashes to their dress or persons: those 
who reside in fixed establishments generally dress like other Vaishnavas, but 
those who lead a wandering life, go either naked or.nearly so, smearing their 
bodies with the pale grey mixture of ashes and earth, and making, in this 


state, an appearance very incompatible with the mild and decent character of 


the Vaishnava sects: the KAdhis also frequently wear the Jaédé, or braided hair, 
after the fashion of the votaries of Siva, and, in fact, it appears that this Bect 
affords one of the many instances of the imitative spirit common amongst the 
Hindu polytheists, and has adopted, from the Saivas, some of their charac- 
teristic practices, blending them with the preferential adoration of VisHNv, 
as Raghundth or Rama; the Khéhis also worship Srr4, and pay particular vene- 
ration to Haxumiy, 
Borys 

Many Kidkis are established about Farakhabad, but their principal. seat 

on this side of India is at Hanwman Gérh, near Syudhya, in Oude: the Samdadh 
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or spiritual throne, of the foun der, is said to be at Jeypur: the term Samadh ap. 
plied:to it, however, would seem to indicate their adopting alike practice with 
the Jogis, thateof burying their dead, as the word is more generally used to 
express a tomb or mausoleum.* 





: MALUK DASIS, ; 

The Maluk Dasis form another subdivision of the Ramdnand: Vaishnavas, 
of comparatively uncertain origin and limited importance : they are generally 
traced from Réménand in this manner: 1. Rémdnand, 2. Asinand, 3. Krishna 
Dés, 4. Kil, 5. Malik Das ; making the last, consequently, contemporary 
with the author of the Bhakta Mala, and placing him in the reign of AKBER, 
or about 250 years ago, * 


We had occasion, in the notice taken of Nisaist, to shew that the spiri- 
tual genealogy now enumerated could scarcely be correct, foras R&mAnanp 
must have flourished prior to the year 1400, we have but three generations be- 
tween him and the date even of AxpeEr’s succession 1555, or a century and a 
half: it was then mentioned, however, that according to the Bhakta Mala, 
Knisnwa DAs was not the pupil of Askxanp, and consequently the date of suc- 
cession was not necessarily uninterrupted: we might therefore place MaLéx Dis 
where there is reason to place NAsuis, about the end of Akser’s reign, as far 
as this genealogy isto be depended upon, but there is reason to question even 
its accuracy, and to bring down MaLék DAs to a comparatively recent period : 


* ‘The little information given in the text, was obtained from the Superior of a small, but neat » 


establishment on the bank of the river, above Bisrdnta GAdt, at Farakhabad. The @aAdé and Math 
had been recently erected by a merchant of Lucknow : the tenants, three or four in number, were 
deputation from Ayudfya, in Oude, and were but little acquainted with their own peculiarities, 
although not reluctant to communicate what they knew; other Khakis encountered here Soci 
Nagas and Brahmdcharis, with whom no satisfactory communication was attainable ; there were 
other establishments, but time did not permit their being visited. 
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the uniform belief of his followers is indeed sufficient testimony on this hea, 
and they are invariably agreed in making him contemporary with Aurenezen. 





appear to have been little more than the name of the teacher, and a shorter 
streak of red upon the forehead: in one respect indeed there is an important 


distinction between these and the Raémédnandi ascetics, and the teachers of the 


Malik Dasis appear to be of the secular order, Grihasthas, or house-holders, 
whilst the others are all ecenobites: the doctrines, however, are essential! y the 
same: WisHNnu, as Rama, is the object of their practical adoration, and their 
principles partake of the spirit of quietism, which pervades these sects: their 
chief authority is the Bhagavat Gita, and they wead some small Sanscrit 
tracts, containing the praise of Rama: they have also some Hindi Sak hus, 
and Vishnu Padas attributed to their founder, as also a work in the same 

language, entitled the Dasratan : the followers of this sect are said to be 
numerous in particular districts, especially amongst the trading and servile 
classes, to the former of which the founder belonged.* 


The principal establishment of the Malik Dédsis is at Kara Manikpur, 
the birth-place of the founder, and still occupied by his descendants ; + 


<=.) ee SS 


* <A verse attributed to Marén DAs is so generally current, as to have become proverbial, 
it is unnecessary to point out its resemblance to Christian texts AWC AL A Wait Gel ac 


WA | Se Aaa Gt He wa ar lar TIA ll The snake performs no service, the bird 
discharges no duty. “Matéx Dis declares, RAs is the giver of all. 


‘ + There is some variety in the accounts here, Mat'aura NAitn says, the Jomb is at Aara ; 

_  Purdn Dés asserts, that it is at Jaganndfh, and the birth-place at Aara—he has been at 

~~ “both; the establishment at Jaganndt‘h is of great repute; it is near to a Mad‘A of Kaotn Panr'nts, 

and all ascetics who go to this place of pilgrimage, consider it essential to receive the Malis Dias 

“ka Twkra, from the one, and Kahir ka Torani, from the other, or a piece of bread and spoonful 

of sour rice water. This and most of the other particulars, were procured for me from the present 
Mahant, by a young officer, Lizvr, Wizrow, stationed for a short time at Kara, 


The modifications of the Vaishnava doctrines introduced by Matitix Dis,. 
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the present Mahapt is the eighth in descent from him: the series is thus enu- 
merated. 


1 Mantx. Dhks. @ Raimsawkur. 3 Karsnwasnhut. 4 Tuaxurn DAs. 
5 Gorkt Dis. 6 Kuny Benfat. 7 RamsiuG. 8 Seopreshp Dis, 9 GANGA 
» Presip D&s, the present Mahant. 





* 


The Mar’h at Kara, is situated near the river, and comprises the dwell- 
ings of the Mahan?, and at the time it was visited, of fifteen resident Chelas, 
or disciples, accommodations for numerous religious mendicants who come 

; hither in pilgrimage, and a temple dedicated to Rémachandra: the Gaddi, ot 
| pillow of the sect, is here, and the actual pillow originally used by Mattx Dis, 
t is said to be still preserved. Besides this establishment, there are six other 
- Maths belonging to this sect, at Allahabad, Benares, Bindraban, Ayudlrya, 


Lucknow, which is modern, having been founded by Gomati Dés, under the - 


2 patronage of Asef'al Daula, and Jagannét'h, which last is of great repute as 
a rendered sacred by the death of Maréx DAs. 





DADU PANT’HIS.. 

This class is one of the indirect ramifications of the Rédmdnandi stock, 
and is always included amongst the Vishnava schisms: its founder is said 
to have been a pupil of one of the Kabir Pant’hi teachers, and to be 
the fifth in descent from RAmAnanp, according to the following genea- 
logy :— | 









1, Kaiir.. I} 4 Bimal. 
® Kamal. | 5 Buddhan. 
3 Jaméil. 6 Didu. 


The worship is addressed to Réma, but it is restricted to the Japa, or repetition 
of his name, and the Rama intended is the deity, as negatively described in 
he Vedénia theology: temples and images are prohibited. 
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. Dédu was a cotton cleaner by profession: he was born at Ahmedabad, 
but in his twelfth year removed to Sambher, in Ajmer: he thence travelled to 
Kalyénpur, and next removed to Naraina, in his thirty-seventh year, a place 
four cos from Sambher, and twenty from Jaypur. When here, he was admo- 
" nished, by a voice from heaven, to addict himself to a religious life, and he 
accordingly retired to Baherana mountain, five cos from Naraina, where, after - 
some time, he disappeared, and no traces of him could be found. His follow- 
ers believe he was absorbed into the deity. If the list of his religious descent 
be accurate, he flourished about the year 1600, at the end of Akver’s reign, or in 
the beginning of that of Jehangir, The followers of Dédu wear no peculiar 
frontal mark nor Maid, but carry arosary, and are further distinguished by a 
peculiar sort of cap, around white cap, according to some, but according to 
others, one with four corners, and a flap hanging down behind ; which it is es- 
sential that each man should manufacture for himself. 


.The Dédu Pant'his are of three classes: the Viraktas, who are religious 
characters, who go bare-headed, and have but one garment and one water 
pot. The Négas, who carry arms, which they are willing to exercise for hire, 
and, amongst the Hindu princes, they have been considered as good soldiers, 
The third class is that of the Bister Dhdris, who follow the occupations of 
ordinary life. A further sub-division exists in this sect, and the chief branches 
again form fifty-two divisions, or Thambas, the peculiarities of which have 
not been ascertained. The Dddu Pant his burn their dead at dawn, but their 
religious members not unfrequently enjoin, that their bodies, after death, shall 
. be thrown into some field, or some wilderness, to be devoured by the beasts 


and birds of prey, as they say, that ina funeral pile insect life is er to be 
destroyed. 


The Dédu Pant his are said to be very numerous in Marwar and Ajmer 
of the Naga class alone, the Raja of Jaypur is J pehecs to entertain as soldi 
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more than ten thousand : the chief place of worship is at Nuraina, where 
the bed of Dédu, and the collection of the texts of the sect are preserved 
and worshipped: a small building on the hill, marks the place of his disap- 
pearance—a Mela, or fair, is held annually, from the day of new moon to that 
of full moon in Phalgun, (Feb.—March) at Naraina. The tenets of the sect are 
contained in several Bhdsha works, in which it is said a vast number of pas- 
sages from the Kabir writings are inserted, and the general character of which 
is certainly of a similar nature.* The D4du Pant’his maintain a friendly in- 
tercourse with the followers of Kabir, and are frequent visitors at the Chaura, 


RAI DASIS. 


Ri DAs was another of RAmAnann’s disciples, who founded a sect, con- 
fined, however, it is said, to those of his own caste, the Chamérs, or workers in 
hides and in leather, and amongst the very lowest of the Hindu mixed tribes: 
this circumstance renders it difficult, if not impossible to ascertain whether 
the sect still exists: the founder must once have enjoyed some celebrity, as 
some of his works are included in the Adi Grant’h of the Sikhs; he 1s there 
named Ravi Disa, which is the Sanscrit form of his name : some of his com- 
positions also form part of the collection of hymns and prayers used by that 
sect at Benares: there appears to be but little known of him of any authentic 
character, and we must be contented witli the authority of the Bhakta M4i4, 
where he makes a rather important figure: the legend is as follows :— 





* I had prepared a list of the contents of one of their manuals, and a translation of a few 
but the Manuscript has been mislaid. The work was lent me for a short time by one of the 
sect, who would on no account part with it. The above notice was taken partly from a statement in 
Hindi, procured at Naraina by Lieut. Col. Smith, and partly from verbal information obtained at 
Benares. Dédu is not mentioned in the Bhakia Méld, but there is some account of him in the 
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“One of R&acknann’s pupils was a Brahméchéri, whose daily duty it was 
to provide the offering presented to the deity : on one of these occasions, 
the offering consisted of grain, which the pupil had received as alms from a 
shop-keeper, who supplied chiefly the butchers with articles of food, and his 
donation was, consequently, impure: when RAmMAwnanp, in the course of his 
devotions, attempted to fix his mind upon the divinity, he found the task 
impracticable, and suspecting that some defect in the offering occasioned 
such an erratic imagination, he enquired whence it had been obtained: on 
being informed, he exclaimed, Hé Chamér, and the Brahmichéri soon 
afterwards dying, was born again as Rat Dis, the son of a worker in hides 
and leather. 


The infant Rar Dis retained the impression left upon his mind by his old 
master’s anger, and refused to take any nourishment: the parents, in rreat 
affliction, applied to Rim&xanp, who, by order of the deity, visited the child, 
and recognising the person at once, whispered into his ear the initiating Man- 
tra: the effect was instantaneous: the child immediately accepted the breast, 
and throve, and grew up a pious votary of Rima. | 


For some time the profits of his trade maintained Rar Dis, and 
left him something to divide amongst the devout; but a season of 
scarcity supervening, reduced him to great distress, when Bhagavan, in the 
semblance of a Vaishnava, brought him a piece of the Philosopher’s stone, and 
shewing him its virtue, made him a present of it. Rar Dis paid little regard 
_ to the donation, replying to the effect of the following Pada, as since versified 
by Sur Diis. 


Pada. “ A grent treasure is the name of Hanr to his people: it multiplicth day by 
clay, nor doth expenditure diminish it: it abideth securely in the mansion, and neither by 
night nor by day, can any thief steal it, ‘The Lord is the wealth of Suir Dés, what need 
hath he of a stone,” | 
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The miraculous stone was thrown aside, and when, thirteen months 
afterwards, Vishnu again visited his votary, he found no use had been made 
of it: as this expedient had failed, the deity scattered gold coin in places 
where Rar D&s could not avoid finding it: the discovery of this treasure filled 
the poor Currier with alarm, to pacify which Krishna appeared to him, ina 
dream, and desired him to apply the money either to his own use or that of 
the deity, and thus authorised, Rar Dis erected a temple, of which he consti- 
tuted himself the high priest, and acquired great celebrity in his new charac- 
ter. 


The reputation of Rar Dis was further extended by its attracting a perse- 
cution, purposely excited by Visknu to do honour to his worshipper, the 
deity well knowing that the enmity of the malignant is the most effective 
instrument for setting open to the world, the retired glory of the pious: he 


_ . therefore inspired the Brahmans to complain thus to the king. 


Sloka (Sanscrit stanza). ‘‘ Where things profane are reverenced, where 
sacred things are profanely administered, there three calamities will be felt, 
famine, death, and.fear.’? . 


A Chamér, oh king, ministers to the Sdélagrdém, and poisons the town 
with his Prasdéd ;* men and women, every one will become an outcast ; banish 
him to preserve the honour of your people. 


The king accordingly sent for the culprit, and ordered him to resign the 


sacred stone. Rat DAs expressed his readiness to do so, and only requested 





"* The Prasad is any article of food that has been consecrated by previous presentation to 
an idol, after which it is distributed amongst the worshippers on the spot, or sent to persons of con- 
sequence at their own houses, 
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the Raja's presence at his delivery of it to the Brahmans, as, he said, if after 
being given to them it should return to him, they would accuse him of 
stealing it. The Raja assenting, the Sdlagrdm was brought, and placed on a 
cushion in the assembly, The Brahmans were desired to remove it but 
attempted to take it away in vain: they repeated hymns and charms, and 
read the Vedas, but the stone was immoveable. Ra: DAs then addressed it 
with this Pada :— 


Pada. “ Lord of Lords, thou art my refuge, the root of Supreme happiness art 
thou, to whom there is none equal-: behold me at thy feet: in various wombs have I abided, 
and from the fear of death have I not been delivered. I have been plunged in the deceits 
of sense, of passion, and illusion ; but now let my trust in thy name dispel apprehension of 
the future, and teach me to place no reliance on what the world deems virtue. Accept, oh 
God, the devotions of thy slave Rar DAs, and be thou glorified as the Purifier of the sinful. 


The saint had scarcely finished, when the Sélagrdm and cushion flew 
into his arms, and the king, satisfied of his holy pretensions, commanded the 
Brahmans to desist from their opposition. Amongst the disciples of Rar Dis 
was Juaut, the Rani of Chitore: her adopting a Chamar, as her spiritual pre- 
ceptor, excited a general commotion amongst the Brahmans of her state, 
and, alarmed for her personal safety, she wrote to Rar D&s to request his 
counsel and aid. He repaired to her, and desired herto invite the brahmans toa 
solemn feast: they accepted the invitation, and sat down to the meal provided 
for them, when between every two Brahmans, there appeared a Rai DAs. This 
miraculous multiplication of himself had the desired effect, and from being 
his enemies and revilers, they became his disciples. 


Such are the legends of Bhakta Mala, and whatever we may think of 
their veracity, their tenor, representing an individual of the most abject class, 
an absolute outcast in Hindu estimation, as a teacher and a saint, is not with- 
out interest and instruction. 
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SENA PANT’HIS. 
Seni, the barber, was the third of Ramanand's disciples, who established 
a separate schism; the name of which, and of its founder, are possibly all 
that now remain of it. Send and his descendants were, for sometime, how- 
ever, the family Gurus of the Rajas of Bandhogerh, and thence enjoyed con- 
siderable authority and reputation: the origin of this connexion is the sub- 
ject of a ludicrous legend in the Bhakia Méld. 


Seni, the barber of the Raja of Bandhogerh, was a devout worshipper of 
Visuxvu, and a constant frequenter of the meetings of the pious: om one of 
these occasions, he suffered the time to pass unheeded, when he ought to 
have been officiating in his tonsosial. capacity, and Visunv, who noticed the 
circumstance, and knew the cause, was alarmed for his votary’s personal in- 
tegrity. The god, therefore, charitably assumed the figure of Seni, and equip- 
ping himself suitably, waited on the Raja, and performed the functions of the 
barber, much to the Raja’s satisfaction, and without detection, although, the 
prince perceived an unusual fragrance about his barber’s person, the am- 
brosial odour that indicated present deity, which he supposed to im- 
pregnate the oil used in lubricating his royal limbs. The pretended barber 
had scarcely departed, when the real one appeared, and stammered out his 
excuses: his astonishment and the Raja’s were alike, but the discernment of 
the. latter was. more acute, for he immediately comprehended the whole 
business, fell at his barber’s feet, and elected for his spiritual guide, an 
individual so-pre-eminently distinguished by the favour and protection of the 
deity. 





RUDRA SAMPRADAYIS, OR 
Vallabhachéris. ' 
The sects of Vaishnavas we have hitherto noticed, are chiefly confined 
to professed ascetics, and to a few families originally from the south and west 
x 
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of India, or as in the case of the Réméwats and Kabir Panthis, to such amongst 
the mass of society, as are of a bold and curious spirit; but the opulent and 
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luxurious amongst the men, and by far the greater portion of the women, 
attach themselves to the worship of Krisu®a and his mistress RApuA, either 
singly, or conjointly, as in the case of Visunu and Laxsumi, amongst the 
Ramanujas, and Siri and Rim, amongst the Ramdwats. There is, however, 
another form, which is perhaps more popular still, although much interwoven 
with the others. This is the BAta Gorda, the infant Krisuna, the worship 
of whom is very widely diffused amongst all ranks of Indian society, and 
which originated with the founder of the Rudra Sampradayi sect, VALLABHA 
Acuinya ; it is, perhaps, better known, however, from the title of its teachers, 
as the religion of the Gokulast’ha Gosains. 


The original teacher of the philosophical tenets of this sect, is said to 
have been Visunu SwAmt, a commentator on the texts of the Pédas, who, how- 


éver, admitted disciples from the Brahmanical cast. only, and considered the 


state of the Sanydsi, or ascetic, as essential to the communication of his doc- 
trines. He was succeeded by Jvyina Deva, who was followed by Nawa Deva 
and Triocuana, and they, although whether immediately or not does not 
appear, by Vartanua Swim, the son of Laxsumana Buatt, a Tailinga 
Brahman : this Sanydsi taught early in the sixteenth century: he resided 
originally at Gokul, a village on the left bank of the Jumna, about three 
cos to the east of Mathura: after remaining here sometime, he travelled 
through India as a pilgrim, and amongst other places he visited, according to 
the Bhakta Mali, the courtof Krisuya Deva, king of Vijayanagar, apparent- 
ly the same as Krisuna Rayatu, who reigned about the year 1520, where he 
overcame the Smérta Brahmans in a controversy, and was elected by the 
Vaishnavas, as their chief, with the title of Achérj : hence he travelled to 
Ujayin, and took up his abode under a Pipal tree, on the banks of the Sipra, 
said to bestillin existence, and designated as his Beit’hek, or station. Besides 
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this, we find traces of him in other places. There is a Bett’hek of his amongst 
the Ghats of Muttra, and about two miles from the fort of Chunar, is a place 
ealled his well, Achdzj kucin, comprising a temple and Mat’h, inthe court yard 
of which is the we/l in question; the saint is said to have resided heresometime. 
After this peregrination, Vartasua returned to Vrindavan, where, as a 
reward for his fatigues and his faith, he was honoured by a visit from KrisHwa 
in person, who enjoined him to introduce the worship of Balagopdl, or Gopél 
Ll, and founded the faith which at present exists in so flourishing a condition. 
VALLABHA is supposed to have closed his carrier in a miracle: he had finally 
settled at Jé’han Ber, at Benares, near which a Mad’h still subsists, but at 
length, having accomplished his mission, he is said to have entered the Ganges 
at Hanumin Ghat, when, stooping into the water, he disappeared : a brilliant 
flame arose from the spot, and, in the presence of a host of spectators, he 
ascended to heaven, and was lost in the firmament. 


The worship of Krrsuwa as one with Visuxu, and the universe, dates 
evidently from the Mahdbhdrat,* and his more juvenile forms are brought pre- 
eminently to notice’in the account of his infancy, contained in the Bhégavat,t 
but neither of these works discriminates him from Visunv, nor do they recom- 
mend his infantine or adolescent state to particular veneration. At the 
same time some hints may have been derived from them, for the institution 
of this division of the Hinpv faith.t In claiming, however, supremacy for 





* The well known passage in the Bhdgrvad Gitd, in which Ansuna sees the universe in the 
mouth of Knysna, establishes this identity. 


+ Particularly in the tenth book, which is appropriated to the life of Krisusa. The same 
subject occupies a considerable portion of the Hari Bans section of the Makébidrat, of the 


Pitdia section of the Padma Purdna, the sixth section of the Visinw Purdaa, and the whole. 


of the Adi Upapurdna. 


+ Thus in the Vena Parva of the Mahabhdrat; MAnxaxpeya Mom, at the time of a raged 





destruction of the world, sees, “* amidst the waters, an Indian Fig tree of vast sino. on o prin 
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Krrsuwa, the Brahma Vaivertta Puréna is most decided, and this work 
places Kaisa in a heaven, and society exclusively his own, and derives 
from him all the objects of existence. 


According to this authority, the residence of KrisHna is denominated 
Goloka ; it is far above the three worlds, and has, at five hundred millions of 
Yojanas below it, the separate Lokas of Visuyu and Siva, Vaikuntha, and 
Kailds. This region is indestructible, whilst all else is subject. to anni- 
hilation, and in the centre of it abides Katsuya, of the colour of a dark cloud, 
in the bloom of youth, clad in yellow raiment, splendidly adorned with celes- 
tial gems, and holding a flute. He is exempt from Méyé, or delusion, and all 
qualities, eternal, alone, and the Paramé/mé, or supreme soul of the world. 


Krisuna being alone in the Goloka, and meditating on the waste of crea- 
tion, gave origin toa being of a female form endowed with the three Gunas, 
and thence the primary agent in creation. This was Prakriti, or Méyé, and 
the system so far corresponds with that of the other Vaishnavas, and of the 
Puranas generally speaking. They having adopted, in*fact, the Sdénkhya 
system, interweaving with it their peculiar sectarial notions. | 





branch of which was a bed ornamented with divine coverings, on which lay a child with a 
countenance like the moon." The saint, though acquainted with the past, present, and future, cannot 
recognise the child, who therefore appears of the hue, and with the symbols of Knisuxa, and 
desires the sage to rest within his substance from his weary wanderings over the submerged world, 

In the Bidgavat itis stated, that when first born, Vasupeva beheld the child of the hue of a 
cloud, with four arms, dressed in a yellow garb, and bearing the weapons, the jewels and the diadem 
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Crude matter, and the five elements, are also made to issue from Knisuwa, 
and then all the divine beings. Naniyana, or Visunu proceeds from his right 
side, MauApeva from. his left, Braumé. from his hand, Daarma from his 
breath, Saraswati from his mouth, Laxsumf from his mind, Dures from his 
understanding, Rau from his left side. ‘Three hundred millions of Gopis, or 
female companions of Ripmf, exude from the pores of her skin, and a like 
number of Gopas, or companions of Krisuna,-from the pores of his-skin: the 
very cows and their calves, properly the tenants of Goloka, but destined to in. 
habit the Groves of Vrindavan, are produced from the same exalted sources 


In this description of creation, however, the deity is still spoken of as 
a young man, and the Pwrdna therefore affords only indirect authority in the 
marvels it narrates of his infancy, for the worship of the child, Consider. 
ing, however, that in this, or in any other capacity, the acts of the divinity 
are his Lil4, or sport, there is no essential difference between those who worship 
him either as a boy or as a man, and any of his forms may be adored 
by this class of Vaishknavas, and all his principal shrines are to them equally 
objects of pilgrimage. As the elements and chief agents of creation are 
thus said to proceed from the person of Krisuwa, it may be inferred that the 
followers of this creed adopt the principles of the Vedénta philosophy, and 
consider the material world as one in substance, although in an illusory man-~ 
ner with the supreme. Life is also identified with spirit, according to the 
authority of apopular work.* None of the philosophical writings of the chief 
teachers of this system have been met with. 





* According to the Vérttd, Varianna advocated this doctrine with some reluctance, by 
the especial injunction of the juvenile Arishna, 


44 Tl ATS MN FAT Aa Ms St @ara sat Bt Za da Bar aa 
a Gay Ae Ere | aa Brava Ml BAM Sgcam Hel WH aa Ma ar 
WE Seay Her UT fa St Fare BATT II 
* Then Achéry Jé said, you know the nature of Life, it is full of defects, how can it be 
: ¥ wrt. 
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Amongst other articles of the new creed, Vatiasna introduced one, 
which is rather singular for a Hindu religious innovator or reformer: he 
taught, that privation formed no part of sanctity, and that it was the duty of 
the teachers and his disciples to worship their deity, not in nudity and hunger, 
but in costly apparel and choice food, not in solitude and mortification, but 
in the pleasures of society, and the enjoyment of the world. The Gosains, or 
teachers, are almost always family men, as was the founder Vattasna, for af- 
ter he had shaken off the restrictions of the monastic order to which he origi- 
nally belonged, he married, by the particular order, it is said, of his new god. 
The Gosains are always clothed with the best raiment, and fed with the daintt- 
est Viands by their followers, over whom they have unlimited influence + part of 
the connexion’ between the Guru and teacher, being the three-fold Samarpan, 
or consignment of Tan, Man, and Dhan, body, mind, and wealth, to the 
spiritual guide. ‘The followers of the order are especially numerous amongst the 
mercantile community, and the Gosains themselves are often largely engaged, 


also, in maintaining a connexion amongst the commercial establishments of 


remote parts of the country, as they are constantly travelling over India, under 
pretence of pilgrimage, to the sacred shrines of the sect, and notoriously re- 
concile, upon these occasions, the profits of trade, with the benefits of devo- 
tion : as religious travellers, however, this union of objects renders them more 
respectable than the vagrants of any other sect. 


The practices of the sect are of a similar character with those of other 
regular worshippers : their temples and houses have images of Gopit, of Krisu- 
and Raps; and-other divine forms connected with this incarnation, of 
metal chiefly, and not unfrequently of gold: the image of Krisana represents 
a chubby boy, of the dark hue of which Visuxu is always represented : It 1s 
mo decorated and gore attended; receiving eight times a day the 





ns Tigh with you: to which Sri Thakver yi (K sinawien’ replied; Do-you unite Bralme and Life in 
what way you will, I shall concur, and thence all its defects will be removed," 
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homage of the votaries. These occasions take place at fixed periods and for 
certain purposes, and at all other seasons, and for any other object, except at 
stated and periodical festivals, the temples are closed and the deity invisible: 
the eight daily ceremonials are the following :— 

1. Mangala ; the morning levee : the image being washed and dressed, 
is taken from the couch, where it-is supposed to have slept during the niglits 
and placed upon a seat, about halfan hour after sun-rise: slight refreshments 
are then presented to it, with betel and Pan: lamps are generally kept 
burning during this ceremony, 

8, Sringara; the image having been anointed and perfumed with oil, 
camphor, and sandal, and splendidly attired, now holds his public court: this 
takes place about an hour and a half after the peeceding, or when four Gheris 
of a day have elapsed. 

 Gwala ; the image is now visited, preparatory to his going out to at- 
tend = cattle along with the cow-herd; this ceremony is held about forty- 
eight minutes after the last, or when six Gheris have passed. 

Réja Bhéga ; held at mid-day, when Krisuna is supposed to come in” 
from the pastures, and dine: all sorts of delicacies are placed before the image, 
and both those, and other articles of food dressed by the ministers of the tem- 
ple, are distributed to the numerous votaries present, and not unfrequently 
sent to the dwellings of worshippers of some rank and consequence. 

5. Utthipan; the calling up; the summoning of the god from his siesta: 
this takes place at six Gheris, or between two and three hours before sun-set. 

6. Bhéga ; the afternoon meal, about half an hour after the preceding. 

7. Sandhya ; about sun-set, the evening toilet of the image, when the 
ornaments of the day are taken off, and fresh unguent and perfume applied. 

8. Sayan; retiring to repose; the image, about eight or nine in the even- 
ing,is placed upon abed, refreshments and water in proper vases, together with 
the betel box and its appurtenances, are left near it, when the votaries retire, 
and the temple is shut till the ensuing morning. 
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Upon all these occasions the ceremony is much the. same, consisting in 
little more than the presentation of flowers, perfumes, and food by the priests 
and yotaries; and the repetition, chiefly by the former, of Sanscrit stanzas in 
praise of Knisnwa, imterspersed with a variety of prostrations and obeisances. 
There is no established ritual, indeed, in the Hindu religion, for general use, 
nor any prescribed form of public adoration, 


Besides the diurnal ceremonials described, there are several annual festi. 


vals of great repute observed throughout India: of these, in Bengal and Orissa, 
the Rath Jétra, or procession of JAGANNAT’H 1n his car, is the most celebrat- 
ed, but itis rarely held in upper India, and then only by natives of Bengal, 
established in the provinces: the most popular festival at Benares, and gene- 
rally to the westward, is the Janamashiami, the nativity of Krisuxa, on the 
eighth day of Bhédra. (August") Another is the Rés Yétra, or annual 





& 

_ ™ Great difference of practice prevails on occasion of this observance. Knisiwa was born 
on the eighth lunar day of the waning moon of Bliddra, at midnight, upon the moon's entrance into 
Rohini, in commemoration of which a fast isto be held on the day preceding his birth, terminat- 
ing, as usual, in a feast ; but the day of his birth is variously determinable, accordimg to the adoption 
of the civil, the lunar, or lunar-sydereal computations, and it rarely happens that the eighth 
lunation comprises the same combination of hours and planetary positions, as occurred at Katsuna's 
birth, Under these circumstances, the followers of the Smriti, with the Saivas and Sdkéas, com- 
mence their fast with the commencement of the Iunation, whenever that takes place; the Jtdmd- 
muyjas and Médhwas, observe such part of the eighth day of the moon's age aos includes sun rise, 
and forms the eighth day of the calendar, or civil day, whilst some’of the Rdmdnwjas, and the 
Niméwots regulate the duration of their fast by the moon’s passage through the asterism Rohint. 
The consequence is, that the Smartas often fast on the 7th, one set of Vaishnatras on the: Sth, and 
another on the 9th, whilst those who affect great sanctity, sometimes go thirty hours without 
food ; an extract from last year’s calendar will very well exemplify these distinctions. 

Srd Bhédra, 17th August 1825, Tuesday, Saptami, 10 Dandas 17 Palas. The Janméshtami 
Vrata and a Fast, 
4th Bh4dra, 18th August, Wednesday, Ashtami 9 Dandas 18 Palas, Fast according to the 
Vaishnavas of Vruj. 

Sth Bhédra, 19 August, Thursday, Navamf, 7 Dandas, 4Palas. Rohini Naksshatra, till 10 Dans 
das, 52 Palas, at which hour Pérana, the end of the fast. 


i 
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commemoration of the dance of the frolicksome deity with the sixteen Gopts. 
This last is a very popular festival, and not an uninteresting one: vast crowds, 
___ ¢lad in their best attire, collecting in some open place in the vicinity of the 





town, and celebrating the event with music, singing, and dramatic repre. 
sentations of Krisuna’s sports: all the public singers and dancers lend their 
+" services on this occasion, and trust for a remuneration to the gratuities of the 

spectators : at Benares, the Rds Yatra is celebrated at the village of Sivapur, 

antl the chief dancers and musicians, ranging themselves under the banners of 

the mostcelebrated of the profession, go out in formal procession: tents, huts, 
V and booths are erected, swings and round-abouts form a favourite amusement 
of the crowd, and sweetmeats and fruits are displayed in tempting profusion : 
the whole has the character of a crowded fair in Europe, and presents, 
in an immense concourse of people, an endless variety of rich cos. 


F gy 
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>: Now the 3d day of the Solar Bhidra was the 7th of the Zwnar Month, but it comprised 
as little more than ten Dandas or four hours of that lunation: as it included sun-rise, however, it was 
the 7th of the calendar, or civil day. The cighth Tithé, or lunation, therefore, began about that 
| time, or four hours after sun-rise, and the Swmdrias, Saicvas,.and Sddtas, observed the fast 
4 on that day ; they began with sun-rise, however, as there is a specific rule for the Sankalpa, or 
pledge, to perform the usual rite at dawn, This Asitamé comprised midnight, and ‘was the more 
sacred on that account, , 

The 4th of Bhadra was the Ashtami, or eighth of the Vaishnevas, although the Junation only 
extended to 9 Dandas, or less than four hours after sun-rise, but they are particularly enjoined to 
avoid the Saptam#, or the Ashtamt conjoined with it, and therefore they could not commence their 
fast earlier, although they lost thereby the midnight of the eighth lunation, which they were, conse- 
quently, compelled to extend into the night of the ninth. ‘They fasted till the next morning, unless 
they chose to eat after midnight, which, on this occasion, is allowable. 

The 5th of Bhadra was the Nerami, or ninth of the calendar, but it included a portion of the 
moon's passage through Fohini, and the strict Vatshnavas of the different sects should not have per- 
formed the Pdrana, the close of the fast, earlier, or before 10 Dandas and 52 Palas after sun-rise, 
orabont nine o'clock. Those Vaishnaras, however, who wholly regulate their observance by the 
| Asterism, and referring also to the necessity of commencing it with sun-rise, would only have begun 
their fast on the calendar Navami, and have held the Parana on Friday the 10th, the third day 
after the proper birth-day of their deity. 
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and splendid scene. The same festival is held fromthe tenth day of the light 
half of Kudr (Septr. Octr.), to the day of the full moon, at Bindraban, where 
a stone plat-form, or stage, hasbeen built for the exhibition of the mimic 
dance, in a square near the river side. Besides their public demonstra- 
tions of respect, pictures and images of Goria are kept in the houses of 
the members of the sect, who, before they sit down to any of their meals, take 
care to offer a portion to the idol. Those of the disciples who have performed 
the triple Samarpana, eat only from the hands of each other; and the wife 
or child that has not exhibited the same mark of devotion to the Guru, can 
neither cook for such a disciple, nor eat in his society. 





The mark on the forehead consists of two red perpendicular lines, meeting 
in a semicircle at the root of the nose, and having a round spot of red be- 
tween them. The Bhaktas have the same marks as the Sri Vaishnavas on the 
breasts and arms, and.some also make the central spot on the forehead with a 
black earth, called Sydmabandi, or any black metallic substance: the necklace” . 
and rosary, are made of the stalk of the Tulasi. The salutations amongst them | ra “ 
are, Srikrishna and Jaya Gopéi. ir 
. 
The great authority of the sect is the Bhégavat, as explained in the Subod- 
hint, or Commentary of VaLLasu&cufnya: he is the author also of a Bhdshya 
on part of Vyvisa’s Sifras, and of other Sanscrit works, as the Siddhanta 
Rahasya, Bhécavat Lili Rahasya, and Eldnta Rahasya ; these, however, are 
only for the learned, and are now very rare. Amongst the votaries in 
general, various works upon the history of Krisuna are current, but the 
Most popular are the Vishnu Padas, stanzas in Bhdsha, in praise of VisHNu, 
attributed to VaLtasna himself; the Bruj Bilas, a Bhakha of some 
length, descriptive of Karsuna’s life, during his residence at Vrindaban, by 
ape Bis Dis; the -Ash’ta Chiiap, an account of VaLiasna’s eight chief 
disciples, and the Varta, or Barté, a collection in Hindustani of marvellous 
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and insipid anecdotes of Vartanua and his primitive followers, amounting 
to the number of eighty-four, and including persons of both sexes, and 
every class of Hindus. ‘The Bhakia Mélé also contains a variety of 
lerends regarding the different teachers of this sect, but it is less a text book 
with this sect than any other class of Vaishnavas, asthe Bérté occupies its 
place amongst the worshippers of Gopal. The following are specimens of this 
work, and by no means the most unfavourable :— 
/ 

DAnopar Dis, of Kanoj, was a disciple of Snt AcuAnva, (VaLLAnnAcuarya.) Like the" 
rest of the members of this sect, he had an image of Knisuwa in his house. One day it was 
exceedingly hot, and when night came, Sri Tétur ji (the image,) woke the maid servant, 
anc desired her to open the doors of his chamber, as itwas very warm. She obeyed, and 
taking o pankha, fanned him—Early in the morning, Diésonar DAs observed the doors of the 
: “Dy and — how this had happened: the girl mentioned the circumstance, 





Baia 7 It. ‘Sr Thds ir j ‘kne 







a HB daepen ana cool ee: DaAmonar Das made a vow, and ‘sai, I will not taste 
consecrated food until I have built a new temple, but his wife advised him, and urged, this is 
not a business of five or six days, why go without the consecrated food so long. Then he 
said, I will not partake of the consecrated sweetmeats, I will only eat the fruits, and so he 
did, and the temple was compleated, and Sri Thakur ji was enshrined in it, and DAmo- 
pak DAs distributed food to the Faishnavas, and they partook thereof. 





Sri Thékur gt had a faithful worshipper in a Mahratta lady, whom, with the frolicsome- 
ness of boyhood, he delighted to teaze. One day, a woman selling vegetables having passed 
without the Bai noticing her, Sri Thdtur ji said to her, will you not buy any vegetables for 
me to-day; she replied, whenever any one selling them comes this way, I will buy some; to 
which he answered, one has just now passed. The Bai replied; no matter, if one has gone 
by, another will presently be here; but this did not satisfy the little deity, who leaping 
from his pedestal, ran after the woman, brought her back, and, after haggling for the price 
with her himself, made his protectress purchase what he selected. 
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As Rasivyis and Jacasnaru, two of VatianuAcrArva’s disciples, were bathing, a 
cernen uf the Rajput caste came down to the river to burn herself with her husband; on which 
JacannArn said to his companion, what is the fashion of a woman becoming a Safi. RAnA- 
yvis shook his head, and said, the fruitless union of beauty with a dead body. The Rajputant 
observing RAx avs shake his head, her purpose at that moment was changed, and she did 
not become a Sati, on which her kindred were much pleased, Some time afterwards, 
meeting with the two disciples, the Rajputani told them of the effect of their former inter- 
view, and begged to know what had passed between them. RAsAvyAs being satisfied, that the 

_compassion of Sri Ackarj was extended to her, repeated what he had said to JAGANNATHs | 
and his regret that her charms should not be devoted to the service of Sri Thakur ji, rather : 
than be thrown away upon a dead body. The Rayputan: enquired how the service of Thakur ji 
was to be performed, on which Riwavvas, after making her bathe, communicated to her the 
initiating prayer, and she thenceforth performed the menial service of the deity, washing his 
garments, bringing him water, and discharging other similar duties in the dwelling of Ra- 

’ sivvis, with entire and fervent devotion, on which account, she obtained the esteem of Sri 
Achérj, ond the favour of the deity. 

ae «2 f 


Riss DAs was married in his youth, but adopting asee ic principles, he refused to take 
his wife home: at last, his father-in-law left his daughter in her husband’s dwelling, but RAs 
Dis would have nothing to say to her, and set off on a pilgrimage to Dwérakd ; his wife fol- 
lowed him, but he threw stones at her, and she was compelled to remain at a distance from = 
him. At noon, he halted and bathed the god, and prepared his food, and presented it, and 
then took the Praséd and put it im a vessel, and fed-upon what remained, ‘but it was to no 
purpose, and he was still hungry. Thus passed two or three days, when RANACHHOR ap- 
peared to him in a dream, and asked him why he thus ill-treated his wife, He said, he was ' 
Virakia, (a ecenobite), and what did he want with a wife. Then Raxacnnor sacked bin, 
why he had married, and assured him that such an unsocial spirit was not agreeable to Sr 
Achérya, and desired him to take his wife unto him; for RaxacuHor could not bear the 
distress of the poor woman, as he has a gentle heart, and his nature has been imparted to the 
Achérya and his disciples. When morning came, Ram DAs called to his wife, and suffered 
her toaccompany him, by which she was made happy. When the time for preparing their 
food arrived, Rim DAs prepared it himself, and after presenting the portion to the image, 
gave a part of it to his wile, After a few days, RanacnHor again appeared, and asked him, 
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why he did not allow his wife to cook, to which Ram Dis replied, that she had not received 
the initiating name from Sri Achérya, and was, therefore, unfit to prepare his food, 
Rawnacuuor, therefore, directed him to communicate the Nim (the name) to his wife, and 
after returning to the Achérya, get him to repeat it, Accordingly, Rast Das initiated his 
wife, and this being confirmed by the Acharya, she also became his disciple, and, with her 
husband, assiduously worshipped Sri Thalur ji. 


VALLABHA was succeeded by his son VitraLa Niru, known amongst the 
sect by the appellation of Sri Gosain Ji, VALuapia’s designation being Sri 
Achdéij Ji. Virtata Niv’n, again, had seven sons, Grapnant war, Govinn Rar, 
Baia Kaisuwa, Goku Nir’, Racuuntrn, YADUNAT’H, and GuHANAssy{ma ; 
these were all teachers, and their followers, although in all essential points the 
same, form as many different communities. Those of GoKuLnir’n, ind sed, are 
peculiarly separate from the rest, looking upon their own Gosains as the only 
legitimate teachers of the faith, and withholding all sort of reverence from the 





persons and Mav’hs of the successors of hts brethren: an exclusive preference 


that does not prevail amongst the other divisions of the faith, who do homage 


to all the descendants of all Virrana Niv’u’s sons. 


~The worshippers of this'sect are very numerous and opulent, the mer- 
chants and bankers, especially those from Guzrat and Malwa, belonging to it: 
their temples and establishments are numerous all over India, but particularly 
at Mathura and Bindraban, the latter of which alone is said to contain many 
hundreds, amongst which are’ three of great opulence. In Benares ate two 
temples of greatrepute and wealth, one sacted to Ldljt, and the otlier to Purte 
shottama ji.” Jaganné?h and Dwéraké, are also particularly venerated by this 
sect, but the most celebrated of all the Gosain establishments is at Sri Nd’h — 
Dwar, in Ajmer. The image at this shrine is said! to have transported 





* Many of the bankers of this city, itis said, pay to one or other of the temples a tix of 
one-fourth of an ang, on every bill of exchange, and the cloth merchants) halfan ana on albsales. 
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itself thither from Mathuré, when Aurengzeb ordered the temple it was 
there placed in to be destroyed—The present shrine is’ modern, but 
richly endowed, and the high priest, a descendant of Goxut NAr’n, a 
man of great wealth and importance.” It is a matter of obligation with 
the members of this sect to visit Sri Nai’h Dwar, at least once in their 
lives; they receive there a certificate to that effect, issued by the 
head Gosain, and, in return, contribute according to their means to the 
enriching of the establishment: it is not an uncurious feature in the 
notions of this sect, that the veneration paid to their Gosains is paid solely to 
their descent, and unconnected with any idea of their sanctity or learning 5 
they are not unfrequently destitute of all pretensions to individual respecta- 
bility, but they not the less enjoy the homage of their followers; the present 
chief, at Srindth Dwdr, is said not to understand the certificate he signs, 


MIRA BAIS. 


These may be considered as forming a subdivision of the preceding, 
rather than a distinct sect, although, in the adoption of a new leader, and the 
worship of Krisuwa under a peculiar form, they differ essentially from the 
followers of Vatuapna: at the same time, it is chiefly amongst those secta- 
rians, that Min& Bar and her deity, Ranacu’nor, are held in high veneration, 
and, except in the west of India, it does not appear that she has many imme- 
diate and exclusive adherents. 


Mir Baz is the heroine of a prolix legend in the Bhakta Mala, which isa 
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_*® Every temple is said to have three places of offering ; the image, the pillow of the founder, 
and a box for Sri Nath Dwar, 
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proof at least of her popularity ; as the author of sacred poems addressed to the 
deity, as Vishyu, she also enjoys a classical celebrity, and some of her odes are 
to be found in the collections which constitute the ritual of the deistical sects, 
especially those of Nanak and Kabir : according to the authority cited, she 
flourished in the time of Akbar, who was induced, by her reputation, to pay 
her a visit, accompanied by the famous musician Tdn Sen, and it is said, that 
they both acknowledged the justice of her claim to celebrity. 

Miri was the daughter of a petty Raja, the sovereign of a place called 
Merté ; she was married to the Rana of Udayapur, but soon after being taken 
home by him, quarrelled with her mother-in-law, a worshipper of Devt, res- 
pecting compliance with the family adoration of that goddess, and was, in 
consequence of her persevering refusal to desert the worship of KrisHna, ex- 
pelled the Rana’s bed and palace: she appears to have been treated, how- 
ever, with consideration, and to have been allowed an independant establish- 
ment, owing, probably, rather to the respect paid to her abilities, than a notion 
of her personal sanctity, although the latter was attested, if we may believe 
our guide, by her drinking unhesitatingly a draught of poison presented to 
her by her husband, and without its having the power to do her harm. In her 
uncontrouled station, she adopted the worship of Ranacu’nor, a form of the 
youthful Krisuna ; she became the patroness of the vagrant Vaishnavas, and 
visited, in pilgrimage, Bindraban and Dwdraké: whilst at the latter, some 
persecution of the Vaishnavas, at Udayapur, appears to have been instituted, 
and Brahmans were sent to bring her home from Dwérakd : previously to de- 
parting, she visited the temple of her tutelary deity, to take leave of him, 
when, on the completion of her adorations, the image opened, and Mfér& leap- 
ing into the fissure, it closed, and she finally disappeared. In memory of this 
miracle it is said, that the image of Minsk Bax is worshipped at Udayapur, in 
conjunction with that of Ranacuw’nHor. The Pedas that induced this marvel, 
and which are current as the compositions of Mizd Bat, are the two following: 


| 
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Pada 1.—Oh, sovereign Rasacn’nor, give me to. make Dwdrakd my abode : with thy 
shell, discus, mace, and lotus, dispel the fear of Yama: eternal rest is visiting thy sacred 
shrines; supreme delight is the clash of thy shell and cymbals: I have abandoned my love, 
my possessions, my principality, my husband. Mina, thy servant, comes to thee for refuge, 
oh, take her wholly to thee. 


Pada 2.—If thou knowest me free from stain, so accept me: save thee, there is none 
other that will show mé compassion: do thou, then, have mercy upon me: let not weariness, 
hunger, anxiety, and restlessness, consume this frame with momentary decay. Lord of 
Mind, Grrouana her beloved, accept her, and never let her be separated from thee. 


- 2 


# 


BRAHMA SAMPRADAYIS, ox MADHWACHARIS. 


This division of the Faisknavas is altogether unknown in Gangetic 
Hindustan. A few individuals belonging to it, who are natives of southern — 
India, may be occasionally encountered, but they are not sufficiently nume- 
rous to form a distinct community, nor have they any sia or teachers of 
their own. It is in the peninsula, that the sect is most. extensively to be 
found, and it is not comprised, therefore, in the scope of this sketch : as, how- 


ever, it is acknowledged to be one of the four great Sampradayas, or religi- 


ous systems, such brief notices of it as have been collected will not be 
— out of ee: 


hades institution of this sect is — to pat of the Sri Vaisknaoas, or 





ict id hes eins olccchishe ied by the name Purna Prajna—a work. is also quot- 
ed as written by him under the name of Madhya Mandira. Reference is also made to him by = 
title, most frequently found in the works ascribed to him, of Ananda Tirtha. 
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Buartta, who was born in the Saka year 1121 (a.p. 1199,) in Twheve : according 
to the legendary: belief of his followers, he was an incarnation of Vayu, or 
the god of air, who took upon him the human form, by desire of Nin&vawa, 
and who had been previously incarnate as Hanumén and Bhima, in preceding 
ages. He was educated in the conyent established at Ananteswar, and, in his 
ninth year, was initiated into the order of Anchorets, by Acuyura Pracwa, a 
descendant of SanaxKa; son of Brauaa. At that early age also he composed 
his Bhdshya, or commentary on the Gita, which he carried to. Badarikdsrama, 
in the Himalaya, to present to Vepavyasa, by whom he was received with 
§reat respect, and presented with three Sdlagréms, which he brought back 
and established as objects of worship, in the Maths of Udipi, Madhyataia, 
and Subrahmanya—he also erected and consecrated at Udipi, the image of 
Knisuna, that was originally made by Anrsuna, of which he became miracu- 
lously possessed, 


A vessel from Dwérakd, trading along the Malabar coast, had taken on 
board, either accidentally or as ballast, a quantity of Gopichandana, or the 
sacred clay, from that city, in which the image was immersed : the vessel was 
wrecked off the Coast of Tulwa, but Mapuwa receiving divine intimation 
of the existence of the image, had it sought for, and recovered from the place 
where it had sunk,* and established it as the principal object of his devotion 
at. Udipi, which has since continued to'be the head quarters of the sect. 
He resided here for some time himself, and composed, it is said, thirty-seven 
works.t After some time, he went upon a controversial tour, in which he 


* This story is rather differently told by the late Colonel Mackenzie in his account of the 


Marda Gooroos, published in the Asiatic Annual Register, for 1804. 

+ The principal of these are—the Gité Bhsahya, Sdtra Bhsihya, Rig-bhashya, Desopanishadh 
Bhishya—Anuvikanunaya Viverna, Anuvedanta Rasa Prakarana, Bhérata Tétparya Niroaya, 
Bh4gavat-titparya, Gititatparya—Krishndmrita Mahdirnava, Tantra Sidra, 

: Bb 
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triumphed over various teachers, and amongst others, it is said, over Sankara 
Achérya—he finally, in his ‘79th year, departed to Badarikésrama, and there 
continues to reside with Vy&sa, the compiler of the Vedas and Puranas. 


Before his relinquishing charge of the shrine he had established, Manuwi- 
cufnya had very considerably extended his followers, so that he was enabled 
to establish eight different temples, in addition to the principal temple, or that 
of Krishna, at Udipi : in these were placed images of different forms of Vishnu,* 
and the superintendance of them was entrusted to the brother of the founder, 
and eight Sanydsis, who were Brahmans, from the banks of the Godavert. 
These establishments still exist, and, agreeably to the code of the founder, 
each Sanydsi, in turn, officiates as superior of the chief station at Udipi for two 
years, or two years and a half. The whole expense of the establishment devolves 
upon the superior for the time-being, and, as it is the object of each to outvie 
his predecessor, the charges t are much heavier than the receipts of the insti- 
tution, and, in order to provide for them, the Sanydsis employ the intervals of 
their temporary charge in travelling about the country, and levying contri- 
bution on their lay votaries, the amount of which is frequently very large, and 
is appropriated for the greater part to defray the costs of the occasional pon- 


The eight Ma?’hs are all in Tuluwoa, below the Ghats,t but, at the same 
time, MapnwiAcuirya authorised the foundation of others above the Ghats, 
under Papmandeua Tinta, to whom he gave images of Rima, and the 


Vyasa Sélagrém, with instructions to disseminate his doctrines, and collect 


money for the use of the shrine at Udipi : there are four establishments under 





* Réimalwith Sité.—2. Sitd and Lakshman.—3. Kaliya Mardana, with twoarms—4. Kaliya 
Mardana, with four arms.—5. Suvitala—6, Sukara.—7. Nrisinha.—8. Vasanta Vitala. 

+ Buchanan states them at 13,000 Rupees at least, and often exceeding 20,000. 

~ They are ot Kandr, ee eae Seeman ne rer ene oosey om Pu 
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the descendants of this teacher above the Ghats, and the superiors Visit Udipé 
from time to time, but never officiate there as pontiffs: 


The superiors, or Gurus of the Médhwa sect, are Brahmans and Sanyasis, 
or profess coenobitic observances: the disciples, who are domesticated in the 
several Maths, profess also perpetual celibacy.’ The lay votaries of these 
teachers, are members of every ‘class of society, except the lowest, and each 
Guru has anumber of families hereditarily attached to’ him, whose spiritual 
guidance he may sell or mortgage to a Brahman of any sect. 


The ascetic professors of MapnwAcHiryva’s school, adopt the external ap- 
pearance of Dendis, laying aside the Brahmanical cord, carrying a staff and a 
water pot, going bare-headed, and wearing a single wrapper stained of an 
orange colour with an ochry clay: they areusually adopted into the order from. 
their boyhood, and acknowledge no social affinities nor interests. ‘The marks 
common to them, and the lay votaries of the order, are the impress of .the 
symbols of Vishnu, upon their shoulders and breasts, stamped with a hot iron, 
and the frontal mark, which consists of two perpendicular lines made with 
Gopichandana, and joined at the root of the nose like that of the Srt Vaish- 
navas ; but instead of a red line down the centre, the Médiedchéris make a 
straight black line, with the charcoal from incense offered to Ndrayana, ter- 
minating in a round mark made with turmerick, 


The essential dogma of this sect, like that of the Vaishnavas in general, is 
the identification of Vishnu with the Supreme Spirit, as the pre-existent 
cause of the universe,* from whose substance the world was made.t This 

* In proof of these doctrines, they cite the following texts from the Snurr, or VepAs, __ 
Tar IITA Baa a Al A WET: | Néréyana alone was; not Braima nor Sankara, 
Slee U5 Tag ASAT AT: WH: | Happy and alone before all was Nérdyana the Lord. 

+ The whole world was manifest from the body of Visiwu, fratre ererradarfacraql 
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primeval Vishnu, they also affirm to be endowed with real attributes,* most 
excellent, although indefinable and independant. As there is one indepen- 
dant, however, there is also one dependant, and this doctrine is the charac- 
teristic dogma of the sect, distinguishing its professors from the followers of 
Rimiwusa as well as Sanxara, or those whomaintain the qualified or absolute 
unity of the deity. Thecreed of the Médhwas, is Dwaita, or duality.t Itis 
not, however, that they discriminate between the principles of good and evil, 
or even the difference between spirit and matter, which is the duality known 
to other sects of the Hindus. Their distinction is of a more subtle character, 
and separates the Jivatmd from the Paramdtmdé, or the principle of life from 
the Supreme Being. Life, they say, is one and eternal, dependant upon the 
Supreme, and indissolubly connected with, but not the same with him.t 
An important consequence of this doctrine is the denial of Moksha, in itsmore 
generally received sense, or that of absorption into the universal spirit, and 
loss of independant existence after death. The Yoga of the Saivas, and Sé- 
yujyam of the Vaishnavas, they hold to be impracticable.§ 





* Visuxu is independant, exempt from defects, and endowed with all good qualities.— Tatwa 


Fick, AA AaraTA faeafseT aay aET: | | 
+ Independant and dependant, is declared to be the two-fold condition of being. —Tatwa Vivek. 


=~ As the bird and the string, as juices and trees, as rivers and oceans, as fresh water and salt, 
as the thief and his booty, as man and objects of sense, so are God and Life distinct, and both are 
ever indefinable.—Mahopanishat. TAT GHRCAY AATSSCAATaT AT: ware Walk 


water | Btreeraire gar yasarate qar MFaer fra as 


§ In confirmation of which they adduce texts from the Purdncs and Vedas. 
“ From the difference between Omniscience and partial knowledge, Ommipotence and inferior 
power, mpreniacy and =i the union of God and Life cannot take pee .—Gorura Pu. 
] at age f sd poi is Sareea and above ales ; Life i is feeble and snagienini "—Bhéllevaga 
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The Supreme Being resides in Vaikuntha, invested with ineffable splendour, 
and with garb, ornaments, and perfumes of celestial origin, being the husband 
also of Lakshmi, or glory, Bhimi, the earth, and Nil#, understood to mean Devi, 
or Durga, or personified matter. In his primary form, no known qualities can 
be predicated’ of him, but when he pleases to associate with Maya, which is 
properly his desire, or wish, the three attributes of purity, passion, or igno- 
rance, or the Safwa, Raja and Tama Gunas, are manifested, as Vishnu, Brahma, 
and Siva, for the creation, protection, and destruction of the world. These 
deities, again, perform their respective functions through their union with the 
same delusive principle to which they owed their individual manifestation, 
This account is clearly allegorical, although the want of some tangible objects 
of worship has converted the shadows into realities, and the allegory, when 
adapted to the apprehensions of ordinary intellects, has been converted into 
the legend known to the followers of Kabir, of the Supreme, be getting the 
Hindu Trap by Miyi, and her subsequent union with her sons.* Other 





* Colonel MacKenzie, in his account of the sect, gives this legend ina different and rather 
unusual form, and one that indicates some relation tothe Saina sects, It is not, however, admitted 
as orthodox by those members of the sect whom I have encountered, nor do any traces of it appear 
in the works consulted. 

“ The Lord of the Creation, by whose supremacy the world is iuminated, and who is infinitely 
powerful, creating and destroying many worlds in a moment, that Almighty Spirit, in his mind, con- 
templating the creation of a world for his pleasure, from his wishes sprung a goddess, named Itcha 
Sacktee; at her request, he directed her to create this world. Then the Sacktee, by the authority 
of God, immediately created three divine persons, generally called by Hindus, the Moortee-trium, 
by their several names of Brahma, Vishné and Siva, committing to them, separately, their respective 
charges in the expected world ; Surstee, Sthuter, and Sayom, or the power of creating, nourishing, 
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legends are current amongst the M&puwas, founded on this view of the 
creation, in which Branma and Stva, and other divinities, are described as 
springing from his mind, his forehead, his sides, and other parts of his body. 
They also receive the legends of the Vaishnava Purdnas, of the birth of 
Braun from the ,Lotus, of the navel of Visuxvu, and of Rupra, from the tears 
shed by Brana on being unable to comprehend the mystery of creation. 


The modes in which devotion to Vrsunv is to be expressed, are declar- 
ed to be three, Ankana, Ndaémakarana, and Bhajana, or marking the body with 
his symbols,* giving his names to children, and other objects of interest, 
and the practice of virtue in word, act, and thought; truth, good council, 
mild speaking, and study belong to the first; liberality, kindness, and 
protection, to the second, and clemency, freedom from envy, and faith, to 
the last. ‘These ten duties form the moral code of the Médhwas. 


The usual rites of worship,t as practised by the Vaishnavas of this 





her by a glance of the flaming eye, and revived Brahma and Vishnt, and of her ashes made three 
goddesses, Saraswatee, Latchmi, and Paravatee, and united one of them to each of the Trimoortee.” 
(Account of the Marda Gooroos.— Asiatic Annual Register, 1804.) 
This legend is probably peculiar to the place where it was obtained, but the ideas and the 
notions adverted to in the text appear to have been misunderstood by Dr. Buchanan, who observes, 
that the Marnas believe in the generation of the gods, in a literal sense, thinking Visuxw to be 
the Father of Brana, and Brausa the Father of Stva.—Mysore, vol. i. 14. 


* Especially with a hot iron, which practice oe rarities bi at text from the Venas. Whose 
body i isnot cauterised, does not obtain liberation. | 7 


To which, however, Senkaracharya objects, that Toupta ras not mean neat but. nih with 
| Tapas, or ascetic mortification. 





+ The daily ceremonies at Uiipi are of nine descriptions: Malavisarjana, eek the tem- 
ple, 2 Upasthana, awaking Krishna, 3 Panchamrita, bathing him with milk, &c. 4 Udverttana, clean- 


ing the image, 5 Tirttha Pipa, bathing it with holy water, 6 Alenkdra, putting on his ornaments, 
7 Avritta, addressing prayers and hymns to him, 8 Mahdpnijd, presenting fruits, perfumes, &c. with 


_music and singing, ‘9 Rétri Pid, ac a a lamps before the inmge, with prayers, 
offerings, and music, 
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sect, are observed, and the same festivals. In the Pijd, however, there is one 
peculiarity which merits notice, as indicative of a friendly leaning towards 
the Saiva sects; the imagesof Siva, Durcf, and Ganesa, are placed on the 
same shrine with the form of Visu~u, and partake in the adoration offered 
to his idol. ‘Rites are eénducive to final happiness only, as they indicate a de- 
sire to secure the favor of Visunu. The knowledge of his supremacy is essen- 
tial to the zeal with which his approbation may be sought, but they consider 
it unnecessary to attempt an identification with him by abstract meditation, as 
that is unattainable.*—Those who have acquired the regard of VIsHNU are, 
thereby, exempted from future birth, and- enjoy felicity in Vaikuntha, under 
four conditions, as Sdrupya, similarity of form, Sd/lokya, visible presence, 
Sinnidhya, proximity, and Sdrshi’hi, equal power. 


Besides the writings of the founder, the following works are considered 
as forming the Sdstra, or scriptural authority of this sect. The four Vedas, 
the Mahabharat, the Pénchardtra, and the genuine or original Rémdyana. 


It seems not improbable, that the founder of the Mddhwa sect was, ori- 
ginally, a Saiva priest, and, ‘although he became a convert to the Vaishnava 
faith, he encouraged an attempt to form a kind of compromise or alliance be- 
tween the Saivas and “Vaishnavas. © Mapnwa was first initiated into the faith 
of Siva, at Ananteswar, the shrine of a Linga, and one of his names, ANANDA 
Trar’na; indicates his belonging to the class of Dasndémi Gosains, who were 
instituted by SanKARACHARYA ; one of his first acts was to establish a Sdlagram, 
a type of VisHnu, at. the shrine of SuBRAHMANYA, the warrior son of Srva, and, 
as observed above, the images of Siva are allowed to partake, in the Madhkwa 





* Emancipation is not obtained without the favour of VisiNw. His favour is obtained from 
knowledge of his excellence, and not froma eeoniete of a sdeney, — Sruti. 
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temples, of the worship offered ‘to Visunu. The votariés of the Médhwa Gurus, 
and of the Senkardchart Gosains, offer the Namaskér, or reverential obeisance, 
to their teachers mutually, and the Sringeri. Mahant visits Udipi, to perform his 
adorations at the shirne of Knisuna. It is evident, therefore, that there is an 
affinity between these orders, which does not exist between the Savas and 
Vaishnavas generally, who are regarded by the Madhwas, even without ex- 
cepting the Rdmdnujas, as Pdshandis, or heretics, whether they profess the 
adoration of Visunu or of Siva, 


SANAKADI SAMPRADAYIS, OR NIMAWATS. 


This division of the Vaishnava faith is one of the four primary ones, 
and appears to be of considerable antiquity; it is one also of some popularity 
and extent, although it seems to possess but few characteristic peculiarities be- 
yond the name of the founder, and the sectarial mark. 


Niwpioprrya is said to have been a Vaishnava ascetic, originally named 
Bhaskara Acharya, and to haye been, in fact, an incarnation of the sun, for 
the suppression of the heretical doctrines then prevalent: he lived near Fin- 
drévan, where he was visited by a Dafidi, or, according to other accounts, bya 
Jama ascetic, or Jati, whom he engaged in controversial discussion till sun- 
set : he then offered his visitant some refreshment, which the practice of either 
mendicant renders unlawful after dark, and which the guest was, therefore, 
compelled to decline: to remove the difficulty, the host stopped the further 
descent of the sun, and ordered him to take up his abode in a neighbouring 
Nimb tree, till the meat was cooked and eaten: the sun obeyed, and the 
saint was ever after named Nimbérka, or Nimbédditya, or the Nimb tree sun. 


The Niméwats are distinguished by a circular black mark in the centre of 
the ordinary double streak of white earth, or Gopichandan: they use the neck- 
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lace and rosary of the stem of the T'wlasi: the objects of their worship are 
Knisuna and Ripwi conjointly: their chief authority is the Bhdégevat, and 
there is saidto be a Bh4shya on the Védas by Nimpinxa : the sect, however, is 
not possessed of any books peculiar to the members, which want they attribute 
to the destruction of their works at Mathuré in the time of Aurengzeb. 


The Neméwats are scattered throughout the whole of Upper India. They 
are met with of the two classes coenobitical and secular, or Firaktas and Grihas- 
thas, distinctions introduced by the two pupils of Nimpirxa, Kesava Buarr, 
and Harz Vis: the latter is considered as the founder of the family which 
occupies the pillow of Nimpirxa at a place called Dhruwa Kshetra, upon the 
Jumna, close to Mathura: the Mahant, however, claims to be a lineal des- 
cendant from Nrmpixxa himself, and asserts the existence of the present 
establishment for a past period of 1400 years: the antiquity is probably 
exaggerated : the Nim4wats are very numerous about Mathuré, and they are 
also the most numerous of the Vaishnava sects in Bengal, with the exception 
of those who may be considered the indigenous offspring of that province. 


: VAISHNAVAS OF BENGAL, 


The far greater number of the worshippers of Visunu, or more properly 
of Krisuna, in Bengal, forming, it has been estimated, one-fifth of the popula- 
tion of the province,* derive their peculiarities from some Vaishnava 
Brahmans of Nadiya and Santipur, who flourished about the end of the 
fifteenth century. ‘The two leading men in the innovation then instituted, 





* ‘Wagp on the Hindus, 2. 175. In another place he says five-sixteenths. p. 448. 
pd 
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were Apwarrinanp and Niryinanp, who, being men of domestic and settled 
habits, seem to have made use of a third, who had early embraced the ascetic 
order, and whose simplicity and enthusiasm fitted him for their purpose, and 
to have set up Cuarranya as the founder and object of a new form of Vatsh- 


nava worship. 


The history of Cuarranya has been repeatedly written, but the work most 
esteemed by his followers is the Chaitanya Charitra of VrinpAvan Dis, which 





was compiled from preceding works by Mur&z1 Gurra and DAmopARA y who 
were the immediate disciples of Cuarranya, and who wrote an scocuntiene aret 
of his life as a Grihastha, or the Adi Lila, arid the second of his proceedings 
as a pilgrim and ascetic, or the Madhya and Anta Lila. An abridgement of 
the composition of Vainpivan Dis, under the title of Chaitanya Charitimrita, 
was made by Karsuwa DAs about 1590: although described by the author 
an abridgement, it 1s a most voluminous work, comprising, besides anecdotes 
of Cuarranya and his principal disciples, the expositions of the doctrines of 
the sect: it is written in Bengali, but it is interspersed most thickly with the 
Sanscrit texts on which the faith is founded, and which are taken from the 
Brahma Sanhité, the Vishnu Purdn, the Bhégavat Gita, and, above all, the Sré- 
Bhégavat, the work that appears about this period to have given a new aspect 
to the Hindu faith, throughout the whole of Hindustan: the accounts we 
- have to offer of Cuarranya and his schism, are taken from the Chaitanya 
Charitamrita. 


Cuarranya was the son of a Brahman settled at Nadiya, but originally 
from Srihatta, or Silhet. His father was named Jacann&ru Misra, and his 
mother Sacui: he was conceived in the end of Magha 1484, but not born till 
Phalgun 1485, being thirteen months in the womb—his birth was accompanied 
by the usual portentous indications of a super-human event, and, amongst 
other circumstances, an eclipse of the moon was terminated by his entrance 
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into the world, Cearisiva was, in fact, an incarnation of Krrsuya, or Bha- 
gavén, who appeared for the purpose of instructing mankind in the true 
mode of worshipping him in this age: with the like view he was, at the same 
time, incarnate in the two greater teachers of the sect as principal Ansas, or 
portions of himself, animating the form of Anwarrinawp, whilst Niryinwanp 
was a personal manifestation of the same divinity, as he had appeared for- 
merly in the shape of Baardma: the female incarnation was not assumed on 
this occasion, being, in fact, comprised in the male, for RApuf, as the Purna- 
Sakti, orcomprehensive energy, and Krisuwa, as the Purna-Saktimdn, or 

ssessor of that energy, were both united in the nature of the Nadiya saint. 





The father of Cuarranya died in his son’s childhood, and his elder bro- 
ther, ViswarGpa, had previously assumed the character of an ascetic: to take 
care of his mother, therefore, Cuarranya refrained from following his incli- 
nations, and continued in the order of the Grihastha, or householder, till the 
age of twenty-four, during which time he is said to have married the daughter 
of VaLLannicninya. At twenty-four,* he shook off the obligations of so- 
.ciety, and becoming a Bairdgt, spent the next six years in a course of peregrina. 





“Wetons between Mathura and Jagannéth, teaching his doctrines, acquiring fol- 
lowers, and extending the worship of Krisuwa. At the end of this period, hav- 
ing nominated ApwarrAcuAaya and Nirynanp to preside over the Vaish- 
navas of Bengal, and Rupa and Sanirana over those of Mathura, CHAITANYA | 
settled at Nildchal, or Cuttack, where he remained twelve years, engaging deep- 
ly in the worship of Jagannéi’h, to whose festival he seems at least to have 
communicated great energy and repute.t The rest of his time was spent 


— = I SE SS 


* Not forty, as stated by Mr. Waanp, 2 173.) his whole life little exceeded that age, as 
he disappeared at forty-two. 
+ It may be observed, that in the frequent descriptions of the celebration of the Rath Ve- 
tra, which occur in the work of Krisuxa Dis, no instance is given of self-sacrifice, amongst the 
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1 tuition and controversy, and in receiving the visits of his disciples, who 

came annually, particularly the Bengalis, under Apwaita and Niry&nanp, to 

Niléchal, in the performance of acts of self denial, and in intent meditation on , 
Knisuwa : by these latter means he seems to have fallen, ultimately, into a state 

of imbecility approaching to insanity, which engendered perpetually beatifi 
visions of Krisuwa, RApui, and the Gorrs: in one of these, faneying the sea 
to be the Jumna, and that he saw the celestial cohort sporting in its blue wa- 
ters, he walked into it, and fainting with ecstasy, would have been drowned, if 
his emaciated state had not rendered him buoyant on the waves: he was 
brought to shore in a fisherman’s net, and recovered by his two resident dis- 
ciples, Swanura and RimAwanp: the story is rendered not improbable, by 





7. 


the uncertain close of Cuarranya’s career; he disappeared: how, is not known: 
of course his disciples suppose he returned to Vailunt*ha, but we may be al- 
lowed to conjecture the means he took to travel thither, by the tale of his ma- 
rine excursion, as it is gravely narrated by Krisuya DAs: his disappearance 
| dates about A. D. 1527. 


Of Apwarriwanp and NrryAwayp, no marvels, beyond their divine perva-. 
sion, are recorded : the former, indeed, is said to have predicted theappearanca? ~~. 
of Karisma as Caarranya ; a prophecy that probably wrought its own comple- 
tion: he sent his wife to assist at the birth of the saint, and was one of his first dis- 

, ciples. ApwatrAiwanp resided at Santipur, and seems to have been a man of 
some property and respectability: he is regarded as one of the three Prabhus, 
or masters of the sect, and his descendants, who are men of property, residing > 

} at Santipur, are the chief Gosains, or spiritual superiors, conjointly with those 


es 





: numerous votaries collected, neither is there any passage that could be interpreted, as commendatory 

| of the practice; it is,in fact, very contrary to the spirit of Vaishnava devotion, and is probably a 
modern graft from Saiva or Sékta superstition, Asuxrazt does not notice the practice, although 
he mentions that thove who assist in drawigg the car, thinik thereby to obtain remission of their sins. 
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of Nirvinanp, of the followers of this faith. Nriryfwanp was an inhabitant of 

Nadiya, a Rérhiya Brahman, and a householder: he ‘was appointed especially 

. by Cuarranya, the superior of his followers in Bengal, notwithstanding his 
9 secular character, and his being addicted to mundane enjoyments :* his de. 
scendants are still in existence, and are divided into two branches: those of 

the male line reside at Kharda, near Barrackpore ; and those of the female at 

, Balagor, near Sulhsigar: there are other families, however, of nearly equal 
influence in various parts of Bengal, descended from the other Gosains, the 

Kavirdjas and original Mahants, 


Besides the three Prabhus, or CuHarranya, Apwarra, and Nityinann, 
the Vaishnavas of this order acknowledge six Gosains as their original and 
chief teachers, and the founders, in some instances, of the families of the Go- 
sains now existing, to whom, as well as to the Gokulast’ha Gosains, hereditary 
veneration is due. ‘The six Gauriya, or Bengal Gosains, appear to have all set- 
tled at Vrindavan and Mathurd, where many of their descendants are still 
established, and in possession of several temples: this locality, the agree- 
ment of dates, and the many points of resemblance between the institu. 

tions of Vartasna and Cuyariranya, render it extremely probable that 
their origin was connected, and that a spirit of rivalry and opposition gave 
rise to one or other of them, 


* Thus, according to Keisuwa DAs, when Racnusar'n Dis visits him, he finds him ata 
feast with his followers, eating a variety of dainties; amongst others a dish called Pulina, and when 
he good humouredly notices it, Neryinanp replies :— | 

citeteifs erifse tecsttoace Mist Faxes g opeitt cotea acy | « Lam of the 
Gopa caste, (i. e. fig: a companion of Krrsuwa, the cow-herd,) and am amidst many Gopas, and such 
48 we are, consider Pulina a delicacy.” A verse is also ascribed to him, said to have become proverbial; 

a aM afte! Atacy colataca afeefa cater Let all enjoy fish, 
broth, and woman's charms—be happy, and call upon Hani, 
Ee 
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The six Gosains of the Bengal Vaishnavas, are Répa, Sanfran, Jrva, 
Racuvunit,# Boat, Racnunit,u Dis, and Gorin Buatt. Répa and Sani. 
TAN,* were brothers in the employ of the Mohammedan governor of Bengal, 
and were hence regarded as little better than Mlech’has, or outcasts, them- 
selves: the sanctity of Cuarranra’s life and doctrine induced them to become 
his followers, and as it was a part of his system to admit all castes, even Muse 
sulmans, amongst his disciples, they were immediately enlisted in a.cause, 
of which they became the first ornaments and supports ; they were men of 
learning, and were very indefatigable writers as we shall hereafter see, and the 
foundation of two temples at Vindraban, the most respectable reliques of the 
Hindu faith ‘existing inupper Hindustan, is ascribed to their influence 
and celebrity.t Jiva was the nephew of the preceding, the son of their 
younger brother: he was likewise an author, and the founder of a temple at 
Vindraban, dedicated to Rddhé Ddmodara. Racuunfir’n Buat? and RacHu- 
wAt’a Dis were both Brahmans of Bengal, but they established themselves 
in the vicinity of Mathura and Vindraban. Gopat Brat? founded a temple 
and establishment at Vindraban, which are still maintained by his descendants; 
the presiding deity is RapuA Ramawa, 


* From the indistinct manner in which they are conjointly described in the Bhahia Mild, it 
might be thought that Rupa Sandtena was but a single individual, but, in one passage, the work 


, indicates their being two brothers, conformably to the Charitémrita, and the tradition in general 


currency: 

Tt The temples of Govind Deva and Madanmohan, both in ruins; a Sanscrit inscription in 
the former, however, attributing it to Maw Susu Deva, a descendant of Parruv Rao, is dated 
Sambat 1647, or A.D. 1591. Besides the authority of Krisuya Ds, for these two brothers-being — 
cotemporary with Cuarranya, who died in 1527, I have ai copy of the Vidagdha Mddhara, of 
which Rura is the author, dated 1525; it is not therefore likely, that SaxaTaw actually founded 
the temple of Govind Deva, althoughthe may have been instrumental to its being undertaken, The 
interior of thia temple is fur superior to any of the religious structures to be. met with along the 
Ganges and Jumna, and may almost be considered handsome : the exterior of that of Madanmohan ig 
remirkable for its being built something after the plan of the pytamidical temples of Tanjore ; or rather 
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Next to the six Gosains, several learned disciples and faithful companions 

» of Cuarranya are regarded with nearly equal veneration : these are Srinimis, 
Gapipuar Pandit, Snr Swantea, RAmivawp, and others, including Harr 
Dis : the last, indeed, has obtained almost equal honour with his master, being 
worshipped as.a divinity in some places in Bengal—it is recorded of him, that 
he resided in a thicket for many years, and during the whole time he repeated 
the name of Krisuwa three hundred thousand times daily, In addition to 
these chiefs, the sect enumerates eight Kavi Rajas, or eminent and orthodox 
bards, amongst whom is Krisuna Dfs, the author of the Chaitanya Charité. 
mrita, and they also specify sixty-four Mahantas, or heads of religious 
establishments. | : 


‘The object of the worship of the Cuarranyas is Knisuna : according to 
them he is. Paraméimé4, or supreme spirit, prior to/all worlds, and both the 
cause and substance of creation: in his capacity of creator, preserver, and des- 
troyer, he is Brauma, Visunv, and Srva, and in the endless divisions of hissubs 
stance or energy, he is.all thatever was or will be : besides these manifesta» 
tions of himself, he has, for various purposes, assumed specific shapes, as dva- 
tars, or descents; Angas, or portions; Ansdnsas, portion of portions, and so on 
ad infinitum: his principal appearance, and, in fact, his actual sensible mani- 
festation, was as Krisuna, and in this capacity he again was present in Cuat 
TANYA, who is therefore worshipped as the deity, as are the other forms of the 
same god, particularly as Gord, the cow-herd, orGortnit’n, the lord of the 
milk maids of Vindraban ; his feats, in which juvenile characters are regarded, 
are his Lili, or sport. : 


It is not worth while to enter upon the prolix series of subtle and un. 
meaning obscurities in which this class of Krisuwa’s worshippers envelop their 
sectarial notions: the chief features of the faith are the identification of 
Visknu-with Brakme, in common with all the Vaishnava sects, and the asser 
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tion of his possessing, in that character, sensible and real attributes, in opposi- 
“™ tion to the Vedanta belief of the negative properties of God: these postulates 
\ being granted, and the subsequent identity of Kaisuya and Cuarranya be. 
lieved, the whole religious and moral code of the sect is comprised in one 
word, Bhakti, a term that signifies a union of implicit faith with incessant 
devotion, and whieh as illustrated by the anecdote of Harr Dfs, above given, 
is the momentary repetition of the name of Krisuwa, under a firm belief, 
that such a practice is sufficient for salvation. 


The doctrine of the efficacy of Bhakti seems to have been an important 
innovation upon the primitive system of the Hindu religion. The object of 
the Vedas, as exhibiting the Vedanta, seems to have been the inculcation of 
fixed religious duties, as a general acknowledgement of the supremacy of the 
deities, or any deity, and, beyond that, the necessity of overcoming material 
impurities, by acts of self denial and profound meditation, and so fitting the 
spiritual part for its return to its original sources; in a word, it was essentially 

vthe same system that was diffused throughout the old pagan world. But the 
fervent adoration of any one deity superseded all this necessity, and broke 
down practice and speculation, moral duties, and political distinctions, Krisawa 
himself declares, in the Bhégavat, that to his worshipper, that worship presents 
whatever he wishes—paradise, liberation, Godhead, and is infinitely more effica- 
cious than any or all observances, than abstraction, than knowledge of the 
divine nature, than the subjugation of the passions, than the practice of the 
Yoga, than charity, than virtue, or than any thing that is deemed most meri- 
torious.* Another singular and important consequence results from these 


Bidgavat, With Section, 
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premises, for as all men are alike capable of feeling the sentiments of faith and 
devotion, it follows, that all castes become’ by such sentiments equally pure. 
This conclusion indeed is always admitted, and often stoutly maintained in 
theory, although it may be doubted whether it has ever been acted upon, 
except by Cuarranya himself and his immediate disciples, at a period when 
it was their policy to multiply proselytes.* It is so far observed, however, 
that persons of all castes and occupations are admitted into the sect, and all are 
at liberty to sink their civil differences in the general condition of mendicant 
and ascetic devotees, in which character they receive food from any hands, 
and of course eat and live with each other, without regard to former distine- 
tions. As followers of one faith, all individuals are, in like mariner, equally 
entitled to the Praséd, or food which has been previously presented to the 
deity, and it is probably the distribution of this, annually, at Jagannath, 
that has given rise to the idea, that at this place all castes of Hindus eat 
together : any reservation, however, on this head is foreign to the tenets of this 
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* Cnhatraxya admitted amongst his followers five Pat'hins—who purposed to and 
plunder him, but were stopped by his sanctity, and converted by his arguments: one of these, who 
was a Pir, henew-named Ram Dis; another, their leader, was a young prince (a Rajékumdr, ) 
whom he named Hipilt Khan. Cuairaxya communicated the Upadzsa, or initiating Mantra 
to them, and they all became famous Waishnavas;  ti5{a tamafatsa Staanfs i 
Cuatranya uniformly maintains the pre-eminence of the faith over caste: the mercy of God, he 


says, regards neither tribe nor fumily ; wutaa I iaife Saaif= utca ll Kntsn~a did not 





‘isdain to cat in the house of Vidura, a Sura; faacaa t zi ee Slat CSTR Il and he 


cites Sanserit texts for is authority—as ufvagin feurtz: qwaetta Reaqy | Sar 
arsfaqe:argr TAT alas: NW « The Chandala, whose impurity is consumed by the 
chastening fire of holy faith, is to be reverenced by the wise, and not the unbelieving expounder 
ofthe Vedas” Again; 4H WWEQIe BER Aaa: | ae Se adr ae se 

>) ar We ll The teacher of the four Fedas is not my disciple ; the faithful Chandgla enjoys 
my friendship ; to him be given, and from him be received: tet him be reverenced, even as I am 
Feverenced. These passages are from the Chaitanya Charitémrita, where many others of similar 
purport may be found. ; 

rf 
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sect, as well as of the Raménandi Vaishnavas,* and in both, community 
of schism is a close connecting link, which should, in deed, as well as word, 
abrogate every other distinction. 
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The Bhakti of the followers of this division of the Hindu faith is supposed 
to comprehend five Rasas or Rafis, tastes or passions : in its simplest form it is 
mere Sdnta, or quietism, such as was practised by the Yugendras, or by sages, 
as SANAKA and his brethren, and other saints: in a more active state, it is servi- 
tude, or Désya, which every votary takes upon himself; a higher condition is 
that of Sakhya, a personal regard or friendship for the deity, as felt by Bufma, 
Aryuna, and others, honoured with his acquaintance, Bdétsalya, which is a 
higher station, isa tender affection for the divinity, of the same nature as the 
love of parents for their children, and the highest degree of Bhakti is the 
Madhirya, or such passionate attachment as that which pervaded the feelings 
of the Gopis, towards their beloved Krisuna. 


The modes af expressing the feelings thus entertained by his votaries to- 
wards Knrisuna, do not differ essentially from those prevalent amongst the fol- 
lowers of the Gokulast’ha Gasains : the secular worshippers, however, pay a less 
regular homage in the temples of Krisuna, and in most parts of Bengal, his 


public adoration occurs but twice a day, or between nine and twelve in the. 


morning, and six and ten at nig pt: : occasionally, however, it does take place in 


-timesaday. The chief ritual of the Bengal Vaish- 
navas of the class is a very simple one, and the Néma Kir?’tana, or constant re- 
petition of any of the names of Krisuna, or his collateral modifications, is de- 
clared to be the peculiar duty of the presentage, and the only sacrifice the wise 
are required to offer; it is of itself quite sufficient to ensure future felicity : 







a similar manner, or eigh 





* See remark on the Rdménandi Vaishnavas ; page 44. 
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however, other duties, or Sédhanas, are enjoined, to the number of sixty-four, 
including many absurd, many harmless, and many moral observances ; as fasting 
every eleventh day, singing and dancing in honour of Knisuna, and suppressing 
anger, avarice, and lust. Of all obligations, however, the Guru Pddasraya, orser- 
vile veneration of the spiritual teacher, is the most important and compulsory : 
the members of this sect not only are required to deliver up themselves and 
every thing valuable to the disposal of the Guru, they are not only to entertain 
full belief of the usual Vaishnava tenet, which identifies the votary, the teach- 
er, and the god, but, they are to look uponthe Gurwas one and the present 
deity, as possessed of more authority even than the deity, and as one whose 
favour is more to be courted, and whose anger is more to.be deprecated, than 
even that of Krisuna himself." We have already had occasion to observe 
that this veneration is hereditary, and is paid to the successor of a deceased 
Gosain, although, in the estimation perhaps of his own worshippers, he is in his 
individual capacity more deserving of reprobation than of reverence. ‘This blind 
and extravagant adoration of the Guru is, perhaps, the most irrational of all 
Hindu irrationalities, and it is but justice to the founders of the system to acquit 
them of being immediately the authors of this folly. The earliest works incul- 
cate, no doubt, extreme reverence for the teacher, but not divine worship; they 
direct the disciple to look upon his Guru as his second father, not as his God: 
there is great reason to suppose, that the prevailing practice is not of very 
- 7 
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* On this subject, the following text occurs in the Upische Chandrémrita, GAA: oak, 
aTatq BT Te: aufced | The Momtra is manifest in the Guru, and the Guru is Harr 
himself. Waa FS: QS AAS | “First, the Guru is to be worshipped, then 
Tam to be worshipped.” RRA HAITI BeTaacaea: Wer qs vices: 
wag Reefs hy: | “ The Guru is always to be worshipped : he is most excellent from 
being one with the Manéra, Haat is pleased when the Guru is pleased ; millions of acts of homage 
else will fuil of being accepted.” Again, wR CE ARTA AU C2 AREA: | “ When 
HAat is in anger, ig Cue is our protector, when the Gurw is in anger, we have none.” ase 
are ftom the Bhajana 
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remote date, and that it originates chiefly with the Sri Bha@gavat: it 1s also 
falling irito some disrepute, and as we shall presently see, a whole division of 
even Cuairanya’s followers have discarded this part of the system. 


Liberation from future terrestrial existence is the object of every form of 
Hindu worship. The prevailing notion of the means of such emancipation is 
the re-union of the spiritual man, with that primitive spirit, which communi. 
cates its individual portions to all nature, and which receives them, when 
duly purified, again into its essence. On this head, however, the followers of 
CHAITANYA, in common with most of the Vaishnava sects, do not seem to have 
adopted the Vedanta notions; and, although some admit the S#yuwjya, or 
identification with the deity, as one division of Mukti, others are disposed to 
exclude it, and none acknowledge its pre-eminence: their Moksha is of two 
kinds; one, perpetual residence in’ Swerga, or Paradise, with possession 
of the divine attributes of supreme power, &c. and the other, elevation to Vai-. 
kun?’ ha—the heaven of Visuwc, which is free from the influence of Miyd, and 
above the regions of the Avatérs, and where they enjoy one or all-of the 
relations to Krisana, which have been enumerated when speaking of the fol. 
lowers of RimAnusa and Mapnwicnirvra. 


The doctrines of the followers of Cudrrawya are conveyed in a preat 
number of works, both in Sanserit and Bengali, The sage himself, and the two 
other Mahdprabhus, Nirykxanp and Apwarra, do not appear to have left 
any written compositions, but the deficiency was amply compensated by Ke- 
pa and Sandra, both of whom were voluminous and able writers. To Réra 
are ascribed the following works; the Vidagdha Médhava, a drama ; the 
Lahiia Madhava, Ujjala Nilamani, Dina Kél Kaumudi, poems in celebration 
of Knisunaand Ripui; Bahustavévali, hymns; Ashtidasa Lil4 Khand ; Pad- 
mavalt, Govinda Virudévali, and its Lakshana, or exposition ; Mathura Mahét- 
mya, panegyrical account of Mathurd, Ndtaka Lakshana, Laghu Bhégavat, an 
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abridgement of the Sri Bhdzgavat, and the Vruja Vilis Vernanam, an account 
of Krisuwa’s sports in Vrindévan. Sankran was the author of the Hari 
Bhakti Vilés, a work on the nature of the deity and devotion, the Ras. 
mrita Sindhu, a work of high authority on the same subjects, the Bh4gavat 
Amrita, which contains the observances of the sect, and the Siddhanta Sédra, 
a commentary on the 10th Chapter of the Sri Bhégavat. Of the other six Go- 
Sains, Jtva wrote the Bhdgavat Sanderbha, the Bhakti Siddhénta, Gopala 
Champu, and Upadesémrita, and Racuunat’x Dis, the Manassikshé and 
Gunalesa Suk'hara. These are all in Sanscrit, In Bengali, the Réga 
Maya Kina, a work on subduing the passions, is ascribed to Ripa, and 
Rasamaya Kaliké, on deyotedness to Knisuna, to Sanftaw. Other Sanscrit 
works are enumerated amongst the authorities of this sect, as the 
Chaitanya Chandrodaya, a drama, Stava Mala, Stavamrita Lahari, by 
Viswanitu CHAKRAVERTI; Bhajandémrita, Sri Smarana Derpana, by Ram- 
CHANDRA Kavirdja ; the Gopipremdmrita, a comment on the Krishna Kern4mrita, 
by Krisuna Dis Kavirija ; and the Krishna Kirtana, by Govixp Df&s and 
Vipydrati.—The biographical. accounts of Cuarranya have been already 
specified in our notice of the Chaitanya Charitémrita, and besides those, there 
enumerated, we -have the Chaitanya Mangala, a history of the saint, by 
Locuana, and the Gauragandddesa dipikd, an account of his chief disciples. The 
principal works of common reference, and written in Bengali, though thickly 
interspersed with Sancrit texts, are the Updsandchandrimrita, a ritual, by Lin 
Dis, the Prémabhakti Chandrikd, by Tuaxun.Gosain, the Péshanda Daiana, 
a refutation of other sects, by Ripuimfpuava, and the Vaishnava Verddhana, 
by Daivax1 Nawpana. There are fo doubt many other works circulating 
amongst this sect, which is therefore possessed of a voluminous body of 
literature of its own.*’ 


" The particulars of the above are taken chiefly from the Cmarranya CHARITAMRITA, 
others from the Updsené Chandrémrita, and afew from the list given by Mr. Ward—Account of 
the Hindus, Vol, 2. 448, 
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The Vaishnavas of this sect are distinguished by two white perpendicular 
streaks of sandal, or Gopichandana, down the forehead, uniting at the root of 
the nose, and continuingto near the tip; by the name of Rédhé Krishna stamped 
on the temples, breast andarms; aclose necklace of Tulasi stalk of three strings, 
and arosary of one hundred and eight or sometimes even of a thousand beads 
made of the stem of the Tulasi; the necklace is sometimes made of very minute 
beads, and this, in upper India, is regarded asthe characteristic of the Chaitanya 
sect, but in Bengal it is only worn by persons of the lowest class. ‘The Chaitanya 
sectaries consist of every tribe and order, and are governed by the descendants 
of their Gosains. ‘They include some Udésinas, or Vairdégis, men who retire 
from the world, and live unconnected with society in a state of celibacy and 
mendicancy : the religious teachers are, however, married men, and their dwel- 
lings, with a temple attached, are tenanted by their family and dependants. 
Such coenobitical establishments as are common amongst the Raménandis and 
other ascetics, are not known to the great body of the Chaitanya Vaishnavas. 


Besides the divisions of this sect arising from the various forms under 
which the tutelary deity is worshipped, and thence denominated Rddhérama- 
nis, Ridhipélis, Vihariji and Govindji, and Yugala Bhaktas, and which distinc- 
tions are little more than nominal, whilst also they are almost restricted to 
the Bengal Vatshnavas about Mathtra and Vindravan, there are in Bengal 


' three classes of this sect, that may be regarded as seceders from the principal 


body, these are denominated Spashtha Déyakas, Karta Bhajas and Sahwjas. 


The Spashtha Déyakas are distinguished from perhaps every other Hindu 
sect in India by two singularities—denial of the divine character, and despotic 
authority of the Guru, and the, at least professedly, platonic association of 
male and female coenobites in one conventual abode.* 





* Like the brethren and sisters of the free spirit, who were numerous in Europe in the 18th 
century—See Mosnem 3, 379, 
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The secular followers of this sect are, as usual, of every tribe, and of the 
Grihast’ha, or householder order : the teachers, both male and female,: are 
Udisina, or mendicants and ascetics, and lead a life of celibacy: the sectarial 
marks are a shorter Tilaka than that used by the other Chaitanyas, and a 
single string of Tulasi beads worn close round the neck : the men often wear 
only the Kaupina, and a piece of cloth round the waist, like an apron, whilst 
the women shave their heads, with the exception of a single slender tress : 
those amongst them who are most rigid in their conduct, accept no invita- 
tions nor food from any but persons of their own sect. 


The association of men and women is, according to their own assertions, 
restricted toa residence within the same inclosure, and leads to no other 
than such intercourse as becomes brethren and sisters, or than the community 
of belief and interest, and joint celebration of the praise of Karsuna and 


Cuarranya, with song and dance: the women act as the spiritual instructors . 


of the females of respectable families, to whom they have unrestricted access, 
and by whom they are visited in their own dwellings: the institution is so 
far political, and the consequence is said to be actually, that to which it ob- 
viously tends, the growing diffusion of the doctrines of this sect in Calcutta, 
where it is especially established, 


The Karta Bhajas, or worshippers of the Creator, are a sect of very mo- 
dern origin, having beep founded no longer than thirty years ago by Rima 
SARAN P{xa, a Gwala, aninhabitant of Ghospara, a village near Sukh Sagar, in 
Bengal.* The chief peculiarity of this sect, is the doctrine of the absolute 





* See Mr. Ward's account of this sect, Vol. 2.175.; inanote he has given a translation 
of the Mantra, “ Oh! sinless Lord—Oh! great Lord, at thy pleasure I go and return, not a moment 
am I without thee, Iam even with thee, save, Oh! great Lord:” the following is the original :— 

Sai eRe axis aft colmix eat Bie Fela feats coim Ete ale aifR 
COTY aifz ie wet TS || This is Soe Un ae Aart the Neophyte 
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: ivinity of the Guru, at least as being the present Krishna, or deity incarnate, 
and whom they therefore, relinquishing every other form of worship, vene- 
rate as their Zshfa Devata, or elected god: this exclusive veneration is, how- 
ever, comprehended within wide limits: we have seen that it prevails amongst 
the followers of Chaitanya generally, and it need scarcely have been adopted 
as a schismatical distinction : the real difference, however, is the person, not 
the character of the Guru, and the innovation is nothing, in fact, but an art- 
ful eneroachment upon the authority of the old hereditary teachers or 
Gosains, and an attempt to invest a new family with spiritual power: the 
attempt has been so far successful, that it gave affluence and celebrity to the 
founder, to which, as well as his father’s sanctity, the son, RAmpuLA. PA has 


‘succeeded, It is said to have numerous disciples, the greater proportion of 


whom are women. The distinctions of caste are not acknowledged amongst 
the followers of this sect, at least when engaged in any of their religious cele- 
brations, and they eat together in private, once or twice a year: the initiat-— 
ing Mantra is supposed to be highly efficacious in removing disease and bar- 
renness, and hence many infirm persons and childless women are induced to 
join the sect. 


The remaining division of the Bengal Vaishnavas allow nothing of them- 
selves to be known: their professions and practices are kept secret, but it is 
believed that they follow the worship of Sakti, or the female energy, agreea- 
bly to the left handed ritual, the nature of which we shall hereafter have 
occasion to describe. 

The chief temples of the Bengal Vaishnavas, besides those which at Dwé- 
raké and Vrindévan, and particularly at Jagannath, are objects of universal 
paying that sum, or sixteen annas for it: it is, perhaps, one singularity in the sect, that this Mangra’ 
is in Bengali, « common spoken language—in all other cases it is couched in Sanscrit, the lan- 
guage of the gods. 
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reverence, are three, one at Nadiya, dedicated to Cuatranya, one at Ambikd, 
to NiryAnanp and the same, and one at Agradwipa, dedicated to Gorinit’H : 
at the latter a celebrated Méla, or annual fair, is held in the month of March, 
at which from 50 to 100,000 persons are generally collected. 


RADHA VALLABHIS. 


Although the general worship of the female personifications of the Hindu 
deities forms a class by itself, yet when individualised as the associates of 
the divinities, whose energies they are, their adoration becomes so linked with 
that of the male power, that it is not easy, even to their votaries, to draw a pre- 
cise line between them: they, in fact, form a part of thesystem, and Lakshm 
and Sit@ are the preferential objects of devotion to many of the followers of 
Riminusa and RAmAnanp, without separating them from the communion of 


the sect. 


In like manner Ripni, the favourite mistress of Krsna, is the object 
of adoration to all the sects who worship that deity, and not unfrequently 
obtains a degree of preference that almost throws the character from whom 
she derives her importance into the shade: such seems tobe the case with the 
sect now noticed, who worship Krisuna as Rdédhé Vallabha, the lord or 
lover of RipvnA, 


The adoration of R&pwi is a most undoubted innovation in the Hindu 
ereed, and one of very recent origin. The only R&pui that is named in the 
Mahébhérat is a very different personage, being the wife of Dunvopnana’s 
charioteer, and the nurse of Kenna. Even the Bhdgavat makes no parti: 
cular mention of her amongst the Gopis of Vrindévan, and we must look 
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to the Brahma Vaivertta Puréna, as the chief authority of a classical charac- 
ter, on which the pretensions of RipwA are founded ; a circumstance which 
is of itself sufficient to indicate the comparatively modern date of the 


Purina. 


According to this work, the primeval being having divided himself into 
two parts, the right side became Krisuna, and the left RApuA, and from their 
union, the vital airs and mundane egg were generated. RAput being, in fact, 
the Ich’ch4 Salti, the will or wish of the deity, the manifestation of which 
was the universe. | 

Riput continued to reside with Karsana in Goloka, where she gave 
origin to the Gopis, or her female companions, and received the homage of all 
the divinities. The Gopas, or male attendants of Krisuna, as we have formerly 
remarked, were in like manner produced from his person. The grossness of 
Hindu personification ascribes to the Krisuna of the heavenly Goloka, the 
defects of the terrestial cowherd, and the R&puf of that region is not more 
exempt from the causes or effects of jealousy than the nymph of Vrindavan. 
Being on one occasion offended with Knrisuna for his infidelity, she denied 
him access to her palace, on which she was severely censured by SupAmA, a 
Gopa, and confidential adviser of Krisuxa. She therefore cursed him, and 
doomed him to be born on earth as an Asura, and he accordingly appeared as 
Sankuacuura. He retaliated by a similar imprecation, in consequence 
of which Ripwi was also obliged to quit her high station, and was 
born at Vrinddévan on earth, as the daughter of a Vaisya, named VRisHABHANU, 
by his wife Kanivatit. Knisuna having, at the same time, become incarnate, 
was married to her at Vrinddven, when he was fourteen, and she was twelve 

ears of age: as a further result of the imprecation, she was separated from 
him after he attained maturity, until the close of his earthly career; when 
she preceded him to the celestial Goloka, and was there re-united with him. 
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The following is a further illustration of the notions of RApw& entertained by 
this sect. It is the address of Gawesa to her, in the Brakma Vaivertia Pu- 
rana, after she had set the example of presenting offerings to him. 


“* Mother of the universe, the worship thou hast offered affords a lesson to all man- 
kind. Thou art of one form with Brahme, and abidest on the bosom of Knisuwa. Thou 
art the presiding goddess of his life, and more dear than life to him, on the lotus of whose 
feet meditate the gods Brakmd, Siva, Sesha, and the rest, and Sanaka and other mighty 


munis, and the chiefs of the sages, and holy men, and all the faithful. RaApw4 is the creat- 


ed left half, and MApuava the right, and the great Lakshmi, the mother of the world, was 
mace from thy left side. Thou art the great goddess, the parent of all wealth, and of the 
Védas, and of the world. The primeeval Prakriti, and the universal Pratriti, and all the 
creations of the will, are but forms of thee. Thou art all cause and all effect. That wise 
Yogi, who first pronounces thy name, and next that of Krista, goes to his region; but he 
that reverses this order, incurs the sin of Brahminicide.* Thon art the mother of the 
world. The Paramétmé Hunt is the father. The Guru is more venerable than the father, 
and the mother more venerable than the Guru, Although he worship any other god, or even 
Krisuwa, the cause of all, yet the fool in thisholy land who reviles Raparxd, shall suffer 
sorrow and pain in this life, and be condemned to hell, as long as the sun and moon endure. 
The spiritual preceptor teaches wisdom, and wisdom is from mystical rites and secret prayers; 
but they alone are the prayers of wisdom, that inculcate faith in Knisuwa and in you. 
He who preserves the Mantras of the gods through successive births, obtains faith in Dur- 
GA, which is of difficult acquisition. By preserving the Mantra of Duncd, he obtains Sam- 
Baw, who is eternal happiness and wisdom. By preserving the Mantra of Samsuv, the 
cause of the world, he obtains your lotus feet, that most difficult of attainments. Having 





found an asylum at your feet, the pious man never relinquishes them for an instant, nor is — 


separated from them by fate. Having with firm faith received, in the holy land of Hhgrata, 
your Mantra (initiating prayer,) from a Vaishnava, and adding your praises (Stave) or 
charm, (Kavacka) which cleaves the root of works, he delivers himself (from future births) 


] * 






* Accordingly the formula used by the Radkd Wallabhé sect, and the like, is always RApwA 
K.QISHNA, never Kaswa RADHA. 
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with thousands of his kindred. He who having properly worshipped his Guru with clothes, 
ornaments, and sandal, and assumed thy Kavacha, (a charm or prayer, carried about the 
person in a small gold or silver casket,) is equal to Visunu himself.” 


In what respect the Rddhé Vallabhis differ from those followers of the 
Bengali Gosains, who teach the worship of this goddess in conjunction with 
Krisuwa, does not appear, and perhaps there is little other difference than that, 
of their acknowledging separate teachers. Instead of adhering to any of the 
hereditary Gosains, the members of this sect considera teacher named Harr 
Vans, as their founder. This person settled at Vrindavan, and established a 
Math there, which in 1822 comprised between 40 and 50 resident ascetics, 


- He also erected a temple there that still exists, and indicates, by an inscription 


over the door, that it was dedicated to Sri Rédh4 Vallabha by Hart Vans, in 
Samvat 1641, or A. D. 1585. A manual, entitled Radha Sudha Nidhi, which 
is merely a series of Sanscrit verses in praise of RApu{, is also ascribed to the 
same individual. A more ample exposition of the notions of the sect, and of 
their traditions and observances, as well as a collection of their songs or hymns, 
is the Seva Sakhi Vani, a work in Bhdkha, in upwards of forty sections. There 
are other works in the vernacular dialects, and especially in that of Bruj, or 
the country about Mathura and Vrindtvan, which regulate or inspire the devoe 
tion of the worshippers of Rédh& Vallabha. 


. SAKHI BHAVAS, 

This sect is another ramification of those which adopt Krisuna and 
Ripui for the objects of their worship, and may be regarded as more parti- 
cularly springing from the last named stock, the Rédhd Vailabhis. As Riv’ui 
is their preferential and exclusive divinity, their devotion to this personifica- 
tion of the Sakti of Krisnya is ridiculously and disgustingly expressed, In 


" 
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order to convey the idea of being as it were her followers: and friends, a cha- 
racter obviously incompatible with the difference of sex, they assume 
the female garb, and adopt not only the dress and ornaments, but the 
manners and occupations of women: the preposterous nature of this assunip. 
tion is too apparent, even to Hindu superstition, to be regarded with any 
sort of respect by the community, and, accordingly, the Sak"hi Bh4vas are of 
little repute, and very few in number: they occasionally lead a mendicant life, 
but are rarely met with: itis said that the only place where they are to be 
found, in any number, is Jaypur : there are a few at Benares, and a few in 


Bengal. 


CHARAN DASIS. 


\ Another Vaishnava sect conforming with the last, in the worship of 
Rédhé and. Krishna, was instituted by Caaran Dis, a merchant of the Diusar 
tribe, who resided at Dehli in the reign of the second Anemwer. Their doc- 
trines of universal emanation, are much. the same as those of the Vedanta 
school, although they correspond with the Vaishnava sects in maintaining the 
great source of all things, or Brahme, tobe Krisuna: reverence of the Gurw, 
and assertion of the pre-eminence of faith, above every other distinction, are 
also common to them with other Vaishnava sects, from whom, probably, they 
only differ in requiring no particular qualification of caste, order, nor even of 
sex, for their teachers: they affirm, indeed, that originally they differed from 
other sects of Vaishnavas, in worshipping no sensible representations of the deity, 
and in excluding even the Tulasi plant and Sélagrémstone from their devotions: 
they have, however, they admit, recently adopted them, in order to maintain a 
friendly intercourse with the followers of RAminanp: another peculiarity in their 
system is the importance they attach to morality, and they do not acknowledge 
faith to be independant of works: actions, they maintain, invariably meet 
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‘with retribution or reward ; their moral code, which they seem to have borrow- 
ed from the Médhwas, if not from a purer source, consists of ten prohibitions. 


. They arenotto lie, not torevile, not to speak harshly, not to discourse idly, not 
' to steal, not to commit adultery, not to offer violence to any created thing, 


not to imagine evil, not tocherish hatred, and not to indulge in conceit or 
pride. The other obligations enjoined, are, to discharge the duties of the pro- 
fession or caste to which a person belongs, to associate with pious men, to put 
implicit faith in the spiritual preceptor, and to adore Haar as the original 
and indefinable cause of all, and who, through the operation of May, created 
the universe, and has appeared in it occasionally in a mortal form, and parti- 
cularly as Kaisuna at Vindrivan. 


The followers of Cuanan DAs are both clerical and secular ; the latter are 
chiefly of the mercantile order; the former lead a mendicant and ascetic 
life, and are distinguished by wearing yellow garments, and a single streak of 
sandal, or Gopichandana, down the forehead; the necklace and rosary are of - 
Tulasi beads: they wear also a small pointed cap, round the lower part of 
which they wrap a yellow turban. Their appearancein general is decent, and 
their deportment decorous; in fact, although they profess mendicity, they are 
well supported by the opulence of their disciples; it is possible, indeed, that 
this sect, considering its origin, and the class by which it is professed, arose 
out of an attempt to shake off the authority of the Gokulast’ha Gosains. 


The authorities of the sect are the Sri Bhdgavat and Gitd, of which they 
have Bhésha translations: that of the former is ascribed, at least. in parts, to 
Cuaran Dis himself: he has also left original works, as the Sandeha Sagar and 
Dharme Jih4j, in a dialogue between him and his teacher, Sux’# Deva, the same, 


' according to the Charan Désis, as the pupil of Vyas, and narrator of the Pu- 


rinas, The first disciple of Cuanan pis was his own sister, Sanayi Bat, and 
she succeeded to her brother’s authority, as well as learning, having written 
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the Sahaj Prakds and Solah Tat Nirnaya: they have both left many Sabdas and 
Kavits: other works, in Bhdsha, have been composed by various teachers ofthe 


sect. 


The chief seat of the Charan Ddsis is at Delhi, where is the Samddh, or 
monument of the founder; this establishment consists of about twenty resident 
members: there-are also five or six similar Maf’hs at Dehli, and others in 
the upper part of the Doad, and their numbers are said to be rapidly 
increasing, 


HARISCHANDIS, SADHNA PANT’HIS AND MADHAVIS. 


These sects may be regarded as little more than nominal. The 
two first have originated, apparently, in the determination of some of the 
classes considered as outcaste, to adopt new religious as well as civil dis- 
tinctions for themselves, as they were excluded from every one actually 
existing. The Harischandis are Doms, or sweepers, in the western provinces : 
their name bears an allusion to the Paurénik prince Harischandra,* who, 
becoming the purchased slave of a man of this impure order, instructed his 
master, it is said, in the tenets of the sect. What they were, ase is not 
known, and it may be doubted whether any exist. 


SADHNA, again, was a butcher, but it is related of him, that he only sold, 
never slaughtered meat, but purchased it ready slain. An ascetic rewarded 
his humanity with the present of a,gtene, a Sd/ézram which he devoutly wor- 
shipped, and, in consequence, Visanu was highly pleased with him, and con- 





* See the Story of Marisehandra in Ward, Vol. 1, p. 16. Note. 
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ferred upon him all his desires.. Whilst on a pilgrimage, the wife of a Brah- 
man fell in love with him, but he replied to her advances, by stating, that a 
throat must be cut before he would comply, which she misinterpreting, cut 
_ off her husband's head: finding Sapuwa regarded her on this account with in- 
creased aversion, she accused him of the crime, and as he disdained to vindi- 
cate his innocence, his hands were cut off as a punishment, but they were 
restored to him by JacawnAtm. The woman burnt herself, on her husband’s 
funeral pile, which Sapuna observing, exclaimed ; ‘‘ No one knows the ways 
of women, she ‘kills her husband, and becomes a Saéi,’” which phrase has 
passed into a proverb. What peculiarity of doctrine he introduced amongst . 
the Vaishnavas of his tribe, is no where particularised, 

Mipuo is said to have been an ascetic, who founded an order of men- 
dicants called Médhavis : they are said to travel about always with a Sarode 
or Balian, stringed instruments of the guitar kind, and to‘accompany their 
solicitations with song and music: they are rarely if ever to be met with, and 
their peculiarity of doctrine is not known. The founder appears to be the 
same with the Minuost of the Bhakta Mala, who was an inhabitant of Gara- 
gerh, but there are several celebrated ascetics of the same name, especially a 
Manno Dis, a Brahman of Kangj, who was aman of considerable learning, 
and spent some time in Orissa and Vrindavan. He was probably a follower 
of CHAITANYA, | 


SANYASIS, VAIRAGIS, &c. 
a : 

Much confusion prevails in speaking of the mendicant and monastic 
orders of the Hindus, by the indiscriminate use of the terms prefixed to this 
division of our subject, and from considering them as specific denominations. 
They are, on the contrary, generic terms, and equally applicable to any of 


al 
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the erratic beggars of the Hindus, be they of what religious order they may : 
they signify, in fact, nothing more than a man, who has abandoned the world, 
or has overcome his passions, and are therefore equally suitable to any of 
the religious vagrants we meet with in’ Hindustan: the term Fakir is of 
equally general application and import, although it is of Mohammedan 
origin, and in strictness, more descriptive of the holy beggars of that faith, 


Although, however, Sanydsis and Vairagis, and other similar denomina- 
tions are used, and correctly used in a wide acceptation, yet we occasionally 
do find them limited in meaning, and designating distinct and inimical bo- 
dies of men. When this is the case, it may be generally concluded, that the 
Sanyasis imply the mendicant followers of Srva, and the Vairdgis those of 
Visunv. | + 


The distinction thus made requires, at its outset, a peculiar exception, for 
besides the indiscriminate application of the term Sanydsi to the Vaishnavas, 
as well as other mendicants; there is a particular class of them to whom it 
really appertains, these are the Tridanidis, or Tridanii Sanydsis. 


The word Daiiila originally imports a staff. and it figuratively signifies 
moral restraint ; exercised in three ways especially, or in the control of speech, 
body, and mind ; or word, deed, and thought: a joint reference to the literal and 
figurative sense of the term has given rise to a religious distinction termed 


_ Danita Grahanam, the taking up of the staff, or adopting the exercise of the 


moral restraints above-mentioned, and carrying, as emblematic of such a 
purpose, either one, or, as in the present instance, three small wands or staves. 
Tridandi designates both these characteristics of the order. - 


The Tridaiidi Sanydsis are such members of the Rimdnuja, or Sri Vaish- 
nava sect, as have past through the two first states of the Bralmanical order, 
Kk 
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‘and entered that of the Sanydsi, or the ascetic life: their practices are, in'some 
other respects, peculiar: they never touch metals nor fire, and subsist upon 
food obtained as alms from the family Brahmans of the Sri Vaishnava faith * 
alone: they are of a less erratic disposition than most other mendicants, and 
are rarely met with in upper India: they are found in considerable numbers, 
and of high character, in the south: im their general practices, their religious 
worship, and philosophical tenets, they conform to the institutes and doctrines 
of RAMANUJA. 


VAIRAGIS, 


The term Vairdgi implies a person devoid of passion,* and is there- 
fore correctly applicable to every religious mendicant, who affects to have 
estranged himself from the interests and emotions of mankind. Virakta, 
the dispassionate, and Avadiuita, the liberated, have a similar import, and are 
therefore equally susceptible of a general application : they are, indeed, so used 
in many cases, but it is more usual to attach a more precise sense to the 
terms, and to designate by them the mendicant Vaishnavas of the Rdéménandi 
class, or its ramifications, as the disciples of Kasrn, Dapvu, and others. 


The ascetic order of the Réménandi Vaishnavas, is considered to have 
been instituted especially by the twelfth disciple of RA&minanp, Sar ANanp: 
they profess perpetual poverty and continence, and subsist upon alms: the 
greater number of them are erratic, and observe no form of worship, but they 
are also residents in the Mai’hs of their respective orders,t and the spl- 





* From Vi privative prefix, and Réga passion. 
as 7 The Réménandi Vairégis, although indigenous in upper India, have established themselves 
in the Dekhin, as mentioned by Buchanan, (Mysore, 2. 76.) the account he gives there of the Dehhini 
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ritual guides of the worldly votaries; it is almost impossible, however, to give 
any general character of these Vairdgis, as, although united generally by the 
watch-word of Visuwu, or his incarnations, there are endless varieties both of 
doctrine and practice amongst them : those who are collected in Mat’hs, are of 
more fixed principles than their vagrant brethren, amongst whom individuals 
are constantly appearing in some new form with regard to the deity they 
worship, or the practices they follow.* 





NAGAS. 
All the sécts include’a division under this denomination. The Nésas are 
of the same description as the Vairégis, or Sanydsis, in all essential points, but in 


Vairdégis, is an excellent illustration of the confusion that prevails respecting the application of the 
term ; a8 he has blended with the Rdmdnanedi ascetics, who are accurately entitled to the designation, 
4 variety of religious vagrants, to some of whom the name is rarely, and to others never applied : as 
Paramahansas, Digambaras, or Nagas, Urddhavahws, and even Aghoris; the latter are not named, 
but they, or similar Suira mendicants, are the only individuals “ who extort compassion by burning 
themselves with torches, and cutting themselves with swords.” 

* Such are the Sité Padres, Ramati Réms, and others; also the new and scarcely yet 
known sects Guldl Daésis, and Derya Dasis: mention is also made in the Dabistan, of a number of 
Hindu mendicants, who are no longer numerous, if ever to be encountered, It ig not possible in 
general, however, to discriminate the classes to which they belong, as in the descriptions given by 
the writer, he usually confines himself to a few peculiarities of practice that afford no guide to the 
principles of the sect, and as in the case of the Dhers, he confounds the distinction of caste, or 
occupation with that of religious belief. Many of the vagrant ascetics whom he notices, belong 
also rather to the Mohammedan, than the Hindu religion, as in the followers of Suzixu Bera at 
Dix Mepan—who, although they credit the divine mission of Mohammed, disregard the established 
forms of the Musselman faith, chew Bheng, and go naked, smearing their bodies with Fidhut, or 
the ashes of burnt cow-dung, and twisting their hair into the Jat, or braid worn by Hindu ascetics 
—except as professed worshippers of Niranjan, or the indescribable deity, and a belief in magic, 
these mendicants have little in common with the Hindu religion, or perhaps with any, although, with 
a facility of which innumerable instances occur in Hindustan, they have adopted many of the Hindu 
practices. The tomb of Sheikh Medar is still to be seen at Makhenpur, near Firozabad, in the 
Doab—where, at the time of the Dabistan, an annual meeting of his disciples was held. The tomb is 
an extensive building, though in decay. The Dabistan, although it contains many curious, and 
some correct notices of the Hindu religion, affords too loose and inaccurate a description to be con- 
sulted with advantage, 
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their excess of zeal, they carry their secession from ordinary manners so far, 
as to leave off every kind of covering, and, as their name signifies, go naked; 
there are, bile other points in which they differ from the general charac- 
ter of Hindu mendicants, and they, are unquestionably the most worthless and 
profligate members of their respective religions. 


A striking proof of their propensities is their use of arms. They always 
travel with weapons, usually a matchlock and sword and shield, and that these 
implements are not carried in vain has been shewn on various occasions: the 
sanguinary conflicts of opposite sects of Hindu mendicants, have been des- 
cribed in several publications, with the customary indistinctness as to the 
parties concerned: these parties are the Vaishnava and Saiva Négas chiefly, 
assisted and probably instigated by the Vairégi and Sanydési members of those 
, two sects, and aided by abandoned characters from all the schisms connected 
fespectively with the one or the other:* it would, however, be doing an in- 
justice to the mendicant orders of any sect, to suppose that they are univet- 
sally or even generally implicated in these atrocious affrays. 


* As. Ree, vi. 317, and xii, 455; an occurrence of a similar nature is recorded by the author 
of the Dabistan, who mentions, that in 1050 of the Hijra, a severe conflict took place at Dwaraka, 
between a set of Vaishnava ascetics termed Mundis, from shaving their heads, and the Samyesis, in 
which a great number of the former were slain. 
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K amaon, with the annexed territory of Gerhwal, forms almost an 
equilateral parallelogram facing N. E. and S. W. On the north, where it is 
separated from Tartary by the Himalaya, the frontier extends from Long. 
79° 15° Lat. 31° 4/, to Long. 80° 45’ Lat. 30° 10’, giving a line of about 100 
miles : the eastern boundary which is formed by the river Kali, or Sarde, gives 
a line of 110 miles, extending from Lat. 30° 10’ Long. 80° 45’, to Lat. 26° 2’ 
Long. 80°. On the west, the province is divided from the Raj of Ger/nwal by the 
rivers Kali and Alakananda, with a line of frontier of about 110 miles, stretch- 
ing from Lat. 31° 4/ Long. 79° 15’, to Lat. 29° 55° Long. 78° 10’; and 
on the south, the province joins on Rohilkund, the line of demarcation 
being nearly parallel and equal to that on the north, 
Ll 
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Within the Boundaries above detailed, the horizontal superficial cotl- 
tents of the province may be stated at 10,967 square miles, of which the fol. 


lowing is the estimated distribution :-— 


SaOWyeccoccevecsevaccsevaccecssestoséerstene qi 2924, square miles. 
Barren and incapable of cultivation, 3%, 3055 im 
Caltivatiod,..d.cesccarsccescssscvessoveerss er 2195 1 
Uncultivated,.c.:scccscsscssesscacecrsereee pe 2199 ” 


The whole province consists of numerous ranges of mountains, the 
general run of which are in a parallel direction to the northern and southern 
line of frontier: they are, however, by no means uniform or parallel to each 
other in their whole course, while innumerable branches of various height and 
extent, strike off from each range in every point and direction, The 
intervals between the bases of the mountains are every where extremely 
small, and the whole country, when viewed from a commanding position, 
exhibits the appearance of a wide expanse of unconnected ravines, rather 
than of a succession of regular ranges of mountains. 


The peaks and ridges necessarily vary in height: commencing from 
the plains of Rohilkund, estimated at 500 feet above the sea, the first range 
gives an elevation of 4,300, while the second range, called the Ghagar, attains 
the height of 7,700 above the sea. This elevation is no where exceeded 
throughout the center of the province, but as the ranges approach the Hi- 
malaya, their altitude rapidly increases, till it reaches in the lofty peaks of the 
latter range, an extreme height of 25,500 feet. 


The valleys (if the narrow intervals between the mountains can as. 
pire to that designation,) are lowest on the banks of the largest rivers, and it 


is in the same situations that the greatest portion of level land is generally 
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to be met with: these spots, however, in no instance exceed, and in few cases 
equal half a mile in breadth: the site of the town of Srinagar, on the banks of 
the Alalananda, is of this description, and 1s only 1,500 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

The Tarai, or Bhawer, included in this province, is very unequal in 
extent; under the Gerhwal pergunnas it averages only from two to three 
miles from the foot of the hills, while im Kamaon proper it is no where less 
than from 12 to 15 miles in breadth. From Kofedwara, Long. 78° 20’, to near 
Bhamouri, Long. '79° 20’, the Bhawer is divided from Rohilkund by a low range 
of hills, which contains numerous passes, some of them practicable for wheel 
carriages: the remaining Bhawer, to the east and west of these points, is wholly 
open to the plains. The Bhawer is at present only partially cultivated, and 
consists almost wholly of thick forest, of Sal, Sisu, and Bamboos. 


The quantity of Jand calculated for cultivation, as afforded by nature, is, 
within the hills, extremely small, and in order therefore to remedy this defi- 
ciency, the sides of the mountains admitting of such an operation, have 
been cut down into terraces, rising above each other in regular succession, 
and having their fronts supported by slight abutments of stones, These 
terraces necessarily vary in breadth and length, according to the form and 
slope of the mountain on which they are situated, but as a great portion of 
every mountain, more particularly near the summit and ridges, is not sufficiently 
productive to warrant the expense and labor of the operation, those spots are 
clothed with grass, and generally covered with forest, consisting chiefly of pines, 
oaks, and rhododendrons, whilst some parts, from their rocky and precipitous 
nature, are wholly barren, or only partially sprinkled with tufts of rank grass. ~ 


A few lakes are to be found in various parts, the most remarkable of 
which are Nagni Tal, Bhim Tal, and Now Kuntia Tal, situated in the 
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Chakata district, near the Bhamouri pass. The first, which is the largest, mea- 
sures, one mile in length and three quarters ofa mile in breadth. The water of 
this and other lakes is perfectly clear, being the produce of internal springs, and 
the depth in the centre is represented as being exceedingly great. The Hima- 
laya range also presents several lakes, which are fed from the melted snow. 


The bases of the mountains are invariably separated from each other 
by streams of greater or less magnitude, formed principally by the innume- 
rable springs and fountains which pour down on each side. Of these the 
principal, entitled to the rank of rivers, commencing from the N. W., are the 
Kali, or Mandakini, the Bishenganga, the Duli, the Nandakini, and the 
Pindar, all rising in the Himalaya, and forming, after a junction with each 
other, the united stream of the Alakananda or Ganges, which river, in its 
course throughout the province, from the depth and impetuosity of its cur- 
rent, is no where fordahle. To the east, the Kali, the Dhault, the Gaurt, 
the Ramganga, and the Sarju, having also their origin in their snowy range, 
form, by their junction, the Sarda; or Gogra, and in addition to these, are the 
Ramganga, two Nyars, the Kosilla, the Suab, the Gourmats, the Ladhia, and 
the Ballia, all of which derive their source from springs in the interior of 
the province. The small Nullas are extremely numerous, but do not merit 
particular detail, 


The hill rivers in their descent to the plains, immediately on entering 
the Tarai, lose a considerable portion of their body of water, and, in numerous 
instances, totally disappear at that point, during the hot and cold season, when 
the bed of the river continues perfectly dry for the space of nine to ten miles, 
after which it again fills; while at the same distance from the hills, numerous” 
other petty nullahs are formed by the copious springs which gush out of the 
earth, These phenomena may be accounted for by the nature of the soil at 


_the foot of the hills, which consists of a deep bed of alluvial shingle. 
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It is by the beds of the rivers that access into this province from 
the plains on the south, and from the table land of Tartary on the north, is 
afforded, and the frequented passes into the hills from these points, will always 
be found to follow, in the first instance, the opening formed by the course of 
some river, and those ¢hats which have no facilities of this nature are inva- 
riably difficult, and rarely available for commercial intercourse. 


The passes through the Himalaya, are Mana, Niti, Jowar, Darma, and 
Byani, which will be hereafter described when treating of Bhote ; the principal | 
ghats of the plains frequented by trade, are Bilasni, Bhort, § iadhi, Chokt, 
Kotdwara, Palmir, Babli, and Kangra, in Gerltwal; Dhilaili, Kota, Bham- 
ouri, Timli, Birmdeo, in Kamaon. 


Besides these, there are many Chor ghats leading to individual villages, 
‘and seldom travelled except by the neighbouring inhabitants. 


The roads of communication throughout the province, consist mere. 
ly of narrow foot paths, which are only partially practicable for laden cattle, 
while rocky precipices frequently present themselves, which are scarcely 
passable for cattle in any state. These paths, from the nature of the country, 
are seldom direct, but wind along the faces of the mountains or pass over 
them, according as facilities of ascent and descent are afforded. No attempt 
would appear to have been ever made by former governments to facilitate 
commercial intercourse by the construction of roads calculated for beasts of 
burthen : fragments of old roads are to be met with leading to some of the 
principal temples, but as they always proceed directly up the steepest accli- 
vities by means of flights of stone steps, they could only have been intended for 
foot passengers. A road was also made under the Gorkha government through 
the centre of the province from the Kali, or Gogra, to the Alakananda, and 
passing through Almora to Srinagar, which formed the continuation of a 

M m 
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| military coad of communication extending from Nipal, and was regalarly 


measured and marked off with coss stones : the construction was left to the 
Zemindars of the nearest villages, and therefore little more was done than re- 
pairing the existing path: it is, in consequence, not superior to the common 
cross paths of the province. The heaviness of the autumnal rains within the 
hills, must ever have rendered it difficult to keep any kind of road in tolerable 
repair, as at that season clefts in the sides of the mountain frequently take 
place. Military roads of communication have been formed under the British 
government, from the plains to the posts of Alnora and Petoragerh, through 
the ghats of Bhamouri and Birmdeo. The latter road passes through the 
Cantonment of Loli ghat, while a further new road connects that post with 
Almora. All these roads are practicable throughout for beasts of burthen. 
A commercial road from the plains through the Dhiliili pass, has also been 
commenced, 


The rapidity of the mountain rivers offers great impediment to com- 
munication and intercourse, more particularly during the rainy season, when 
(in the absence of bridges,) the traveller, his baggage and cattle can only be 
crossed.over the large rivers by the assistance of the ghat people, who 
swim supported on gourds. The bridges are of four kinds: the first, 
consists. of a single spar thrown across from bank to bank; the second, 
is formed of successive layers of timbers, the upper gradually pro- 
jecting beyond the lower from either bank towards each other, in the 
form of an arch, until the interval in the centre be sutliciently reduced to 
admit of a single timber being thrown across the upper layers, the ends of the 
projecting timbers being secured in the stone piers ; these bridges, which are 
called Sengas, are usually from two to three timbers wide, and have 
sometimes a railing on each side. The third description of bridges, 
called the Jiuila, is constructed of ropes; two sets of cables being 
stretched across the river, and the ends secured in the banks, the road- 
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way, consisting of slight ladders of wood two feet in breadth, is sus- 
pended parallel to the cables by ropes of about three feet in length, 
By this arrangement, the horizontal cables form a balustrade to sup- 
port the passenger, while reaching from step to step of the ladders. To 
make the Jiuila practicable for goats and sheep, the interstices of the lad- 
ders are sometimes closed up with twigs laid close to each other. A con- 
struction of this kind necessarily requires a high bank on both sides, and 
where this evident advantage may be wanting, the deficiency of height is 
supplied by a wooden gallows, erected on the two banks over which the ends 
of the cables are passed. The fourth and most.simple bridge consists merely 
of a single cable stretched across the stream, to which is suspended a basket 
traversing on a wooden ring, the passenger or baggage being placed in this 


basket, it is drawn across by a man on the opposite side by means of a rope 


attached to the bottom: this is termed a Chinka.* The two last descriptions 


_ of bridge are constructed at a very trifling expense, as the ropes used are 


made of a silky species of grass, which is produced in abundance in every part 
of the province. Iron chain bridges, as described in Turner’s Thibet, would 
appear to have been used in this province at a remote period, but no remains 
of them now exist. A considerable number of bridges (Sangas) have been 
erected under the British government, and many, from the want of durability 
in the timbers, have had to be renewed after three or four years, so that it 
will no doubt be eventually found advantageous to resort to the plan of iron 
chain bridges. 


The constant succession of falls and rapids, joined to the rocky nature of 
their beds, render the hill rivers impracticable for boats at any season, while, 
during the rains, a further obstacle is presented in the extreme impetuosity 





- * Meaning, it is supposed, temporary, being derived from the Sanskrit term As/anike. 
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of the current. The only boat to be found within the hills is a small canoe, 
which plies asa ferry during six months of the year at Srimagar, on the 
Alakananda. 


The buildings of every déscription throughout the province are con- 
structed of stone laid in clay. The private houses are usually of three or 
more stories, having slated roofs with gable ends. In towns, the lower story 
forms the shop, and is left open towards the street, but in the interior this part 
is appropriated to the cattle. The wood used in buildings, is commonly some 
- description of pine; but, where easily procurable, toon is preferred. ‘The floors 
are made of clay beat down: in some parts of the province, where slates are 
not at hand, shingles, or planks of pine are substituted for them in roofing. 


The temples are nearly all built in the same style of architecture: the 
principal part, in which the idol is placed, consists of an octagon, from ten to 
twelve feet in diameter ; from the height of eight or nine feet, the sides are 
made gradually to incline inwards, till they meet ; thus forming a cone, the 
apex of which is surmounted by an ornament in the style of a Turk’s cap, and 
has, sometimes, a slight square projecting roof covered with slates or sheets of 
copper: in one side of the octagon is the door, and from this generally projects 
a small vestibule, having a pent roof of slate or copper, with a door of entrance 
in the gable end. 


The Bauiis, or covered fountains, are not remarkable either for their size 
or beauty: the bounty of nuture, which has furnished innumerable springs 
on every mountain, renders excavation in search of water unnecessary, 
and all therefore that is required isa reservoir, enclosed in a small covered 
building, to secure the water from waste and contamination: such are the 
Baulis, built at the expense of individuals; a few are, however, to be met 
with, erected by former Rajahs, which exhibit some architectural ornaments 
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being surrounded by light verandas, supported by pillars, and having their 
interior decorated with sculpture. The construction of a Bauli being con- 
sidered a meritorious work, numerous buildings of this description are to be 
found in the neighbourhood of all villages, and along roads of particular resort. 


The only buildings which remain to be described, are the forts, which, 
from the state of internal government under the ancient Rajas, were ex- 
tremely numerous, but the greater number now mere ruins. They were 
usually built of large blocks of hewn stones, neatly fitted to each other, with 
Joop holes in the walls for matchlocks, or small jinjals, and were always situ- 


_ ated on the peak of some mountain, from which circumstance no doubt they 


derived their name of Kalanga. The choice of their position depended on the 
difficulties of approach, the steepness of the sides of the mountains, and the 
proximity of water, The mountain, towards the summit, was rendered as per- 


. pendicular as possible by scarping, and where the ridge approaching the peak 


admitted, a trench was dug across, which was passable only by means of a 
removable bridge. Having: thus described the form and nature of the build- 
ings in this province, the number and extent of its towns will now be noticed. 


The slender and diffused nature of the resources, joined to the difficulties 
of transport in these mountains, by rendering the supply of provisions to a 
large community precarious, must ever have checked the establishment of 
towns or large villages. It was consequently, at the immediate seat of govern- 
ment alone, that a population to any extent was ever collected, and such was 
the origin of Almora, Srinagar, Champawat, and Joshimath, the only towns in 
this province. The latter, though never the place of residence of the actual 
sovereign, yet owed its existence to the presence of the Réwal, and the 
numerous establishment of the temple of Badarinath, and.as the Rawal pos- 
sessed absolute authority in the districts round Joshimath, and had always the 
disposal of a considerable annual income, he may be considered in the light of 
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a petty prince. With the exception of these four places, there is not a single 
place that can boast of a permanent bazar, or that contains 120 houses. 


Almora, situated in latitude 29° 24’, longitude 79° 39’, is built on the top 
of aridge, running east and west, and elevated 5400 feet above the sea: it was 





founded about three centuries and a quarter ago, by a Raja of the last dynasty, 
who, at that period, having extended his dominion over the western districts, 
- removed his court from Champdwat to Almora, as a centrical point of his king- 
dem. From the nature of its situation, it is confined to a single street, nearly 
three quarters of a mile in length, paved with stone, and consisting of two ba- 
zars, divided from each other by Fort Almora, and the ancient palace of the 
Rajas. Detached houses, chiefly inhabited by Brahmins, are scattered along 
each face of the mountain below the town. At the western extremity, and 
immediately joining on the town, are the limes of the regular troops, in the : 
rear of which is the fortification now termed Fort Moira: at the eastern ex- 
tremity is a small martello tower, called St. Mark’s. ‘The palace of the 
Rajas consisted of a confused pile thrown together in an irregular style, and 
as the whole wasin a state of considerable decay, it was in consequence knocked 
down, and the materials appropriated to the public works: the principal 
part of the ground on which it stood, is now occupied by the jail. There are n! 
several temples in Afnora, but none requiring any particular mention, 
By an enumeration in 1821, the number of houses in the town and suburbs was 
found to be 742, divided among the different classes and castes as follows :— 





HAfindus, sdtnabebers taanaiuesinth Doms, inet Fe ae asvensked Mohammedans, occ008 onneee 75 


Brahmins, fifi tinh ee | 
Merchants and Bankers,..184 







Stone Cutters, lead ataddladh del de 5] Tradesmen, CTP e rt 57 
Masons and Carpenters, 33 Not ag igs bl in trade; sere 15 





Goldsmiths, s.se0 esseseers 40 | Blacksmiths, ...000 seseos 27 as 
Petty Traders, ssseerss08 58] Copper Smiths, ... s+ 8 

Dancing Girls, cssecssssere 53 | CUTTICrs, ayserneepveseeseee 8 

Not engaged in trade, .,, 19 


| ae - 
= 
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The number of inhabitants will hereafter be detailed under the head of 
population, 


The Kacheri and other civil buildings are at Almora, but the houses of 
the civilians are at Hawelbagh, which is considered as the civil station, 
and at which the provincial battalion is cantoned: this place is five miles 
north of Almora. The town of Almora, from having become the station for 
the regular troops and the civil establishments, has, during the last six years, 
much increased in the number of its inhabitants, and many new houses have 
been erected during this period. Under the Gorkha government, the town 
was fast hastening to decay, 


Srinagar, the antient capital of Gerhwal, is situated in lat. 30° 14’, long. 
78° 37’, and is built in a valley on the bank of the Alakananda, the principal 
branch of the Ganges. It owes its origin to an ancestor of the present Raja of 
Gerhwal, who, about three centuries past, having established the monarchy of 
Gerhwal, founded the town of Srinagar, and established it as the capital. 


As the whole trade of Gerhwal soon centered there, it would appear at 
one period to have attained a very flourishing condition, and far exceeded 
Almora in extent and population; but during the last twenty years, this | 
town has suffered most severely from the successive calamities of earth- 
quake, flood, and invasion, and to these must now be added the decrease of 
trade: by the recent partition of Gerhkwal, it has lost all share in the trade 
of that portion of the country made overto the Raja, while the greater part 
of the traffic from the eastern district, which formerly centered in Srinagar, 


‘now flows direct through the more convenient passes of Kamaon. From 


these causes, the merchants are daily deserting to Almora or Tiri, (the 
capital of the Raja) and the few who remain are retained there principally 
by the influx of pilgrims, who annually pass through the town in their route 
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to Badarianath. ‘The town contains one bazar, running north and south. In 
1891, the number of houses was 562, distributed as follows : 


Doms, fee eT Pee oneeee 96. Mohammedans, suedeibeneaul am | HAfindus, Hee nEeseR OHH Sabees 38 


Brahmins, bisecedeteeaseedes kee 
| Merchants and Gold © 
os 
SSEEEDIS, seco: cesscenen 
| Dancing Girls, .......0.+. 30 
CFOSHOTIS, sescrecee sosscsees ID 
Petty ‘Traders and not ian 





The number of Hindu temples is very great: nearly forty receive 
allowances from the government, but none of these buildings are deserving 
of description. The palace of the Raja must once have been a handsome 
structure, and, considering the poverty of the country and difficulties of 
building here, is certainly deserving of admiration. It consisted of an exten- 
sive quadrangle, having three grand fronts, each four stories high, with pro- 
jecting porticoes, the whole of the lower part being profusely ornamented with 
sculpture neatly executed. The materials consist of large wrought blocks of a 
close grained black stone, laid in mortar. The greater portion of this building 
has been thrown down by earthquakes, and the three porticoes abovemen- 
tioned, are now alone standing, The native establishments for the revenue 
and police of the western half of the Gerhwal districts are stationed in 
Sieg, and there are two Jhulas and a canoe for crossing the Alakananda 
established, and in the immetliate vicinity of the town. 





Champéwat, in long. 79° 28’, lat. 29° 19’, and elevated five thousand 
four hundred and seventy feet above the sea, is situated in the district of Ka- 
ikamaon, near the extremity of the province: it was originally a village, 


A) 


he 


the residence of the principal Zemindar of that quarter, but became, 
between six and seven. centuries past, the capital of a small independent 
principality, established hy the Zemindar in question, out of the wrecks of 
the Ku/tar monarchy destroyed at that period: it subsequently became the 
entrepot for the trade of Tartary, passing from the Dharma ghat to Belhary, 
in the plains; and to this circumstance must be ascribed its continued 
existence as a town, and its retention of a bazar, after it had ceased to be 
the residence of the court. The present number of houses is sixty-one, of 
which forty-six are shops : the antient palace of the Rajas, and the fort in 
which it stood, are now a heap of ruins. The Kacheri of the Tehsilder, for 


. the eastern districts of Kamaon, is stationed here, and three miles north of the 


town, at a place called Lohu gha?, is a military cantonment; at which is station. 
ed a force for the protection of the frontier, Another post of the same kind 
is established twenty-two miles north of Lohku hat, at Petoragerh, Two small 
fortifications have been recently erected at these posts. 


Joslumath, long. 79° $2’, lat. 80° 33’, is situated near the junction of the 
Bishenganga and Dauli, (branches of the Ganges) and is elevated 7,500 
feet above the sea, The Réwal, and other attendants of the temple of 
Badarinath, reside here during half the year, when the temple is blocked up 
with snow. . There are 119 houses, distributed as follows: 

Brahmins, wsssececcsceas 21 
Merchants, s.sscc sesoee 14 
Cultivators, i... 00... 68 
DOM ob alciesces ae il 

Some trade is carried on from this town with Tartary, through the 

Mana and Niti- passes, at 


Bageswar, situated at the sili of the river Sarje and Gomaii; long. 
79° Bas lat. 29° 50, contains a bazar consisting of forty-two shops, which 
0 0 


lo 
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are all the property of the Alnora merchants, erected solely with a view to 
the ‘Tartar trade, two considerable fairs taking place here annually: ‘as 
these houses are only inhabited during two or three months in the year, they 
must be considered rather as coming under the description of a temporary 
Gunj, than of a town. From the great improvement in the Tartar trade, 
within the last six years, the number of houses in this place has greatly 
increased. 


Some notice of the size of the villages may now be taken. From the na- 
ture of the arable land in this province, as already described, it rarely occurs 
that such quantity exists in any one spot, as to require the labor of a 
large resident population: the villages are consequently, with a few excep- 
tions, universally small, and are, in fact, nothing more than detached hamlets, 
scattered along the sides and bases of the mountains, wherever facilities for 
cultivation are afforded. 


The total of inhabited villages and hamlets, as will be seen by the accom. 
panying statement (a) amounts to 9034, while the whole number of houses 
contained in them, is only 44,569, giving an average of nearly five houses to 
each village. The number of hamlets consisting of one house is very great, 
while only 25 villages are to be found in the province, which exhibit more 
than 50 houses, and the largest village exhibits 115 houses. On this head, I 
regret that it is not in my power to offer more certain information than such 
as is derived from an estimate of the average of inhabitants to each house 
throughout the province. An attempt was made to ascertain the amount by 
actual enumeration, and, as far as related to the towns, this measure was exe- 
cuted without difficulty, but in the interior, obstacles occurred which rendered ' 
the attempt nugatory. The revenue officers, from the extent of their jurisdic. 
tions, and the smallness of their establishments, were necessitated to call in 
the aid of the Kamiins and Seyanas, and the returns furnished through this 
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assistance, exhibited such extraordinary incongruity, both ‘with respect to 
the proportion of males and females, and to the average rate of inhabitants 
to each house in different villages, that no reliance could be placed on them, 
This inaccuracy must be ascribed, no doubt, to a suspicion on the part 
of the Iand-holders, that the information was required solely with a view to 
some fiscal arrangement, as, under the former government, the amount of the 
cultivating population had formed one of the principal grounds in the adjust- 
ment of the village assessment. A recourse to the mode now adopted was, 
therefore, found to be unavoidable; and it remains to consider the principle 
on which the estimated average has been founded. 


The state of population in the towns does not afford an exact criterion 
on which to form a judgment of that in the interior, as the inhabitants of the 
former, from the difficulties of procuring grain, are compelled to maintain a 
part of their family in villages. To this cause must-be ascribed the smallness 
of the average exhibited in Almora and Srinagar, the former being five and a 
half, and the latter not quite four and a quarter to each hoise, a rate which by 
no'means corresponds with the size of the houses, or can be reconciled to the 
custom of the country. The erection of a house, from the nature of its mate- 
rials, requires a very considerable outlay : this consideration tends greatly to 
check the subdivision and separation of families, and many generations are 
constantly to be found resiling under the same roof. Under these circum- 
stances, the proportion now assumed, of six and a half residents to each house, 
will not perhaps be thought excessive. ‘Taking, therefore, the number of 
houses in Kamaon and the annexed pergunnas of Gerhwal, as exhibited in 
statement (d) at 44,569, the above average will yield a population for the 
interior, including Bhote, 289,698 souls. To this must be added the inha- 
bitants of the towns, amounting to 7348, and if a further addition of 4000 
be made for troops, camp followers, and civil establishments, the total of 
the residents in the province may be estimated at 500,046, giving about 274 
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to the square mile, As however 4 of the province, consisting of =; snow in 
the north, and ~', turraee in the south, is almost wholly uninhabited, the pro- 
portion in the remaining parts will be about 405 persons to the square mile. 
The proportion of Mohammedans is extremely small, as they are only 
to be found in the towns of Almora and Srinagar, and in two or three 
villages along the Ghats to the plains; the former amount to 494, and the 
latter 154; to these may be added the troops and camp followers of the same 
sect, estimated at 100, and the total will then stand at 748. 


A detail of the inhabitants of the towns is here subjoined: 


Ffouses. Males. Females. Children. 


Almora, soe: CFES 1369 1178 968 
Srinagar, qadiet 1 B61 5 887 512 
Chappawat, .s.. 61 $35 details not given. 

Joshimath, . s+.» 192 225 $22 101 


The great proportion of females to males in the latter town, may be as- 
cribed to the number of female slaves, the property of the temple of Bada- 
drinath. 


On the Zoology of the province, it is not pretended to offer scientific 
descriptions, but merely to notice any peculiarities to be found among the 
animals in these mountains. The animals of the Biawar or Tarai are too 
well known to require any notice; but it maybe stated, that the elephants 
in that quarter are numerous, and many of the herds are represented by the 
Zemindars as very large. A few of these animals are annually caught by 
means of Kumii elephants, at the expense of the Nawab of Rampur. ‘The 
practice of digging pits is forbidden, and as the elephants are now little 
molested, it is to be hoped that they may, at some future period, prove ayail- 
able to the service of the state. The domestic animals are the same as in the 
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plains, but.of smaller size : horses and asses must, however, be excepted, for 
of the former there are only a few ponies, which are imported from Tartary, 
and of the latter there are none. The hill sheep have invariably short tails 
like deer. Further notice will be taken of the cattle, when on the subject 
of agriculture. The wild animals are tigers, by whom great numbers of 
people are annually destroyed, leopards, bears, jackals, wild cats, weasels, 
flying squirrels, moles, porcupines, rats, and mice, monkeys, two varieties, 
the bender and langiir. The beasts of chase are wild boars, and five species 
of deer, two, the jarao and sarao, large, and three, the shar or chamois, the 
ghirer and the khaker, small ; also hares. The animals peculiar to the Hima- 
laya will, hereafter, be noticed in a separate article. Among the birds are, 
one eagle, vultures, kites, hawks, ravens, crows, daws, jays, wood-peckers 
and an endless variety of small birds. The game birds are pheasants, five 
varieties, all differing from the Europe, jungle fowl, partridges, three sorts, 
quails, woodcocks, peacocks, snipes, and wild fowl. The latter, as well as 
other aquatic birds, are very rare, owing, in all probability, to the rapidity of 
all the mountain rivers. The common barn door fowl is bred by the inha- 
bitants of low caste. 


Reptiles are by no means numerous. The snakes are of three or four 
kinds, but all harmless excepting the Cobra capella: this last is, however, only 
to be met with in low hot situations, such as Srinagar, where fatal accidents 
occasionally occur from its bite. This remark applies also to scorpions, those 
on the tops of the mountains being very small, with little or no venom. The 
remaining reptiles are gosamps, armadillos, lizards, asps, frogs, toads, &c. 


The rivers and lakes, in these hills, offer very few varieties of fish, not 
probably exceeding seven or eight, among which are the trout and eel: 
alligators and turtles are not found higher than the Tarai. Land. crabs 
are-common, The rivers, for some'distance from the Himalaya, are entirely 

Pp 
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free from every description of fish, owing, probably, to the coldness of the 
water from the snows. 


The insects are extremely numerous, but offer no new or peculiar varie- 
ties; and it will therefore be sufficient to mention the bees, which are of two 
kinds. ‘The domestic bee varies only in size from that of Europe, being 
considerably smaller. ‘The hives for their reception, which are to be met 
with in almost every village, consist merely of a log of wood, hollowed 
out, and the ends stopped with pieces of boards fitted in, and so fastened 
as to admit of being easily removed. A swarm of bees being procured 
in the common mode, the hive is then built into one of the outer walls of the 
house, and a small hole is made at one end for the egress and ingress of 
the bees. When the honey is considered as ready, the bees are driven out 
‘by a continued knocking on the inner end of the hive, the hole of entrance 
is then stopped to prevent their immediate return, and the board at the back 
being removed, the honey is taken out ; after which the hive is restored to its 
original state, and the bees suffered to retake possession, The quantity 
of wax afforded by these bees is trifling ; the honey is, however, remark- 
ably white and fine flavored. The wild bee, which exactly corresponds 
with the humble bee of Europe, builds its nest on the rocks and in the caves 
at the base of the snowy mountains: as their honey is not an object, the 
nests are not taken till voluntarily evacuated, and being thus unmolested the 


' bees continue, year after year, to build at the same spot. The nests in ques-— 


tion yield from two to eight seers of wax each. It may beremarked, that 
locusts rarely visit these hills : some considerable flocks made their appear- 
ance in-1820, after an interval of twenty years, but they were almost immedi- 
ately destroyed by rain. 


As the diversity of temperature and climate to be found at the various 
degrees of elevation on the mountains; tends so greatly to multiply the 
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varieties of vegetable produets, some denen of the former appears — 
requisite. ; 


The heat is generally moderate, as will be seen from the annexed state- 
ment of the average range of the thermometer in the shade, iaitairioe the 
twelve months, 

TaM. 2PM. Ta.M. 2P. M. 
Januaryyeceesee 35° AT Tulyyeersenrenmnere T2278? 
February,.0.0. 37° 55° Augustysesonsess 72° 79° 
Marchyesseves 46% 61° September. G7? 75° 
April, cccsscese 54° 66° = Octoberseuaee 55° 69° 
SSH 57° 78° Novemberysey«6. 42° 60° 
JUNC ccscrecessces TS”. 76° December,..... 84° 62° 


These observations were taken at Hawil Bagh, an elevation of 3887 feet 
above the sea. The heat necessarily diminishes, as the height increases. At 
Almora, which is, as already stated, 5400 feet above that level, the difference 
is between two and three degrees less than the above average, and so on 
in proportion. During the cold season, on the contrary, from the greater 
evaporation, the thermometer, before sun-rise, is always lowest in the valleys, 
and the frost. more intense there than on hills of moderate height, (that is 
below 7000 feet,) while at noon the sun is more powerful. The extremes, 
in twenty-four hours, have been more than once 18* and 51°, being adif- 
ference of 33°; an inequality which proves destructive of horticulture, 
and highly injurious to trees until they have attained a certain age, 
after which they are no longer affected by such changes, Snow by 
no means falls equally every season; the natives fix every third year as 
likely to be snowy. No year, however, passes without its partial occurrence. 
The snow never lies but on the mountain tops and ridges, and from 
thence it soon disappears, unless sheltered from the sun by forests : where the 
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atter are thick, it remains many months. It may, in most years, be found on 


the summit of the Ghagar range, between A/mora and the plains, so late as 
the middle of May. 


No month in the year is without rain: the periodical season for 
its fall is from the middle of September, and there usually occur five 
or six days of continued rain in the end of February, or beginning of 
March. During the remainder of the year, it is partial and uncertain. In 
April and May, the rain is usually attended with violent storms of thunder 
and of hail. From the result of observations made with a pluviameter at 
Heawil Bagh, it may be assumed that, one year with another, the average quan- 
tity of rain in the twelve months, is between forty and fifty inches. Thunder 
is frequent and always loud; buildings are often struck, and lives occasion- 
ally destroyed by lightning. 


The soil on the ridges and sides of the mountains is generally poor and 


stony, while the depth of earth is seldom great, and rock is commonly to be 


met with at a few feet from the surface : in such situations, therefore, the aid 
of frequent supplies of manure is required to renew the fertility of the land. 


In the valleys, which consist almost wholly of alluvial soil, deposited by the 
rivers, or washed down from the mountains by the rains, the land is tolerably 
productive, though not to be compared with that in the Tarai or the plains. 


Among the trees, the most numerous are the pines, affording eight varie- 
ties, some of them remarkable for their size and qualities. ‘The oak also. 
offers six or seven species, all differing from the Europe oak, with the excep- 
tion of the ilex, which is similar. To these may be added therhododendron, 
two sorts, white and red, horse chesnut, toon, &c., an endless variety, some 


common to the plains, and others peculiar to the hills, The fruit trees include 


a’ 
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the apple, pear, apricot, cherry, walnut, pomegranate, mulberry, peach, mango, 
guava, orange, lemon, two kinds, citron, four kinds, plaintain, arbutus or 
tree strawberry, raspberry, barberry, grape vine, blackberry, and giwain, be- 
sides some peculiar to the hills, as the bhamora, and the chiri, or butter tree, 
which produces a small edible fruit in the shape of a pear, containing a stone, 


from the kernel of which is formed the ‘butter, while from the saccharine 


matter contained in the flowers, a species of sugar is also manufactured. To 
conclude the list of fruits, the strawberry, the water melon, and pumpkin, 
may be added. Among the shrubs it willbe only necessary to mention the 
dog rose and hawthorn, sidhbariia, from the bark of which paper is manu- 
factured, and the dalchini, (the wild cinamon.) Garden vegetables were con- 
fined to onions, turnips, sweet potatoes, egg plants, and cucumbers, all re- 
markable for their size and flavor; spinach was also much cultivated. 
Potatoes have now been introduced with partial success, but the greater num- 
ber of Europe vegetables have been found to thrive extremely well. The 
flowers are extremely numerous; the most remarkable are lillies; many va- 
rieties, flags, pionies, wild tulips, &c. &c. 


- Hitherto the only minerals discovered, are the coarse metals, viz. copper, 
iron, and lead. The copper is produced in many parts of the province, though 
not always in the same species of soil, the matrix in some of the mines being 
a dark sandy stone, and in others a white soapy rock. The principal mines now 
worked, are Gengoli and Sira, in Kamaon, Nagpur and Dhanpur, in Gerlewal. 
Each mine consists of a horizontal shaft, run into the side of a mountain: 
these shafts are about 34 feet high by 2} feet wide, and have their floors gra- 
dually declining towards the mouth, to prevent the water from lying and ac- 
cumulating. Where a rich vein is discovered, traverses of the same descrip- 
tion as the shaft are struck off, and when the ore is exhausted:a new mine is 
commenced near the old one. This measure is adopted also when the old mine, 


from earthquake, or other cause, becomes blocked up by the fallingin of the 
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roof, Some of these shafts are carried for a’ very considerable distance into the 
bosom of the mountain. The period of mining is during the cold and hot wea- 
ther, when the produce is collected at the mouth of the pit, where it is wash- 
ed by the women and children,a small stream being always conveyed thither 
for the purpose: the clean ore is. then carried to the houses of the, miners, 
where the greater part remains for smelting till the rainy season. Two 
or three men only are employed in working at the same time, and 
these are relieved every hour, The ore is brought out of the mine on buf- 
faloe hides, which are dragged along the ground by boys, with a rope tied to 
one end, and passed round their bodies. The instruments used are. merely 
hammers, small iron wedges, and crow bars; strips of turpentine fir are 
used for light... The .copper usually sells on the spot for sixty rupees. the 
maund, 


Iron exists in all parts of the province, and as the process of extracting 
it is.extremely simple, a great number of mines are constantly worked, 
The ore is found near the surface, im extensive strata of rocks, but vary- 
ing very materially in appearance at different mines. In preparing the iron, 
the ore is, in the first instance, broken small, and roasted by the miners, until 
the whole quantity adheres together, forming a single mass: in this state it 
is delivered. by them, for the further process, to the blacksmiths, by whom 
the roasted ore is once more broken small, and then exposed in crucibles to 
a strong heat, sufficient to fuse the vitreous matter, which runs off through a 
hole left for that purpose. The metal ‘remains in the crucible, and is then 
beaten up into small bars for'the market, where it sells at a price fluctuating 
between 3-8 and 4 rupees per maund, The common produce at. the differs 
ent mines is from 40 to 60 per cent. So imperfect, however, is the smelting, | 
that from 14 to ‘ines is, subsequently, lost in marhNE up this iron, 


Of lead, ‘stem mines exist in bent but none of them are worked. 
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The rocks of the southern and midland parts of the province offer little 
variety, consisting almost uniformly of coarse mica, containing nodules of 
quartz, sand stone, and slate.. In the northern districts, the prevailing kinds 
are granite, quartz in large masses, and white marble. Garnets, of an ins 
ferior description, are to be found every where embodied in quartz or mica. 
Rock chrystal exists in plenty in the Himalaya, | Organic remains and fossil 
bones are also found in that part of the country; the former consists of madres 
pores and salagrams ;_ the bones would appear to have belonged to some large 
animal of the:ox species, probably the yak. Bitumen is found on the sum- 
mits of many of the high mountains in the province: it exudes from the 
crevices in the rock, and is of a dark black color, with a strong unpleasant 
odour. It is used in medicine by the natives, under the name of Silajit. 





A white saponaceous stone, resembling and used for the same purposes 
as pipe clay, is produced in many places. In Gerhwal, various vessels are 
turned from it, which, when polished, have the appearance of marble. 
They retain liquid, but being extremely brittle, are little used. 

ee | 

If volcanic appearances are ever discovered, it will no doubt be in the 
Himalaya: range : afew hot springs are to be met with in the passes through 
it; the heat of these vary; one at Badarinath, where it issues from the ground, 
shows a heat of 138° Fahrenheit. The inhabitants residing at the base of the 
range in question, state that smoke is occasionally seen to rise from the in- 
terior. The frequent occurrence of earthquakes renders it possible, that some 
volcano is situated there, but the inaccessible nature of the interior of the 


Himalaya, must ever render it impossible to ascertain its oxistence by actual 


inspection. 


With respect to the origin of the inhabitants, recourse cam only be had to 
vague traditions and conjectures. The country, from its situation, must 
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necessarily have been peopled from the fable land of Tartary, or the plains 
of Hindustan. Judging, however, from the personal appearance of the inhabi- 
tants, their religion, and language, the latter appears the most probable, as 
had the first settlers been Zertars, some communication would doubtlessly 
have been maintained with the mother country, by subsequent migration from 
thence. The original occupants of the country, whenever they may have 
come, would appear to have been completely uncivilized, and wholly igno- 
rant of agriculture and of the common arts of life. At a period, comparatively 
speaking, not very remote, the celebrity of the Himalaya, in the Hindu 
Mythology, by inducing a constant resort of pilgrims, led to the gradual colo- 
nization of the country, by natives of various parts of Hindustan, who intro- 
duced their religion and knowledge ; and the country having, by these means, 
been rendered an object of competition, its invasion and conquest soon 
followed. Such are the current traditions, and their simplicity entitles them 
to consideration. 


Of the aborigines, a small remnant, pertinaciously adhering to the customs 
of their ancestors, are to be found in the Rawats or Rajis, They are now 
reduced to about twenty families, who wander in the rude freedom of savage 
life, along the line of forests situated imder the eastern part of the Himalaya, 
in this province. In all probability the outcastes, or Doms, are in part 
descendants from them ; a conjecture that is founded chiefly on* two 
circumstances, first, the great difference in the personal appearance of the 
Doms trom the other inhabitants, many of the former having curly hair, 
inclining to wool, and being all extremely black, and secondly, the almost 
universal state of hereditary slavery in which the Doms are found here, 
With the origin of this slavery, even the proprietors are unacquainted, it 
may, however, easily be explained, by sipposing a part of the aborigines 
to have been seized, and reduced to that condition by the first colonists 
above-mentioned, 
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The sanctity of the Himalayain Hindu mythology, by no means neces- 
sarily implies the: pre-existence of the Hindu religion in this province, as 
the enormous height and grandeur of that range visible from the plains would 
have been sufficient to recommend it as a scene for the penances of gods and 
heroes. The worship of Vishnu would appear to have been introduced into 
this province by missionaries, from the peninsula of India. All the most cele- 
brated shrines and temples dedicated to the incarnations of that deity; owe 
their undoubted foundation to the former princes of that quarter, and to the 
present moment these temples, including Badarinath, Kedarnath, Raghunath,* 
at Deoprag, Narsinh, at Joshimath, &c., are exclusively administered to by 
priests, natives of the peninsula. To the polytheism of the Hindu creed, has 
been here superadded a variety of local superstitions, and the great bulk 
of the population are now Hindus in prejudices and customs, rather than in 
religion. Every remarkable mountain, peak, cave, forest, fountain and rock 
has its presiding demon or spirit, to which frequent sacrifices are offered, and 
religious ceremonies continually performed by the surrounding inhabitants at 
small temples erected on the spot. These temples are extremely numerous 
throughout the country, and new ones are daily erecting; while the temples 
dedicated to Hindu deities, in the interior, are, with a few exceptions, deserted 
and decayed. The ceremonies peculiar to the local deities are uninterest- 
ing: on particular festivals, dancing forms a principal part, when the 
dances are performed by any number of men, who move round in a circle 
with various contortions, their motions being regulated by the slow measure of 
song, which is sung by the leader of the party, the rest joining in the chorus. 


he former government, together with the principal people of the pro- 


* 






* Although it is scarcely possible that the author of this paper should have been misinformed, 
yet the general impression derivable from original authorities is, that some of these are shrines of 
Stee, not of Visinu.—H, H. W. 
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_-yinee, and the inhabitants of the towns, professed the pure Hindu Brahminical 
tenets. Either from the absence of any intimate connection with Mohammedan 
powers, or from an abhorrence of the excess committed by Mohammedan 
mvaders against the Brahminical worship, in this and other countries, strong 
prejudices were ever entertained against that sect. The profession of the 
Mohammedan religion was rather tacitly permitted, than openly tolerated in 
both Kamaon and Gerhwal, and no public processions, Tazias, &c., were ever 
suffered to take place either at Almora or Srinagar, at which places only 
Mohammedans are to be found in any number. 


The institution of caste exists here, among the upper ranks, in its utmost 
rigour, and any infringement of its ordinances or restrictions is immediately 
followed by degradation, nor can a restoration to the privileges of caste be 
obtained, but by undergoing various prescribed penances agreeable to the nature 
of the offence. In the interior, the inhabitants are comprised under three 
classes only, Brahmins, Rajputs, and Doms: in the towns, other castes and 
branches are to be found. The’ principal classes of Brahmins are Joshis, 
Panihs, and Pandes, in Kamaon, and Khandivis and Dobhals, in Gerlvwal, 
all of which are extremely scrapulous and prejudiced. Among the lower 
ranks of Brahmins, great latitude is taken in regard to labor, food, &c., and 
their claim to the distinction of that caste is, in consequence, little 
recognised: the mass of the labouring population, from similar causes, 
have still less pretensions to the designation of Rajputs, which they assume. 
The Doms are, of course, out castes, and to them are left the whole of 
the inferior trades, those of carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, 
quarriers, miners, tailors, musicians, &c., and by them also are performed the 
most menial offices. 


The ceremonies and periods at which marriages are concluded, are 
almost wholly similar to those followed by the Hindus in the plains. A sum- 
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of money is, however, invariably paid by the suitor to the nearest relation of 
the bride, a practice reprobated in the plains. This sum varies from twenty- 
five toa thousand rupees, according to the rank and property of the parties, 
and from this amount are defrayed the expences of the marriage ceremonies, 
and of the bride’s portion. In equal marriages, among the high classes of 
landholders and merchants, and among the Brahmins, the disbursement 
generally exceeds the sum received from the bridegroom. In cases of 
second and. subsequent engagements entered into by persons of this 
description, the new bride is received on terms of inferiority to the first 
wife, and the dower, and other expences, are less proportionate to the sum paid. 
The latter observation applies to all contracts of this nature, which take 
place in the remaining classes of the population, such transactions being, in 
point of fact and custom, one of regular sale, conveying to the husband and 
his heirs, the free and disposable property in the person of the wife, a right 
which, though now not recognised, was, under the former governments, daily 
put in practice. When the means of the suitor are insufficient to satisfy the 
demands of the parents, an equivalent is sometimes accepted in the personal 
services of the former, for a given period of years. The marriage is complet- 
ed on the signing of the contract, and at its expiration, the contractor is at 
hberty to carry away his wife. 





The custom of many brothers having one wife in common, has long 
ceased to be practised in any parts of this province, but the widow of an elder 
brother is commonly re-married to the next brother. 


The dead bodies are here burnt, with the usual Hindu ceremonies. 
Where death may have ensued from any disorder supposed to be contagious, 
the body is usually buried in the first instance, and after the lapse of two or 
three months, the remains are dug up and burnt on a pile. Satis were 
numerous under the former government, but have now greatly decreased, 
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and the annual average does not now amount to three. As this practise is 
now confined ‘wholly to the Rajput families of the highest class (which are 
by no means numerous) it may be expected to become daily more rare. The 
other classes have almost invariably proved most ready to listen to the per- 
suasions of the public native officers, and have been satisfied with the salvo 
offered to their character, by the ostensible intention and preparation with- 
out proceeding to the completion of the sacrifice. 


There are no public institutions of the nature of schools, and private 
tuition is almost wholly confined to the upper classes. The teachers are 
commonly Brahmins, who impart to their scholars the mere knowledge of 
reading, writing, and accounts. The children of respectable Bralimins are 
also taught Sanscrit, and are occasionally sent to Benares to complete 
their studies, where they pass through the usual course of Hindu education, 
consisting of theology, astronomy, judicial astrology, and sometimes medicine. 
The Pundits here, however, by no means appear to excel m any one of these 
branches, as the most learned usually resort to the courts of the Hindu native 
princes in the plains. The colloquial language is pure Hindi, derived chiefly 
from the Sanscrit, without any admixture of Persian. The terminations and 
punctuations are, however, extremely corrupt, more particularly in the 
northern pergunnas. ‘The language used in Gerhwal differs very considerably 
from that of Kamaon. The bulk of the population in both parts are, however, 
acquainted with Hindustani, as spoken in the plains, 


In the division of time, the Hindu mode is exclusively followed, and the 


years in use are alsé Hindu, being the Sambat and Seka. ‘The latter is the 


most generally adopted in written documents: it differs from the Sambat by 
a period of thirty-five years. 


The religious establishments are numerous, and the lands assigned for 
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their support amount to about one-fifteenth of the total arable lands of the 
province. Under the former government, large sums were distributed on 
particular occasions, and festivals to the temples of the favorite deitiesy a few 
of which will be here particularly noticed. 


The shrine of Badarinath, dedicated to an incarnation of Vishnu, and one 
of the most sacred in the Hindu mythology, is situated within the Himalaya, 
in the Mana pass, immediately below the village of that name. The temple 
is built on the bank of the Bishenganga, immediately over the site of a 
hot spring, the existence of which no doubt led to the original selection of 
this remote spot. The present building, a modern erection, is small and 
neat, the material being a hard white stone, and the roof formed of copper 
tiles. The constant danger from avalanches, renders a contracted style 
of building indispensable, and even with these precautions, many former 
temples have been overwhelmed and destroyed. The Rawal, or chief priest, 
who administers this institution, is invariably a Brahmin from the Carnatic, 
or Malabar coast, no other description of Brahmin being allowed to touch the 
idol. ‘To prevent any inconvenience or cessation of the religious rites, in the 
event of the sickness or death of the Rdwal, a Brahmin of the same caste 
remains in attendance at Joshimath. The Réwal has a regular establishment 


_ of vizirs and secretaries, treasurers, &c., to manage the temporal concerns of 


the institution, and under the former Rajas, this personage exercised supreme 
and uncontrouled authority in the villages attached to the temple. The 
shrine, notwithstanding its extraordinary sanctity, is far from rich. The 
idol is adorned with only one jewel, a diamond of moderate size, in the 
middle of its forehead, while the whole paraphernalia, including ornaments, 
dresses, gold and silver utensils, &c., do not exceed 5,000 rupees in value, 
As some explanation of this comparative poverty, it may be stated, that on 


the Gorkha invasion of Gerhwal, the Raja took jewels and plate to the 


amount of 50,000 rupees, as aloan from the temple, The revenues of the 
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temples are derived from two sources—the offerings of votaries, and the 
rents of assigned lands; but the difficulties of access, by checking the resort 
of rich pilgrims, renders the first branch less productive than might have been 
expected. The season of pilgrimage commences at the beginning of May, 
when the temple is opened, and concludes in November, when it is again 
closed: in ordinary years, the number of pilgrims varies from seven té ten 
thousand, of which, however, the greater portion are Jogis and Byragis. The 
offerings in such years, amount to between 4 and 5,000 rupees, but at the Aum, 
and half Kim, the numbers and receipts are proportionably greater. In 
1820, the pilgrims who reached the temple, amounted to 27,000, while 
many thousands turned back from the fear of the cholera, which then raged 
in Gerhwal, or fell sacrifices to that distemper on the road. The receipts, at 
the same time, were 15,750 rupees, exclusive of gold and silver ornaments 
and vessels, to the value of near three thousand more. ‘The revenue derived 
from land by no means corresponds with the number of villages with which the 
temple is endowed. ‘The institution possesses no less than two hundred and 
twenty-six villages, one hundred and seventy in Gerhwal and fifty-six in Kamaon. 
Of the former, many are large and populous, and were acquired rather from the 
poverty than the piety of the former Rajas, having been assigned insatisfaction 
of considerable loans. The rents are paid partly in produce and partly in money, 
agreeably to the specification in the original grants. As the proprietors of 
these villages were almost universally Brahmins, the assessment was fixed in 
permanency at avery low rate in the deeds in question. Thevalue of the 
proceeds of every description from these villages, may be estimated at 2,000 
rupees ; 1,500 from Gerhwal, and 500 from Kamaon. The expenditure 1s re. 
gulated, in some measure, by the receipts, and consists chiefly in the support 
of the Réwal and numerous establishment, inthe daily distribution of food 
and alms to pilgrims, and in the regular allowances to Brahmins on various 
festivals. In ordinary years, the disbursements exceed, by a few hindred 
rupees, the gross income, as above estimated, at between 6 and 7,000 rupees, 
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in which case the deficiency is supplied by loans, which are liquidated by the 
surplus proceeds of productive years. In the year 1820, the sum of 7,500 
rupees was, in this manner, devoted to clear off former incumbrances. ‘These 
statements have been formed from the original detailed accounts, which; from 
the various checks:that exist in: their formation, must be generally accurate: 
During the winter months, the temple is blocked up and covered with snow, 
and the attendants remove to Pandkesar and Joshimath. 


The temple of Kedarnéth, similarly situated in the Himalaya, is also 
dedicated to an incarnation of Vishnu. The present building is larger and 
handsomer than that at Badari, and has only recently: been completed at 
the expense of Kajee Amer Sinh and his family. The Rawal here is also 
invariably a native of the Malabar coast, of the Lirigam* sect. He does not, 
however; perform the religious ceremonies’ in person, but resides constantly 
at Ukhimath, and sends his deputy (of the same class) to Kedarnath. The 
season of pilgrima 
at both temples, a previous visit to Kedarnath being considered a necessary 
preparation to the pilgrimage to Badarinath. A. few pilgrims annually 
devote themselves to destruction there, either by precipitating themselves 
from the summit of a particular rock, or by penetrating into the Himalaya, 
till overwhelmed in the snow. The receipts and disbursements of this temple 
may be taken at one-third of those of Badarinath. There are also several 
charitable endowments, for distribution of food to pilgrims proceeding to 
Kedarnath and Badarinath; which are supported by lands exclusively 
assigned for the purpose, the greater part, during the Gorkha government ; 
at each of which the pilgrims receive one day’s food either going or re- 
turning. Tuell 


ge, and the number of pilgrims, are nearly the same 
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The village of Puchasao, in the Jawar pass, is in Sadawart, en pilgrims 


_ proceeding to Lake Manasarovara. 


Kamaleswar at Srinagar, and Jégeswar near Almora, are the only other 
religious establishments in this province, which deserve consideration from 
the extent of their endowments. 


The remaining temples, holding one or more villages, are extremely nu- 
merous. Ra) Rajeswari in Dewalzerh, Geriwal, receives an annual allowance 
from government, amounting to rupees 652, and several other temples at 
Srinagar and Almora also enjoy each a small money pension. 


The junctions of all large streams offer sacred objects for pilerimage, of 


these the principal are Deoprag, Rudraprag, Karnaprag, Nandprag, and 
Bishenprag, situated at the confluence of the Ganges, with the Se ite 
Mandakini, Pendur, Nandakini, and Bishenganga, respectively. 


Bageswar, at the junction of the Gomati, and Rameswar, at the junction 
of the Ramganga with the Sarju, respectively, are most celebrated in Ka- 
maon, and have each their periodical fairs. 


The Government consisted. of a simple monarchy, but the power of the 
sovereign was, in point of fact, far from absolute, being ever controuled in a 


greater or less degree by the will of the aristocracy. 


The latter, from the poverty of the country, was confined to a small num- 


ber, consisting merely of the civil and military officers of the state, and of a 


few principal landholders, Many of the chief offices of government com- 


. prising Diwans, Defterees, Bhendaris, Vizirs, Foujdars, Negis and Thokdars, 


had become hereditary in particular families, a circumstance which rendered 
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the influence of their holders boundless in their several departments. The 
Raja’s authority was still further circumscribed by the corrupted state of 
feudal tenure which existed here. The country was allotted in separate divi- 
sions for the payment of troops, to the commander of which was entrusted 
the civil administration of the lands assigned. ‘The revenues of some districts 
were originally reserved for defraying the expences of the court, but these had 
been nearly absorbed by grants of the junior members of the royal family, to 
the civil officers of government, and to the attendants of the court, all of 
whom, from the highest to the lowest, were supported and remunerated in 
land. A further alienation of the royal domains had taken place, in the 
frequent donations to Brahmins and temples by successive Rajas, so that 
with these numerous deductions, the actual amount of rents which reached 
the treasury was extremely small. 


A portion of the most fertile land in the neighbourhood of the capital 
was retained for the exclusive supply of grain to the Raja, being cultivated 
at his own expence, but the principal source of the ordinary revenue 
of the sovereign, consisted in the frequent offerings presented by his 
subjects at the several Hindu festivals, and on occasions of extfaordi- 
nary disbursement, such as the marriage of the reigning prince, or of his 
son or daughter, a general impost was levied to defray them, from all 
the assigned lands of the country. With all these aids, the sovereign was 
ever poor, and during some of the latest reigns was frequently reduced 
to absolute indigence and want: a fact confirmed to me by the present 
Raja of Gerkwal. The sovereign had the undoubted prerogative of resum- 
ing all grants of land of every description, but as this right could only 
be enforced by the concurrence of the prevailing party in the state, its 
exercise afforded him little personal advantage, the resumed lands imme- 
diately passing to some one of the party in question as.the price of its 
assistance, 
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/ The judicial administration formed one source of the revenue of the 


state. 


In fhe interior, justice was administered in civil and petty criminal cases 
by Foujdars, or governors, wliile cases of magnitude, and those originating in 
the capital or neighbourhood, were determined in the Raja’s court, under the 
superintendance of the Dewan. | | 


Under the Gorkha government, the former duty was entrusted to the 
commandant of the troops holding the assignment, and the latter was execut- 
ed by the governor of the province, assisted by those military chiefs who 
might be on the spot. As the commanders of the troops were seldom present 
in their respective assignments, they delegated their powers to deputies, called 
“Becharis,” who either farmed the dues on law proceedings at a specific 
sum, or remaineda ecountable for the full receipts. The forms of investigation 
and decision, under both governments, were the same. A simple viva voce 
examination of the parties and their witnesses, usually sufficed to elucidate 
the merits of the case, and where doubts or contradictions occurred, an oath | 
was administered by laying the Haribans, (a portion of the Mahdbhérat,) 
on the head of the deponent. In intricate suits, such as disputes regarding 
boundaries, or where no occular testimony could be produced to substantiate 
the claim or defence, recourse was had to ordeal, the modes of which will be 
hereafter noticed. The case being adjudicated, a topy of the judgment, 
under the seal of the officers composing the court, and witnessed by the by- 
standers, was delivered to the party in whose favor it had been pronounced, and 
the losing party was, at the same time, subjected to a heavy fine, proportioned 
to his means, rather than to the value of the cause in action. Private arbitra- 
tion, or Panchait, was frequently resorted to, more particularly for the adjust- 
ment of mutual accounts among traders or for the division of family property 
among heirs, Claims, when nearly balanced, were sometimes decided by lot 
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in the following manner: the names of the parties being written in separate 
slips of paper, these were rolled up, and laid in front of an idol in a temple, 
the priest of which was then employed to take up one of the rolled slips, and 
he whose name appeared, gained the cause, 


Criminal offences of magnitude, were tried at the seat of rovernment, 
and accusations might be proved or rebutted by ordeal. The usual punish- 
ments for almost every degree of crime were fines or confiscations, and 
even murder was rarely visited with death, the convict, if a Rajput, being 
heavily mulcted, and if a Brahmin, banished. Treason was, however, gene- 
rally punished capitally. 


Grevious offences against the Hindu religion, and system, such as the 
wilful destruction of a cow, or the infringement of the distinction of caste by 
a Dom, such as knowingly making use of a Aukka, or any other utensil be- 
longing to a Rajput or Brahmin, were also capital, The mode of inflicting 
capital punishment ‘was either by hanging or beheading; the Gorkhas 
introduced impaling, and sometimes put convicts to death with the most cruel 
tortures. Under the Raja’s government, executions were very rare, and con- 
fined almost wholly to prisoners of the Dom caste ; during the last government, 
they became far more numerous and indiscriminate. In petty thefts, restitu- 
tion and fine were commonly the only penalties inflicted; in those of magni- 
tude, the offender was sometimes subjected to the loss of a hand or of his nose. 
Crimes of the latter description have ever, in these hills, been extremely rare, 
and did not call for any severe enactments. Acts of omission or commission, 
involving temporary deprivation of caste, as also cases of criminal inter- 
course between parties connected within the degrees of affinity prescribed by 
the Hindu law, offered legitimate objects of fine. Adultery, among the 
lower classes, was punished in the same manner. Where, however, the hus- 
band was of rank or caste, the adulterer was commonly put to death, and 
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the adulteress deprived of her nose. The revenge of the injury was, on these 
occasions, left tothe husband, who, by the customs of the country, and by the 
existing principles of honour, was authorized and required to wash off the 
stain on his name by the blood of the offending parties, and no lapse of time, 
from the commission or discovery of the crime, proved a bar to the exaction 
of this revenge. Convicts were occasionally condemned to labour on the 
private lands of the Raja, to whom they, from that period, became hereditary 
slaves. Criminals also settling at a royal village in the Tarai, called Gergaon, 
received a free pardon, whatever might have been their offence. In cases of 
self-destruction, the nearest relations of the suicide were invariably subjected 
to a heavy fine. 


The most oppressive branch of the police, and that which proved the 
most fruitful source of judicial revenue, consisted in the prohibitions issued 
under the late government against numerous acts, the greater part of which 
were, in themselves, perfectly unobjectionable. The infringement of these 
orders were invariably visited with fines: indeed, they would appear to have 
been chiefly issued with such view, as among the many ordinances of this 
kind, it may be sufficient to specify one, which in Gerhwal forbade any woman 
from ascending on the top of a house. ‘This prohibition, though apparently 
ridiculous, was, in fact, a very serious grievance : a part of the domestic econo- 
my hitherto left to the women, such as drying grain, clothes, &c., 1s perform- 
ed there, and fire-wood and provision for immediate consumption are stored 
in the same place, and the necessity for men superintending these operations, 
by withdrawing them from their labour im the fields, was felt as a hardship. 


Three forms of ordeal were in common use: 1st, The “Gola Dip,” 
which consists in receiving in the palms of the hands, and carrying to 
a certain distance, a red hot bar of iron. @d, The “ Kerat Dip,” in 
which the hand is plunged into a vessel of boiling oil, in which cases 
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the test of truth is the absence of marks of burning on the hand. 3d, 
“ Tarazu ka Dip,” in this the person undergoing the ordeal was. weighed, 
at night, against stones, which were then carefully deposited, under lock and 
key, and the seal of the superintending officer; on the following morning, 
after a variety of ceremonies, the appellant was again weighed, and the sub- 
stantiation of his cause depended on his proving heavier than on the preced- 
ing evening. 


The “ Tir kd’ Dip,” in which the person remained with his head sub- 
merged in water, while another ran the distance of a bowshot and back, was 
sometimes resorted to. The Gorkha governors introduced another mode of 
trial by water, in which two boys, both unable to swim, were thrown into 
a pond of water, and the longest liver gained the cause. Formerly, poison 
was, in very particular causes, resorted to as the criterion of innocence: a 
given dose of a particular root was administered, and the party, if he 
survived, was absolved. A further mode of appeal to the interposition of the 
deity was by placing the sum of money, or a bit of earth from the land in 
dispute, in a temple before the idol, either one of the parties volunteering 
such test, then with imprecations on himself if false, took up the article in 
question, Supposing ho death to occur within six months in his immediate 
family, he gained his cause ; on the contrary, he was cast in the event of being 
visited with any great calamity, or if afflicted with severe sickness during that 
period, « 


The collection of rents.from the assigned lands was, as already stated, 
left to the commanders, and as these, from their military duties, could seldom 
be present for any length of time in their respective assignments, they were 
under the necessity of employing deputies, and as the. most simple and 
economical plan, entrusted the details of assessment and collection to some 
one of their principal landholders, whom they made responsible forthe amount 
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of the rents. Hence the original of Kamins in Kamaon, and Sianas in Gerlrwal, 
The latter, again, appointed one of the proprietors of each village, under 
the designation of Padhan, to levy and account directly to them for its cess. 
These officers were both removeable, the first at the pleasure of the assignee, 
the second at the will of the Kamin and Siana. ‘The influence once obtained 
in the situation, generally led to its continuance in the same family, even 
when the individual holder was changed, and, in some instances, the Kamins 
themselves eventually succeeded in obtaining a grant of the feud under the 
usual conditions, which arrangement led to the nominatioh of Under Kamins 
and Sianas, who are to be found in some pergunnas. The remuneration 
of the Kamins and Sianas, consisted in a trifling Nazerdna each 
village, and in offeringsfrom the Padhdns on certain festivals, and on 
occasion of births and marriages in their own families. They were also 
entitled to a leg of every goat killed by the Padhdns in their division, 
and enjoyeda portion of land, rent-free, in their own village. The dues 
of Padhans were exactly similar, but leviable only from their own tenants. 


In the reserved districts, the royal domains were managed by the Vizirs 
and Bhanddris, (treasurers) and the rents of the alienated villages were col- 
lected by the grantees. No establishment of Kamins or Sianas existed in these 
pergunnas. , 


A general record of the arable lands of the country, their extent, approe 
priation, &c. was kept in the office of the Defteris. To render these accounts 
more complete, these officers had deputies in each district, whose duties cor- 
responded, in a great measure, with those of the pergunna Kanwngos in the 
plains. To defray the expences of this establishment, the Defteris were enti. 
tled to a percentage of half an anna in the rupee on the rent of every village ; 
and for their own support, they received grants of lands in common with the 
‘other public servants. 
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The full property in the soil has here invariably formed an undisputed 
part of the royal prerogative, and on this right was founded the claim of the 
sovereign, either in person or through his assignees, to a large fixed portion of 
the produce, both of agriculture and mines. The power in the-crown, of 
disposing of such property at its will, has never been questioned, but has 
been constantly enforced, without consideration to any length of occupancy 
or other claims in individual holders. The peculiar nature of the country 
rendered the exercise of this right frequent in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. The difficulties of procuring supplies in this province, have been 
already alluded to: individuals settling at Almora or Srinagar, under the 
auspices of the reigning prince, in consequence, received the gift of a 
small portion of land for the establishment of their families. The mer- 
chants and principal artisans falling under the above description, as being 
commonly emigrants from the plains, were particularly favoured in this 
Tespect, and many of the attendants of the court, who were of the same origin, 
required and received the same assistance. ‘The commandants and officers 
of the regular troops stationed at the frontiers, or in forts, enjoyed similar 
grants of land in the vicinity of their posts. The tenure on which grants 
of this kind were made, is called Thét, which conveyed, in, the first 
instance, a literal freehold, as it vested the grantee with an hereditary 
property in the soil as well as in the produce. The rents of these lands 


. have, at subsequent periods, been almost wholly resumed to the rent roll, but 


the property in the soil has been generally suffered to remain with the heirs 
of the grantee. The term that is used here, is synonimous with Zemindari 
in the plains, and it is on grants of this nature, that the rights of a large 
body of the occupant landholders are founded. ‘The land, in the interior, 
seldom changed proprietors : the greater part of the present occupants there, 
derive their claims to the soil, solely from the prescription of long establish+ 
ed and undisturbed possession ; and this remark applies also to many indivi- 





_ duals,more particularly Brahmins, whose ancestors having, originally, obtained 
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estates on grants, not conveying any property in the soil, their descendants 
have, subsequently, by the migration of the actual occupants, come into the 
full possession both of land and produce. 


In assignments of the revenue of villages to individual servants of go- 
vernment, both public and private, the’ deed specified the class and descrip- 
tion of service in consideration of which the grant was made, as “ Kamin- 
chari, Negichari,” &c., and in these cases, also, the actual occupancy in the 
land, frequently became vested in the descendants of the assignee, by the mode 
noticed in the preceding paragraph. Grants to individuals not holding any 
particular employment, were in “‘ Khangi,” or, when Brahmins, in ‘* Vrata ;” 
to the latter also, and to religious establishments, grants in perpetuity were 
made with various ceremonies, under the terms of “ Sankalp” and ‘* Bishenpirt.” 
Under the Nipal government, the terms of “ Mana Chaul,” and “* Gund,” 
were introduced, the former meaning, literally, “a seer of rice,” was used 
in grants, for services to individuals, and under the latter tenure were includ- 
ed all lands and endowments belonging to religious establishments. 


The modes of private transfer are, first, by absolute sale, called ‘‘ Dhali 
Boli,” in which the purchaser becomes vested with the same rights, and 
under the same obligations, as the vender. In the second mode, termed 


“ Mat,” the purcliaser receives the land rent-free, the vender making himself , 


responsible for the annual amount of its assessment during his life, and on his 
death, the purchaser becomes answerable for the demand, ‘There was another 
species of “ Mat,’’ in which the sale was not absolute, right of redemption being 


__reseryed to the mortgager and his heirs, on payment of the amount advanced, 


but till this took place, the latter continued to pay the revenue. When no heir 
of the mortgager remained forthcoming, as in the former case, the rent fell on 
the mortgagee. ‘The fourth form was that of simple mortgage, or “‘ Bandhak,” 
in which right of redemption was, sometimes, expressly barred, after the 
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expiration of a given term of years; most commonly it was reserved indefinite- 
ly. The landed proprietors, however, ever evince the most tenacious attach- 
ment to their estates, whatever be their extent, and never voluntarily alienate 
them, except under circumstances’ of extreme necessity. This, joined to the 
repeated family partitions arising under the Hindu law of inheritance, has 
reduced landed property throughout the country to the most minute state of 
subdivision. 


The intersection of the country in every point by rivers, would have af- 
forded prominent boundaries for local division, had the state of government 
been originally such as to admit of the establishment or continuance of a re- 
gular arrangement of that nature, but the existence of numerous petty 
principalities, the chiefs of which were engaged in constant aggressions on 
each other, necessarily led to frequent changes in the division of the country, 
as the conquered villages, in receiving a new master, were incorporated in his 
own district, or formed into a separate pergunna, under some new name. 
The ultimate union of the country under one monarch, produced no re- 
medy, asthe distribution which took place among the feudal tenants of the 
crown, led only to a multiplication of subdivisions, without producing order 
in their demarcation, Every new grant to these military chiefs tended to 
further perplexities, as from that moment, the villages in the grant, whatever 
might be their actual situation, became an integral part of the district in 
which the previous assessment of the grantee lay. Various services of 
the state, which were provided for by allotments of country, gave their 
names to such districts. ‘Thus, two lots of villages dispersed over the whole . 
province appropriated to the gun-powder manufactory and magazine, formed 
the pergunnas of Silkhana, and Mahkrirt; while a line of villages, extend- 
ing from the snowy mountains to Almora, was known as 2 separate 
division, under the designation of Hiiin Pal, being appointed for the supply 
of snow to the Raja’s court. These incongruities ceased in a great 
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measure under the Gorkha administration, when the country was regularly 
assessed and settled, though in many of the subdivisions, the former arbitrary 
mode was continued, the villages of a pergunna being frequently classed 
into Pattis, according to the caste of the owners, without reference to actual 
situation. It may be here noticed, that the word pergunna was not in use 
here, the terms being Gerkha, Pal, Row, Patti, Kote, Al, Sc. 


The mode of calculation in use throughout the hills is, by the estimated 


quantity of grain which the land will require to sow it. The adoption of 
so uncertaina standard jis doubtless to be ascribed to the nature of the 
arable lands, the actual measurement of which would have required greater 


perseverance and science than the natives of this province ever possessed. 


The denominations by which landis computed in Kamaon are extremely 


numerous, and yary in different parts, and it may therefore be presumed, that 


they were established at a remote period, when the country was divided into 


several petty independant principalitics. In calculating the extent of villages, 
only such lands as had been rendered capable of cultivation by the operation 


already described, were taken into consideration. These have been gradually 


augmenting, and as no revised survey has recently been made, the existing 


records by no means correspond with the actual quantity of arable land in 


each village. 


adopted as a general standard. 


The most common denomination is the Bist, which has now been 
The regular Bist ought, as its name 


implies, to contain land requiring twenty Nalis of seed; its actual extent, 
therefore, varies according to the quality of soil, as the grain is sown much 
wider in poor lands near the summit, than in rich lands at the base of the 
mountains. With every allowance of this kind, villages are invariably 
found far to exceed their nominal rudéa, when computed by this standard. 





‘Tt also varies in the same district, a portion of the land being calculated by 


— 
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one description, and the remainder by another description of Bist, which 
incongruity arose from the practice of former Rajas, of doubling or other- 
wise augmenting the nominal rukba of rent-free land in the deed of grant, 
Such encreased rwkba became, from that time, permanently enrolled and fixed 
in the record. A further mode of calculation is, by the estimated produce 
of land in bilkas, or sheaves, the number of which ought to correspond with 
the number of Nailis in each Lisi, 


It will now be sufficient to detail the different denominations in use-in 
Kamaon, with their computed contents, without entering into further expla- 
nation. | 

Jula, various = 12 9 6 and3S  Bisfs. 
Bhara, seocs.  seeeee == aoe 2h Bists, 
Ali, idteas ssesea Sm ises Sh» Bisig, 


Disses Oteavsd soueee > vee & SBisis. 
Ans, Jeune Pr — Pree e fo on Be 
Walt witseds eet aes ee 
Daeg: «deeds ccm owes RD daw ody Blake 
Masa,  cassss esttan SS eee » Bini. 
aN yi cassan ida cde A eae 


In the Bhéwar, actual measurement is used, and the calculation is made 
either in Bighas or Hothas, The former corresponds to the Bigha of the 
plains, the latter contains 1600 square paces. 


_Another mode of computation is by the plough of two yoke of bullocks, 
twenty being required for one Bisa: a plough of land contains the quantity 


which can be turned in one day. 


In Gerhwal, the only denomination in use is the Jiéla, which is divided 
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into Chukris, or 4ths, and Anas, or 16ths : it varied in its extent, according to 
the description of person holding the land, as will be seen in the following 
detail : 
Jala Thakurali (chiefS,) ...... 0 2.2. a0 wcees 2216 Dhons. 
Ditto Thani, (principal landholders,) ...... ...... =12 ditto. 


Ditto Rowlia, (padhan mukaddem,) ..... «s. = 8 ditto. 
Ditto Chakar, (tenantry,) eacee’) habebie | kei ee A Ge 
Ditto Tyargain, (temporary cultivators,) ssiese, =k O: Gitte. 
Ditto Umras, (courtiers,) assay sates eeeeee => 8 ditto. 
Ditto Kotkarki, (militia, ) cexibe Al ak cad) We daged ae Tees 


Ditto Tob, (regular troops,) . ....0. ss sees 10 ditto. 
Ditto Kotya, (followers,) se. omy ererry Mensur nil ty sits id 
Ditto Topchf, (huntsmen,) Sieebbree) jevsduaxanceepene tert es CERO 
Ditto Seak, (personal servants, ) cavken') de seaceal = SCIttO. 
Ditto Jaghirdar, (rent free to private individuals,) =12 ditto. 


The implements of husbandry are similar to those in use in the plains, 
and the different operations of ploughing, harrowing, sowing, weeding, reap- 
ing, &c. are carried on in the same way. The land being first manured, is 
usually ploughed three times, or oftener, and harrowed previously to being 
sown: the drill plough is not used. In coarse grains, the harrowing is gene- 
rally repeated when the plants have sprouted two or three inches above the 


ground. In the finer grains, at the same period, additional manure is com- , 


monly scattered over the fields, which are then weeded with spuds. During 
the reddit crop, the fields, where irrigation is practicable, are usually watered 
every third or fourth day. A regular routine of crops is pursued; following 
the native arrangement. In the first, or kharif crop, rice is sown in April, 
and reaped in September, the land being immediately re-prepared, receives 
a crop of wheat, which ripens in April or early in May; to this succeeds 
acrop of Mandia, and as the last is not fit for the reap hook before the 
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end of November, too late for sowing wheat, the land is then suffered to re- 
main fallow till the following spring, when it is again prepared for rice. 
Different kinds of pulse and vetch are occasionally substituted for one or 
other of these grains. Where land, which has been fallow, is newly broken 
up, a crop of Mandua, or other coarse grain is first taken, Transplantation 
is adapted in regard to rice wherever the land can be easily flooded; in other 
parts the rice is sown as other grains, Irrigation is performed by means of 
aqueducts or small streams, which are either branches of large streams, or 
are formed of a collection of many small springs. These aqueducts are 
frequently carried a very considerable distance, and at much expence along 
the sides of the mountains. In places where precipitous rocks occur, troughs 
of wood are made use of, and where the soil is too loose, walls of stone, 


having a channel at the top, made water tight with clay, are built. The 


manure used, is commonly the dung and refuse of the cattle shed; which 
is collected in a regular dunghill with that view. “Where the quantity 
of this may be insufficient, leaves collected. from the jungles, are placed in 
heaps to rot in the fields. Asa further substitute, bushes and branches of 
trees are laid on the land, and when sufficiently dry to burn, are reauced to 
ashes. 


There is a species of periodical cultivation; Which deserves ‘notice: this 
consists in cutting down the forest, and clearing. patches of land along the sum- 
mits of the ridges : the trees are left for a few months to dry, and being chiefly 
pine, are then easily consumed, and the ashes used for manure ;, as the decli- 
vity of these spots is usually too great to admit.the ‘use of the. plough, the 
land is prepared withahoe,  —s_. ae 

res one, or at most two’ crope' are taken ae each job ih after which it is 
to tates years, ral 6a the cane of ‘he sell ; such lanl j is, aaa Kila 
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Banjar, The cultivators, who descend during the winter to the Tarai, take 
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Jand in farm from the Zemindars there also, and have thus two crops on the 
ground in different parts at the same moment. This they are enabled to 
effect by the difference in the period of harvest in the plains and hills; the 
Reli crop in the former being sown later, and ripe earlier than in the 
latter. 


The following is a statement exhibiting the various products, together 
with the average rate of their return, as collected from reports of every per- 
gunnah in the province. 


The three kinds of land are, 1st. The sera, or valley, fully capable of 
irrigation; 2nd, not irrigatable, but in low situations; Srd, near tops of moun- 
tains. The average price of each kind of grain, during the last six years, 
at dimora is also added. In the interior, particularly of Gerkwal, where 
the demand is small, the prices are infinitely lower. 


KHARIF, OR FIRST CROP. : 
Grains. Best Land. Middling. Worst. Remarks, 
Rice, Seers’ | 
per Rupee, ee, anaes. MUN acasae) LL cccccc M8 
Mandiaa, oe 50 PETIT | 40 -eenee 35 PET iTir 40 
ee BO sien. BS acs, 80... 4s 
Manora, .,. 5 


Kownf,...+. ss. 08 6 ae 2 a 
CBDR sudan) GO since $2 1.0:.. 85 ...wian 
Chia, or 

Marsa, t 100 w.uee 85 ...... 72 21.02. 40 


Rodtywevee 16 seen 12 ccc 10 ....2, 80 Partially cultivated, 
Ugal,.csu ‘ai ba | Ce cn | 25 fitiane 15 Tee | 16 Ditto ditto, 
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Bajra, ..ssee 55 sereee 25 craves 17 seeees 26 Partially cultivated: | 
SUWAI sleet ype BS ta ode «aes. BO! Ditto ditto. 
sf: 86 cesses 24 seuss 10 «2. «, 24 Ditto ditto. 
CSONTHS aie OO schcse OP hace’ “ss7 ngsns sf Sa ay ae 
| at both seasons. 
PULSE. 
Und, ssn 6., nds acs. 7 acties 18 
Bhatii otlGos auesol@2s:).01 (8 Seéeoa 2” 
Galiat.. jcc: \5, ilk. alien Mes dyes Partially cultivated. 
Ryas, 4... 18 ..ee0e 14 ceases LL sacs. 22 Ditto ditto. 
ails oe S seuss, 7 seeree O cnsces 20 Ditto ditto, 
Arher, 
Menge a AOcciee 0B: vaheai Blehssxd 
Goranse,.c. 16060060016 sissies 9 seecee 22 Ditto ditto, 
Titirfa,..Jo 46 .cccl@usale /Boil.e8ODittd ditto: 


d OIL SEEDS. 
Serson, 24 40 00.54. 80 ciccce 15 seesse SO At: both crops. 
Daljrece) 6s MBe wan 8B id aney B82 ene, og IR Partially cultivated. 
Bhinjfra,... 16...,... 12 1... 10 ...... 10 Ditto ditto, 


REBBI, OR SECOND CROP, 
Wheat, 65618 .s. Qoivecce Dace. 22 
Barley, «24 ...608 TF ccc), 18 sive: 28 
Ganra,, «.. 803.495 60) KW hc 880 Only in Bhéwer. 


) PULSE. 
Masiir,,.0 25 scsvee 20 cecece 15 cesses 20 
Chena, ... 14 sesso 9 sevee J covece 17 Partially cultivated, 


a 


| 
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Kalau is Se sece 

ee | pris R, 28 oo 18 

Mutter bi 7 “ eat 
OIL SEEDS. 

Atslici ies 16 Pee 14 oeeee 12 TT 11 16 


Sersoni..... 40 .1...: 30 ...... 15 ....+. 32 Cultivated chiefly in Bhawer. 


Cotton is not much grown in the hills :, the produce is, however, of excel- 
lent quality, and by native judges is said to be superior to that of. the plains, 
in soitness of texture, gloss of color, and length of. fibre. 


Hemp: the growth of this article was, at one time, considerable, as the 
Company procured an annual investment of it from this province: these pur- 
chases have now ceased; the demand for it for. the manufacture of cloth, of 
which much is consumed in the province, .still encourages the cultivation. 
The quality of the hill hemp has been always much praised: the plant 
attains the height of from 12 to 14 feet, and the fibre is extremely strong ; 
other advantages are derived from a crop of hemp, which will be best shown 
in a statement of the produce ; taking. a pucka bigha to require S$ seer of 
seed in wheat, 16 seers of hemp seed would be..necessary. to..sow’ the 
same extent, the produce of which would be.in thé first place, 4 sers of Chiras, 
the inspissated juice of the leaf, value 8 rupees; 4 maunds of hemp value 8 
rupees, and 48 seers of seed capable of yielding 6 seers of oil, value 1.8.0, 
giving a total money return of 178 rupees the bigha. ‘The. cultivation of hemp 
is confined almost entirely to Gerhwal, and, is. only to. be occas met 
with in Kamaon proper. 


Sugar cane is raised in some parts! of (the province where the land is 


particularly good, but the total. psi ‘of sugar manufactured .in. me pro- 
vince is very: tlie visi NP ieee he Lk 8 EE ass 
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Ginger, Turmeric, Cheraita, and some other plants .and roots used in 
native medicine are grown chiefly with a view to exportation. | Ginger yields 
7 fold, about 40 maunds to the bigha, and turmeric 8 fold, or 45 maunds: 
the prices on the spot are respectively 2 and 1. 12. 0 rupees per maund. 


The Ganya, or sweet potatoe, is grown on a very extensive scale in the 
Bhéwar, the net produce is commonly 40 maunds.per bigha, and the value 
one rupee per maund. Tobacco is raised for private consumption, in small 
quantities. 


The Kharif crop is the most extensive and important as affording the 
staple articles of food (Rice and Mandua) to the population. The Rebli crop, 
owing to the confined means of irrigation, is very uncertain : in the event of a 
sufficiency of rain not falling during the cold weather, the ears of the wheat 
do not fill, and occasionally the grain is rotted from the opposite cause. Since 
1815, two years of failure have occurred, one from drought, the other from 
too much rain. 


Having completed the detail of agricultural products, the other branches 
of rural economy may now be noticed. 


The cattle in this province, as already stated, are small, and are almost 
universally black or red. The herds are driven each morning to the ridges of 
the mountains for pasture : at night they are kept in the ground story of the 
house, or if numerous, a temporary shed is erected for them near the village. 
Chaff is never prepared for them, but after the wheat harvest has been 
cut, they are turned into the fields to eat down the straw, which is left stand- 
ing; merely the ears being cut off and carried, away; the dry hay of the 
grain, tard, &c. is also given to them in an unchopped state. Coarse grass and 
branches of trees are also cut for feeding the bullocks employed in ploughing. 
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During the later winter, and the summer months, the pasture, from frost 
and sun, becomes very scanty’: at this period, therefore, the inhabitants of the 
southern and midland districts of Kamaon send down their cattle to the 
forests in the Tarai, reserving only a few cows for milk, when a great part of 
the inhabitants accompany them: this migration commences in November, 

after the sowing of the wheat is completed, and the return is delayed till the 
end of April, or beginning of May, when the crop is ready for reaping. 
While in the Bhdwar, the inhabitants of two or three neighbouring vil- 

lages, and sometimes of a whole pergunna, canton together for mutual protec- 

tion against decoits. As this custom has existed from time immemorial, each 
community has its own particular tract of forest to which it annually. returns. 

Some parts of the Tarai affording little or no grass ; the Zemindars, in such 
situations, cut boughs of trees for their cattle. ‘The temporary villages called 
Got’hs, which they occupy, are mere sheds, formed of branches of trees, and 
covered with leaves or grass. ‘The site of them is changed according as the: 
pasture in the immediate neighbourhood is exhausted. During the season 
that the cattle remain in the forests, a very large quantity of ghee, remarkable 
for its goodness, is made by the Zemindars, and exported to the plains. In 
the northern pergunnas, where the forest lands are more extensive, the 


necessity for sending the cattle to the Tarai does not exist, and in the sum- 


mer months, abundance of fine pasture is produced on the summits of the high 
mountains after the snows have melted. The practice is very little followed 


in Gerlawal, which may be ascribed to the greater proportion of waste land: 
that is to be found there : the cattle are, however, remarkably poor and bad’ 


conditioned, and consequently die off rapidly. Few buffaloes are reared in 
that part of the country. 


Neither bullocks nor buffaloes are here used for commercial transport, 
but they are employed to carry the baggage of the cultivating classes in theta 
annual migration to the Bhdwar. 
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Cows and bullocks vary in price, from’ 5 to 12 rupees each; the latter, 
when broken for the plough, fetching the highest. 


Female buffaloes sell for 15 to 20 rupees. 


The number of cattle, agreeably to enumeration in 1822, was as follows ; 


| giving a total of 241,314 animals. 


Cows. sullocks. B. uffaloes. 
Kamaon, . 58,280 .., ... 36,938 ... ese 42,959 
Gerhwal, 66,955 ... ... 23,546 ... «0. 3,256 





The goats in this province are, generally speaking, low, and stout made: 
those bred in the northern pergunnas attain, however, a very fair size. . The 
rearing of these animals is difficult, as during the rainy months they are liable 
to many disorders, and are frequently poisoned by eating the rank weeds. 
As there is considerable demand for goats, both for religious sacrifices and for 
food, they bear a high price, full’ grown males and females selling for from 
two to eight rupees each, and half-erown kids in proportion. The goats of 
the northern pergunnahs, which are used for carriage in the Tartar trade, 
sell for four to ten rupees each. 


The breeding of sheep is confined to the northern pergunnahs: the same 
causes which check the rearing of Goats, prove equally fatal to the sheep, and 
they are bred only with a view to sale, for carriage to the Bhotias, who 
willingly pay from three to six rupees each for them. 


The grain is ground by means of water mills, which are extremely nu- 
merous : the declivity of the rivers, which is always considerable, greatly aids 
the erection of these machines. A small stream being diverted from the 
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channel, is carried on a level along the bank, until a sufficient height is 
obtained to admit of a fall of eight or ten feet : the mill is then erected below, 
and the stream is directed by an inelined wooden trough on an over shot 
wheel. The mill stones are commonly from one and a half totwo feetin dia- 
meter: the grain is placed in a funnel-shaped bag, suspended over a hole in 
the centre of the upper stone, and drops gradually from it as in an hour glass. — 
By a simple contrivance the shoot of water can be increased or diminished at 
pleasure, and the wheel is stopped by removing the wooden trough, when the 
water passes through a channel under the wheel. A mill requires but one 
person (usually a boy,) to attend it, and will grind from three to four maunds 
inthe day. Where the diverted stream is sufficiently large, two or more 
mills are erected together, and worked by separate branches from it. The 
charges for grinding are usually two to three seers in the maund, includ- 
ing wastage: this, however, 1s small, as the flour is not cleared from the 
bran. 


The public revenue under the former Rajas, arose from duties on com- 
merce, agriculture, mines and law proceedings. An impost was laid on ghee, 
payable by the owners of cattle, ata fixed rate for each animal, amounting 
to four annas on a female buffaloe. The weavers throughout the province, 
were also subject to a separate tax. The assessment of land was, generally 
speaking, light, the government demand on agriculture being rated at only 
one-third of the gross produce in ordinary lands, and at one half in the very 
fertile. In mines, the royal share amounted to one half. 


The collection was made in two forms—being imposed one year on the 
land, and a second year levied by a capitation tax on the inhabitants, As 
these, however, consisted solely of persons connected with agriculture, the 
source from which the payments’ were made, was necessarily the same, 
though the mode and detail of cess varied. 
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As the records of the above period, yield little or no information of the 
rents of lands and villages, rent free to individuals in tenure of service, or 
assigned to temples, it is impossible to form any correct account of the 
income derived from the country by the government or their representatives. 
Judging, however, from the very superior degree of population and cul- 
tivation which then existed, the sovereign’s share of the gross produce of the 
country may be computed at about four lacks Awcha rupees for Kamaon, and 
two for the districts of Gerfwal. ‘The extraordinary revenue was levied in the 
form ofa general house tax, and, of course, varied in its amount according to 
the nature of the emergency on which it was imposed. To account for the 
subsequent deterioration in the resources of the country, a short view of the 
Gorkhali revenue administration is necessary. 


On the successive conquests of Kamaon and Gerhkwal, by that power, 
the existing system was continued, and the country, including all the villages 
hitherto reserved for the support of the court and their attendants, was par- 
celled out in separate assignments to the invading army, and as this was kept 
up on a large scale, withthe view to further conquests, the value of each 
assignment was estimated at an excessive rate, to meet the expenditure. The 
consequences may be easily surmised: the troops considering themselves 
merely as temporary holders, and looking forward to a change of as- 
signment on every new acquisition, felt no interest in the condition or welfare 
of the land holders made over to them The emigration, in the first instance, 
of a large portion of the principal Zemindars, tended still further to increase 
the evil. The villages were every where assessed rather on a_ consideration 
of the supposed means of the inhabitants, than on any computation of 
their agricultural produce. Balances soon ensued, to liquidate which, the 
families and effects of the defaulter were seized and sold; a ready market 
for the former presenting itself in the neighbouring towns of Rohil- 
khand, 
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The consequent depopulation was rapid and excessive; as is fully proved 
in the nimmerous waste villages deserted at that period, and in the incomplete 
state of cultivation which prevails generally in the villages still inhabited. 
After the conquests of the Nipal government had been further extended, 
and the subjection in this quarter fully established, measures were adopted to 
remedy {hese disorders. A commission was accordingly deputed immediate- 
ly from Katmandu, for the purpose of fixing the revenues at an equitable 
rate. The settlement was formed on actual inspection of the resources of each 
village, but as the estimated profits of the trade carried on by the. residents 


were taken into consideration, the assessment must be viewed rather as a tax 


founded on thé number of inhabitants, than on the extent of cultivation. On 
the completion of this survey, a detailed account of each pergainna, showing 
the numbers, names, size, and extent of the villages, was submitted for the 


approbation of the Court of Nipal. From thence a copy, under the seal of 


state, was issued to the Kamins, or principal landholders, ‘as a standard of the 
revenue demandable from their respective patiis, corresponding instructions 


being issued to the Officers holding assignments. ‘The form of these accounts, ’ 


together with the names and nature of the items, of which the revenue was 
composed, will be seen in statement (B) which fives an abstract of the total 
revenue as fixed for Kamaon and the Gerhwal districts by the commissioners 
in question. The demarid thus authorized, generally speaking, was by no 
means excessive or unreasonable, but the absence of a controuling power on 
the spot, rendered the arrangement almost nugatory, and the military chiefs 
were enabled to evade it by the power vested in them, of imposing fines; at 


their own discretion, in the administration of the interior police. In Gerivwal, 
where the conquest had:been more recent, these exactions were more’ heavy * 


the Jama imposed, soon exceeded what the country could yield, the nama 
ee waaiace from the attempt to enforce the full demand. 


The silver metallic currency in this province consists, principally, of new 
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Purruckabad rupees. A few old Furruckabad and Barelly rupees are to be 
met with in circulation, as also Mahendar Mullees, a Gorkha coin, which 
passes for six annas. The copper coin is pice, 176 of which equal one Fur- 
ruckabad rupee: cowrees are not used. In Gerhwal, in addition to the above, 
there is a three anna piece called Timashi, which is a favorite coin there. 
Under the former government, a mint for stamping the Timashi, existed 
at Srinagar: this has now been abolished, and this description of mo- 
ney having, in consequence, become scarce, has been greatly enhanced in its 
nominal value. Five only, instead of six, as formerly, are now procurable for 
the new Furruckabad rupees, the intrinsic worth is not much above two annas. 
The current rupee of account, throughout the province, is the same, being 
equivalent to 12 annas, new Fwrruckabad rupees, Gold coins are merely 
purchased for their metal, for making ornaments ; a Calcutta sicca gold 
mohur sells, in the market here, for 19 new Furruchabad rupees, and other 
gold mohurs in proportion. ‘The Tartar gold does not fetch more than from 14 
to 15 rupees the ola. In Gerhwal, copper, in weight, would appear to have 
been once the principal medium of exchange. This circumstance, no doubt, 
arose from that metal forming the staple commodity of the country.’ In 
adherence to old usages, the Zemindars of Gerhwal, even now, in many of | 
their contracts, stipulate a part of the price in a given weight of copper, but 
as this is no longer plentiful, the whole ‘amount is paid in silver coin, 

Grain, salt, and such articles are ‘sold chiefly by measures of capacity. In 
Kamaon, the measure in use is the nali, equal to about two seers of 83 


_ Furruckabad sicca weight ; fifteen nalis make one erat, and twenty -nalis 


make one rei. In Gerlwal, the ‘nal, there called patha, is stibdivided 
into manis. 
| Thus, 4 Manas = ‘1 Patha. 
16 Pathas = 1 Dhon. 
20 Dhon = 1 Khari. 
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In the sale of metals, cotton, &c. the products of the country, the 
| weight is commonly ascertained by the steel-yard. In this instrument the 
weight is fixed, and the object to be weighed, is moved along the lever, which 
is divided into puls and pice. 
3 Pice making 1 Pul, and 
20 Puls making 1 Dam. 


This latter forms the maximum weight of the steel-yard, and is equal to about 
100 Furruckabad rupees. In measuring cloth, the cubit is generally adopted. 
At Almora and Srinagar, the weights and measures of the plains, on a 
reduced scale, were also in use. These have now been fixed at a regulated 
standard, the seer weighing 84 Furruckabad milled rupees, and the guj, equal 
to the English yard. 


The manufactures in these hills are so trifling, as scarcely to deserve par- 
ticular mention. The principal are blankets, made in the northern pergun- 
nas, pankhis, a coarse woolen camblet, also made there, and in Bhote, ban- 
gelas, ahempen cloth, manufactured in the midland parts of Gerlwal, where 
it forms the principal materials for clothes to the inhabitants during the hot 
season. Wooden vessels, of various forms and shapes, and made from several spe- 
cies of wood. Coarse cotton cloth is weaved in small quantities. Mats and 
baskets, of all kinds, are prepared from the small male, bamboo, in a very neat 
style. The artisans universally exhibit great want of neatness and finish in 
the execution of their work, more particularly the smiths in iron and copper 
utensils which are invariably rough and ul-formed. The potters throughout 
the province, excepting those at Srinagar, are unacquainted with the use of 
the wheel. The turning lathe, the large saw, and the plane, are unknown 
here : planks are split from the tree by the axe, and then partially smoothed 
by the adze, It may be mentioned as a curious fact, that the spirit blow pipe 
is to be met with in Gerhwal, where it is sometimes used by goldsmiths : this 
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instrument is composed of iron, and filled with whisky distilled from rice, 
and when used.it is placed on a brazier of burning charcoal. 


The traffic of the province is divided into two branches: first, the sale of 
the produce of the hills, and secondly, the carrying trade with Tartary : this 
latter again passes through two hands, ‘the Bhoteas, who hold direct inter- 


course with tl the Tartars, and the hill traders, who furnish returns and receive | 


the Tartar merchandize in barter : the nature of the former ¢ of these transac- 
tions will be reserved for a separate article. The migratory habits of the 
Zemindars of the southern pergunnas, have given rise to a very general diffu- 
si¢a of commercial enterprise among them, and every individual possessed 
of a small capital, either singly or jointly with others, engages in traffic. 
With an investment composed of iron, copper, ginger, turmeric and other 
hill roots and drugs, the adventurer proceeds to the nearest mart in the 
plains, and there receives in barter for his merchandize, coarse chintz, cotton 
cloths, giir, tobacco, colored glass beads and hardware, which return, after 
supplying the wants of himself and fxiends, is disposed of at the villages in 
the midland and northern pergunnas, or is reserved for sale till a fair occurs 
in the neighbourhood, Those, again, whose credit or resources are more con- 
siderable, enter eagerly into the Tartar trade. The imports from the plains 
are, in this case, the same as above enumerated, as fine manufactures or expen- 
sive articles are only brought up when previously bespoke; from the Bhoteas 
they receive in exchange, partly cash and partly Tartar and Bhote 
productions. ‘The latter comprise hawks, musk, pankhis, (coarse camlets) 
wax, masi (frankincense) kuthi, and a variety of other roots and_ drugs. 
The Tartar products consist of borax, salt, gold-dust, and chawr tails. 
The zeal and industry evinced by this class of traders, in the iceitt 
of commissions, is very great, as they frequently proceed in person as 
far as Furruckabad and Lucknow, in search of the articles required ae 
them. — 
2B 
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The commerce carried on by merchants, is of the same nature as that 
last described, the only additional merchandize, not included in the above de- 
tail, supplied or received by them, in barter with the Bhoteeas, consists of 


Deliveries. Recetpts. 
Fine Sugar Candy. Shawl Wool. 
Spices of all kinds. Coarse Shawls. 
Europe Broad Cloth. Ditto China Silks. 
Corals. Saffron. 
Bulgar Hides. ’ 
Ponies. 


An enumeration of the exports and imports, from this province to the 
plains, is given in the appendix. As the value of the former by no means 
equals that of the latter, the deficiency is made up in specie. No transit duties 
being collected, it is impossible to form any correct estimate of the total value 
of the imports and exports : between four and five lacks for the first, and from 
three lacks to three lacks and a quarter for the other, is probably within the 
actual amount. 


There can be no doubt that every branch of commerce in this pro- 
vince, more particularly that with Tartary, has experienced very great im- 
provement during the last six years, and has probably been augmented in the 
proportion of full two-fifths. The only check to trade which now exists, arises 
from the expence and difficulties of carriage. At present, every kind of 
merchandize is transportedon coolies, who carry from thirty seers to one maund 
pakha. The hire from Almora to Kasipur, the nearest mart in the plains, 
is two rupees and eight annas to each man, and the Almora merchant, accord. 
ingly, adds twenty-five per cent. on the Kasipur invoice price, to covet 
this and other incidental charges, and to allow him a profit. Proceeding 
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further in the interior, the prices gradually rise; and at the foot of the 
Himalaya, may be stated at from fifty to seventy-five per cent. above the 
cost in the plains, With the formation of public roads, practicable for beasts 
of burthen, these obstacles will gradually cease. 


It now only remains to mention the marts of principal resort for the hill 
trade. To the east, the Mandi of Belhari is frequented by the merchants of 
Champéwat, and the traders of the eastern district ; whilst the commerce 
of Abnora and of the remainder of Kamaon (proper) is carried on with 
Kasipur and the Chilkia Mandi ; to these also now flows that of the eastern 
purgunnas of Gerhwal, Afzelgerh is the market for the midland and Najibabad 
for the western parts of Gerhwal and for Srinagar. Since the establish. 
ment of the British government, the petty traders by no means confine their 
transactions to these marts, but visit also most of the principal towns of 
Rohilkhand for the purposes of traffic. The merchants of Admora and 
Srinagar have no established correspondents at any town in the plains, 
with the exception of the marts above enumerated. There are no village 
marts for the disposal of agricultural and other produce, but the periodical 
melas, or fairs, at religious places of pilgrimage, to which the traders resort; 
are frequent in all parts of the country. 





The foregoing view comprises only the commerce of the hills; a further 
branch in this province is that of the timbers, bamboos, terra japonica, &e., 
the produce of the forests in the Bhawar. ‘This trade is engrossed by the 
inhabitants of the towns and villages of Rohilkhand, bordering on the Tarai, 
from whence, as the hill Zemindars have no transport, they are obliged to sell 
the articles on the spot at a low price, very inadequate to the labor expended 
im ¢utting and preparing them. The carriage in use, consists of hackeries 
and large buffaloes : tatoos are also used for the conveyance of light articles. 
The foregoing remark applies equally to the traffic m Kuth, or terra 
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japonica, though not from the same cause: this article is prepared only by 
persons of the lowest, or Dom cast, who, having no capital of their own, are 
obliged to work’on advances, either at a given rate for the produce, or in the 
shape of wages. ‘These speculations prove extremely profitable, and the re- 
turns are always quick. The Kuth does not cost the capitalist more than 
from five to eight rupees the maund, while in Rampur and other large towns 
of Rokilkhand, the price is commonly from ten to fourteen rupees the mannd. 
The trade in timber, &c., proves equally advantageous; a hackery load, 
the original cost of which may have been two rupees, with an additional ex- 


pence of eight annas, government impost, sells for more than double at the 


nearest mart. ‘Ihe continuance of these high profits is, no doubt, to be attri- 


buted to the almost universal dread entertained of the climate of the Tarai 
forests: The people who now carry on the trade, are, with few exceptions, 
invariably Mohammedans. For the convenience of the purchasers, the hill 
Zemindars have established small Mandis, or marts, at which the timbers and 
bamboos are collected, when cut and prepared; they are conveyed thither by 
manual Jabor. The forests nearest the plains being now totally exhausted 
of timber, the traders are obliged to come almost to the foot of the hills, 
where a supply of the finest timbers, calculated for the consumption 
of years, presents itself. Sisw forms an exception, as large trees of this 
species are becoming scaree in every part of the Kamaon forests. A list 
of the productions exported from the Terai for 
appendix, 





ests, will be found in the 


A short view of the present Judicial and Revenue Systems, will now be 
taken. ‘The first calls for little notice, as the general absence of crimes in 
this province, renders this branch of administration of minor importance. 
From the ist January, 1820, to the SIst December 1821, the total of 
criminals ‘confined in jail, amounted to sixty-five, for the undermentioned 
offences, — 3 } 
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No. of Prisoners. . No. of Crimes. 
Mintderye’ Uliiw cxodtictot cen efeusi-Min sts sso] see Liege coco 
Thefts aboye 50 rupees, ...4. 3° ., , 2 
ONS Ety peda evtruate teil ake 1B goo hiliid Ye whak 
Penjary, ricialiasinwcdhivgitedies: 1 1 
Adbiterys ic dittn wecebdupaes!) B 3 
Petty thefts and receiving Log NEN GEA ges gS 
property, = ses sas wee vee 
Assaults, defamation, and other of 
petty misdemeanors, 2... 0 00. see 


Total, Ct ee 65 fe ae rr | Ce | | 


= | Ge 


In addition to the preceding, one murder, and two thefts above fifty 
rupees were perpetrated, in which the offenders eluded apprehension. Affrays 
of a serious nature are of very fare occurrence, and even petty assaults are 
not frequent. Decoities sometimes take place in the Bhéwar or Tarai, 
perpetrated by robbers from the neighbouring districts of Rohilkhand, to 
which ‘they return immediately after the commission of the crime. The 
offence of adultery is, from the lax state of morals, extremely common among 
the lower orders, but it seldom forms a subject of complaint in the court, 
except when accompanied by the abduction of the adultress, . Infanticide was 


formerly practised among some Itajput families of high caste, attached to the 


Raja’s court at Srinagar, but since the emigration of these persons on the 
Gorkia invasion, no case has ever occurred in the province. Suicide is very 
prevalent among females of the lower classes: The commission of this act is 
rarely found to have arisen from any immediate cause of quarrel, but is com- 
monly ascribable solely to the disgust of life generally prevalent among these 
persons. The hardships and neglect to which the females in this province 
are subjected, will sufficiently account for this distate of life, as with a trifling 
Zc 
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exception, the whole labor of the agricultural and domestic economy is left to 
them, while food and clothing are dealt out to them with a sparing hand. 
Suicide is never committed by males, except in cases of leprosy, when, as in 
other parts of India, the leper sometimes buries himself alive. Deaths from 
wild beasts.are very frequent; they probably do not fall short of one hundred 
annually. Complaints against individuals for sorcery and witcheraft are very 
common indeed an infatuated belief in the existence of such power, pervading 
the whole body of the inhabitants of this province. -All cases of unusual or 
sudden sickness and mortality, are immediately ascribed to witchcraft, and 
individuals are sometimes murdered, on. suspicion of having occasioned such 
calamities. Applications to the court on the subject of caste are numerous: 
these are invariably referred to the Pundit.of the court, whose decree de. 
livered to the party concerned, is always conclusive. These references are, no 
doubt, a consequence of the practice established under the former govern- 
ments, by which the cognizance of cases involving deprivation of caste, was 
confined to the Government Court. The public at large still appear to con- 
sider such reference as the only effectual means for obtaining restoration and 
absolution. 


The management of the Police in the interior, is entrusted to the Tah- 
sildars, and the only establishments exclusively devoted to this duty, are the 
‘Thanas at Almora, and at the five principal Ghats, towards the plains, namely, 
-Kotdwara, Dhikuli, Kota, Bhamouri and Timlf. The expence of these estab- 
lishments amounts to three thousand and sixty-two rupees per mensem; the 
charges under the same head, on the 1st May, 1816, stood at eight handred 
and seventy-two rupees per mensem. 


The provincial battalion is also available for police duties, and during 
the healthy season, from November to April inclusive, a line of guards, ex- 
tending along the frontier of Rohilkhand, are stationed for the protection of 
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the Terai from Decoits. These posts have superceded the Chokis formerly 
occupied by the Hert and Mewati Chokidars, who, under the former go- 
vernments, engaged, on certain considerations, to repress robberies in the 
Tarat, and made themselves answerable for the restoration of all property 
which might be stolen within their respective jurisdictions. ‘The remunera- 
tion for this service consisted in a fixed tax leviable on all persons, mer- 
chandize, or cattle, passing certain limits. On the introduction of the British 
government, it was found, that the system itself was far from efficient, and 
that numerous abuses were daily practised in the collection of the authorized 
Chokidari dues. Thefts of cattle were frequent, and suspicion attached to the 
Chokidars themselves, of being participators, if not principals in their perpetra- 
tion. The responsibility ofthe head Chokidar proved merely nominal, as res- 
titution of the stolen property was, in most instances, evaded. The system 
was, on these grounds, totally abolished in the year 1817, and the advantages 
resulting from this measure have been fully evinced, in the almost total sup- 
pression of robberies and other outrages, hitherto so prevalent in that part of 
the country: the Tarai under the Gerhwal Pergunnas, which is almost wholly 
in the Moradabad jurisdiction, must be excepted in this remark. No class of 


people answering to the village Chokidars in the plains, are to be ed in this 


province. 


In Civil Judicature, the simple forms of the preceding government have 
been generally retained. The petition originating the suit, is required to be | 
written on an eight anna stamp, but no institution or other fees are levied: a 
notice, in the form of itala ndma, is then issued, which process is served by the 
plaintiff, and in three cases out of four, produces a compromise between the 
parties: where ineffectual, it is returned by the plaintiff into court, when 
the defendant is summoned. The parties then plead their cause in person, 
and should facts be disputed on either side, evidence is called for. Oaths 
are never administered, except in particular cases, andat the express desire of 
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either of the parties. Suits, for the division of property, or settlement of 
accounts, are.commonly referred to arbitrators selected by the parties. In 
the issue and execution of decrees, the established forms are followed, but 
the leniency of the native creditors renders imprisonment and sales, in 
satisfaction of decrees, uncommon : since the introduction of the British go- 
vernment, only eight debtors have been confined in the Almora jail, six at the 
suit of individuals, and two on public demands in the commercial and com- 
missariat departments. At present, only one court (the commissioner’s) exists 
in the province for the cognizance of civil claims, and the absence of fees 
and simplicity of forms, as therein practised, joined to its frequent removal to 
every part of the country, have hitherto tended to prevent any inconvenience 
being experienced from the want of Moofusil Courts. The gratuitous 
administration of justice, has not been found to excite litigation, as the 
absence of native pleaders, and the celerity with which causes are decided, 
operate as checks to such an abuse. The number of civil suits enter- 
tained during the year, from Ist January to the Slst December, 182%, 
amounted to 1,462, of which only four hundred and thirty-eight proceeded 
to the summons of ‘the defendant; of the latter, one hundred and thirty-one 
were subsequently withdrawn, by Razinamas, and three hundred and seven 
finally adjudicated. Disputes regarding land, form the greater portion of 
suits instituted. The value of those in action rarely exceeds one hundred 
rupees. The proceedings of the court are written in the Hindi, with the 
‘exception of the examinations, which, for the sake of expedition, are recorded 
in the Persian. 


The revenue administration is here conducted on the same principles as 
are in force in the plains. On the conquest of the province, as a temporary 
arrangement, the revenue of each Pérgunna was farmed for one year to 
the Kamin or Siyana. ‘The receipts of the preceding year, as exhibited in 
the Kanongo returns, were assumed as a standard, a deduction of twenty-five 
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per cent. being allowed for the difference’ of currency. ‘The Jumma thus 
| fixed, amounted to 123,577 Furruckabad rupees, At the expiration of this 
“= ia settlement, the Padh‘ns were called upon to engage for the assessment of 
their respective villages: as this mode of collection was, in some degree, 
novel, and as the individual responsibility of the Padhdns remained to 
be ascertained, the arrangement in question was only partially introduced, 
and the leases restricted to one year, at a Jumma of 1,37,949 rupees. 
The success with which this experiment was attended, and the punctuality 7 
with which the revenue was realized, led to an extension of the system on. 
the third settlement, which was fixed for a period of three years, at a Jumma 
of 1,60,206 rupees. The present settlement was formed on the same prin- 
ciple, and from the reluctance of the Aé/gusdérs to engage for a longer 
period, was again fixed for a term of three years. The objections preferred 
a against a longer lease were founded on the migratory habits of the lower 
___ class of cultivators. The Jumma of the Ist year, or 1877; amounted to 1,69,394., 
rupees, which has been raised in the last year of the term, 1879, by the 
rents of new villages, to 1,76,664 rupees. This sum is collected from 7883 
Mailguzdrs, and is comprised of the following items :— 


Cess on Agriculture, 21.00.00 sesses senses 1,690,566 


Ditto ditto Copper Mines, eaten esiaeas 9,360 
Ditto ditto Iron Mines, bud cy itSéoiti 44100 
Ditto ditto Pasturage, ooenne sssee8 2,638 


A further branch, at former settlements, consisted of cess on the profits 
of trade, under which head 7000 rupees were annually collected from the 
Bhoteas. This source was forgone at the last settlement, and a remission 
to that amount made to the Bhoteas». The revenue derived from timbers, 
bamboos, kuth, &c., in the Z'rai forests, may also be included in the land 
asséssment, as, although levied in the shape of duties fromthe exporters, it 
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is, in fact, the government share in the value of the national products of 
those forests, all of which are public property. “These duties have been 
hitherto let to farm on annual leases, at the undermentioned Jumma :— 
1816-17. 17-18 18-19 19-20 20-21 21-20 29.23 
1,721 2,841 38,200 3,987 4,850 5,503 6,302 


The total improvement which has taken place in these various branches of 
assessment, since the conquest, falls little short of 60,000 rupees, without 
taking into account the remission of 7,000 rupees above-mentioned. 


Notwithstanding the general lightness of the government demand, a very 
extensive revision of the detailed assessment has been found indispensable at 
each succeeding settlement. This necessity has arisen from the contracted 
state of the laboring population, which renders it difficult for any Malguzdr 
to replace sudden casualties among his tenants. In the present state of 
minute village assessment, the death or desertion of even a single culti- 
vator, adds greatly to the burthen of the remaining tenants: where 
further losses occur, immediate remissions are generally made to save the 
village from total desertion. Such defaleations are supplied from a cor- 
responding improvement in other estates, and as contingencies of this 
nature are best known to the surrounding Miélguzdrs, the distribution 
of the Pergunnah assessment has been, hitherto, imtrusted to the Pad/éns 
themselves, This measure is executed in a general assembly, or Panchait, of 
the parties concerned in the scale of the expired Jumma: the inerease is, sub- 


sequently, laid on in the shape of a percentage. The general equity with which, 


these mutual assessments have been conducted, is sufficiently evinced in the 
facility and punctuality with which they have been realised. The village 
settlements are formed with the established Padhdn in all cases, except 


where objected to, on sufficient grounds, by the remaining sharers on the. 
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estate. The nature and dues of the above office have already been described : 
the small parcels of land attached to it, are particularly specified in the lease 
as Hek Padhanchdri; the total of such lands in Kamaon proper amounts to 
about 5000 standard Bisis, being recorded at $970 nominal Bisis. In Gerhiwal, 
no public allowance of this nature exists, but a similar arrangement has always 


been made by the joint proprietors of the estate in favor of the Padhdn. 


It now only remains to be considered how far the rents paid by the actual 
cultivators correspond with the public demand. A large portion of the pro- 
vince, not less, probably, than three-fourths of the villages, are wholly cul- 
tivated by the actual proprietors of the land, from whom, of course, nothing can 
be demanded beyond their respective quotas of the village assessment. In 
these cases, the settlement is, literally speaking, Ryatwara, although the lease 
is issued only in the name of one, or at most of two sharers in the estate. 
The remaining part of the province may be comprised under two descrip- 
tions of estates : First ; ‘Those villages in which the right of property is recogniz- 
ed in the heirs of former grantees, while the right of cultivation remains with 
the descendants of the original occupants. In these, the rents are commonly 
paid in “ Kd,” or kind, at an invariable rate, as fixed at the period of the 
grant. Secondly; All villages in which the right, both of property and oc- 
cupaney, have become vested in one and the same individual. In these, the 
Maiguzir has necessarily the discretion of demanding the full extent of the 
“ Malik Hissa,” or government share, supposing no fixed agreement to have 
been made between him and his tenants ; but such improvidence on the part 
of the latter rarely occurs, and the great competition which exists for cultiva- 
tors, in consequence of the contracted state of the labouring population as 
compared with the extent of the arable land, will long secure favourable terms 
and treatment to this important class of the community. Under this descrip- 
tion of villages are included those newly brought into cultivation, and the 
Paekasht lands ; of the first, the proprietary right is always granted to the 
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reclaimer, in consideration of the expence incurred by him in the enterprise. 
By the term Packasht, is implied all lands which are cultivated by non-resident 
tenants. In the Tarai, the system of rents is, in some respects, different. The 
estates theré are, generally speaking, of large extent, but none are permanently 
inhabited with the exception of the villages of the Tharus and Bogsas, in the 
low Terai, adjoining Rohilkhand, In these, the rents are calculated by the 
plough of land at an easy rate, never exceeding the proportion of one-tenth 
of the gross produce. In the upper parts of the Tarai, the farms are tempo- 
rarily occupied by the hill Zemindars during the cold season ; during the re- 
niainder of the year, the danger of the climate occasions their almost total 
desertion. ‘The rabi crop, consequently, forms the chief source of rent to the 
Mélguzdr: the individual rates vary from four annas to three rupees the 
plough, according to the supply of water available for irrigation. 

The local divisions having been found ineonveniently numerous for the 
purposes of account and management, many of the petty divisions have re- 
cently been united to the adjoining pergunnas, of which they will, in future, 
form sub-divisions, while a few districts, composed of villages dispersed in va- 
rious parts of the province, have also been broken up, and their en 
incorporated with their original pergunnas. 


By these arrangements, the number of pergunnas has been reduced to 
twenty-six, as detailed in statement (A.) 


The’ revenue establishments now consist of four Tahsildaris, the relative 
extent and veri of which are as follows :— 


No. of Filage. pete Jumma. anual i Bpenc| 
Kamaon Hazur Tahail, .. | 





2 aeeo See eS 8030 

en bee wits ehenee ees viv Bie | . 2106 
Pan Ber OT, see tee ep ee ee ee es : ; 28149 c . #148 

a pur, Pet eka se ae t: city ae ‘ | . 29321 . EI ‘2148 
_Total, .. 176663 =| = aga 
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On the Ist June, 1816, the number of Tahsildaris was eight, at an annual 
expense of 20,216 rupees; since that period a reduction has also been effected 
in the Sudder native establishment, the yearly total of which is now 7488, in- 
stead of 9840, as it then stood. The Defteris, or Kanongos, nine in number, 
receive salaries to the aggregate of 3009 rupees per annum. Nine pergunna 
Patwaris have been established with a monthly stipend of five rupees each, 
The revenue of the resumed nankar lands has fully covered these allowances. 


Of the mode of collections, it is only necessary to state, that the demand 
is divided into four kists, three of which fall on the kharif, and one on the 
tabi crop. No talabana is levied from the m4lguzars. 


. Transit duties of every description were finally abolished in this province 
in 1818. The consumption of spirituous liquors and drugs is trifling, and the 


revenue from that source correspondingly small, the present not exceeding 


500 rupeés annually, ‘The use of stampt paper has been partially introduced 
in Judicial proceedings, during the last two years. The annual receipt on 
this account now amounts to 2000 rupees. A comparative view of receipts 
and expenditure of the province in the years 1815-16 and tac will be 
seen in the Appendix, statement E. 


The rent-free lands may be classed under two heads, first the ‘* Giint,” 
or religious assignments, and secondly, those granted to individuals. The 
*« Gint” villages amount to 973, and contain about 1-15th of the arable lands 
of the province, all of which are permanently alienated from the rent-roll of 
government. There are 175 villages enjoyed by individuals, the rakba of which 
may be estimated at bisis, or 1-70th of the arable lands of the province: 
the terms on which these lauds are held are various, mostly for life. The 
largest rent-free estate in the possession of an individual yields about 1,000 Rs, 
per annum, and is held on a grant from the Nipal government in tenure of 
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perpetuity. The total revolution which took place in the government at the 
Gorkha conquest, and the comparative recentness of that event, will explain 
the small extent of the Jagir lands, At that period, all grants in favor of the 
public and private servants of the former Rajas were resumed, and subse. 
quently, the Jagirs of private individuals, including even those of the Brah- 
mins, were, with few exceptions, subjected to the same measure. During the 
last seven years, upwards of 150 villages, including those in Nankar, have been 
re-annexed to the rent-roll. The greater part of these had been surreptitiously 
abstracted from the public assessment, by the connivance of the executive of- 
ficers of the Nipal government. The pensions chargeable on the revenues of 
this province, amount to 21,670 rupees per annum, according to the following 
distribution : 
Per annum. 
Pensions an perpetuity to Religious Establishments. sete 





former Govt. 4 For life to individuals, .... se. see oe i, 
Granted by ) For life in Political Department. ... ... 9,600 
British Govt. | Do. do. Military Invalid allowances. ... 9,570 


It now only remains to offer a few concluding observations on the State of 
the Province and of its Inhabitants. 


The deterioration which had taken place under the Gorkha government, 
has already been mentioned. On the conquest in 1815, cultivation was 
found at its lowest ebb, the rent-free villages alone exhibiting a thriving 
appearance. The laboring classes had been reduced to the extremest 
indigence, while the Kamins and Siyanas were, for the greater part, over- 
whelmed with debts, contracted for the liquidation of the public demands, 
Since that period, a variety of causes have combined to ameliorate the 
condition of the industrious portion of the community. Light assessments, 
attended with constant high prices of produce, have more than doubled the 
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profits of agriculture, while the increased competition which has taken place in 
the trade with this province, has considerable enhanced the value of its exports. 
To the laboring classes, more particularly those in the neighbourhood of 
the military posts, the public works and the transport of stores have afforded 
continued sources of employment. The aggregate expenditure under these 
heads, during the last eight years has, probably, not been muchshortof 4 lacks 
of rupees, a large sum as compared with the amount of the population by which 
it will have been absorbed. It cannot, however, be denied, that the demand for 
labor on these accounts has, at some periods, been so excessive as to prove the 
occasion of inconvenience and hardship to the people concerned. Partial re- 
ductions in the military force, and the augmented resources of the province, 
have, in some measure, counteracted the evil. The whole province exhibits 
ample proofs of improvement; indeed it- may be fairly stated, that the 
present cultivation exceeds that of 1815, in the proportion of full one-third, 
From the subdivided state of landed property, which here exists, few 
individual landholders have the means of acquiring wealth, but though all 
connected with the soil are confined to a state of equality, their condition, as 
a body, is no doubt superior to that of any similar class of tenants, in any part 
of the Company’s territories. A knowledge of these advantages has induced 
a continual emigration of cultivators from the adjoining provinces of the 
Rajas of Nipaland Gerkwal, To some of the principal Kamins and Brahmins, 
the introduction of the British government, by destroying their former 
influence, has proved a cause of regret, but to the great bulk of the popula- 
tion, this event has been a source of unceasing benefits and congratulation. 


ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS. 





Page 137. The Province of Kamaon, as now formed, comprises the whole 
of the Raj of that name, together with a large portion of the principality 
of Gerhwal. Strictly speaking, the name of Kamaon is applicable only to 
the country lying between the Kali, or Gogra, and the Ramgangd, to which 
tract it was given by the Rajas of the last race, who sprung originally ‘from a 
Chieftain of the Pergunna of that name. The appellation of Geriwal is said 


to have been derived from the number of Gerhs (Fort) formerly existing 


there. Almora is said to have been so named from the abundance of wild 
sorrel ( Almort) which grows in its vicinity. 


Page 153. A remarkable variety of snake is the ‘* Churao,” a species of 
Boa of immense size, found only on high mountains, and in the wildest soli- 
tudes. It is said to prey chiefly on deer and other wild animals, but occa- 
sionally seizes and swallows cattle which may have approached its cave. By 
the lower orders, more particularly the herdsmen, fabulous powers and features 
are ascribed to this animal: among other wonders, it is said to possess a long 


flowing mane of red hair, and to make use of a large pine tree as a walking. 


stick, when descending the mountains. Of the real existence of the Churao, 
(stripped of these wonderful attributes) there can be no doubt, as it is occa- 
sionally killed by hunters. 
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The “ Gola,” or ‘‘ Gosamp,” is nearly white in the northern parts of the 
hills, and its skin, which is extremely hard, and forms a handsome material 
for. sword scabbards, is rendered the more valuable from the scarceness of 


the animal. 


Page 160. They represent themselves as being the descendants of one 
of the aboriginal princes of Kamaon, who, with his family, fled to the jungies 
to escape the destruction threatened by an wsurper: under the pretension to 
royal origin, the Rdvwats, or Rdjis, abstain from offering to any individual, what- 
ever his rank, the usual eastern salutation. The orgin of this tribe, howsoever 
the claim to regal descent be disposed of, must certainly be referred to some 
race of inhabitants anterior to the settlement of the present race. The great 
difference in customs and religion from the Hindu tenets, which exists 


among the Réjis, might be ascribed to the savage mode of life pursued by 


them and their ancestors for so long a period, but the total dissimilitude of 
language, ‘which renders the Raji and present Kwmaya wholly unintelligible 
to each other, cannot be accounted for in the same mode, and can only be 
attributed to a sepafate origin. A conjecture may be hazarded, that the out- 
castes, or Doms, are in part descended from the aborigines. A marked dif: 
ference exists in the personal appearance of this class and of the Hindu 
inhabitants; the former being, for the most part, extremely dark, almost black, 
with crisp curly hair: they are, at the same time, in a state of nearly universal 
slavery, a circumstance which, from its extent, can scarcely be ascribed wholly 
to the mere process of purchase, but which may be explained by supposing a 
part of the aboriginal inhabitants to have been seized by the first Hindu 
colonists, and reduced to slavery, in which state their descendants have since 


remained. 


Paze 161. ‘The name “ Badari,” is derived from Badari, Sanscrit, the 
Beri or Jujube. ‘The legends respecting the origin of this idol differ: by 
QF . 
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‘one account, it is said to have been, in remote ages, an object of peculiar ve- 

neration and worship in the adjoining province of Thibe?, from whence it 
fled, about seventeen centuries past, to the spot on which the temple now 
stands: the second, and more probable legend, represents the idol to have been 
originally found in the river near the temple, which was then erected and de- 
dicated to it by Sankardchdri, a missionary from the peninsula of India: the 
appearance of the idol, which bears scarcely any resemblance to the human 
form, and exhibits evident traces of having been once worn, and polished by 
the action of water, gives strength to this tradition. | 


Kediirndth, an incarnation of Sadasheo, is not a form of Visknu,* but the 
word “ Kedar,” is divided frem “* Ke,” Sanscrit, water, and “* Dar,” abound. 
ing with: the worship of this idol, at its present site, is carried back to the 


remote of fabulous ages, being ascribed originally to the Pandavas. ‘These 


brothers, after their battles with the giants, are said to have proceeded to 
Haridwér, with a view to expiations and to worship Sadaseo. That god, 
alarmed at their: approach, fled under the form of a buffalo, and was pursued 
by them to Kedér, at which spot’ he dived into the earth, leaving only his 
posteriors visible above ground. This part, of which the Pandavas established 
the worship, continues to receive the adoration of the pilerims at Kedér. 
The remaining portions of the body of the god receive worship at the tem 
ples of “ Kalpeswar,” “ Madhyameswar,? “ Rudrandih,’ and * Tungandth,” 
_all situated along the Himalaya chain, and which, together with Kedarnath, 
form the: Panch Kedér, a peculiar object of pilgrimage to pious vetaries, but 
which, from the difficulties of the roads, few are able to accomplish. 


In the rear of Kedér is the Himélaya peak of ‘* Maha Panth,” cele. 


brated in Hindu Mythology, as the pot at which the Pdandavas devoted 


* This correction of the original 


passage, by the author himself, had not been received wh en 
page 161 was printed,—HI, H. W. a 
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themselves, and from whence they were taken up to heaven: a similat blessing, 
it is believed, will be conferred on-every virtuous and pious person, who may 
reach the peak, or perish in the way; from twenty to twenty-five votaries an- 
nually sacrifice themselves in the attempt to ascend the Maha Panth, or Great 
way, or by throwing themselves over a precipice, called Dhyrava Jhamp, in the 
neighbourhood: by suicide, at the latter spot, the votary expects to have realized 
in his future state, that object and wish for which he expressly devotes himself. 
These suicides are chiefly from Guzerat and Bengal, and commonly leave their 
houses for the avowed purpose of proceeding to Mahi Panth, and such sacrifices 
by hill-people are rare; it may, therefore, be reasonably presumed, that they are 
not occasioned by the influence or suggestions of the priest and attendants 
of the temple. 


Page 164. The personal appearance of the inhabitants varies in a marked 


| degree, in different parts of the hills, though the same general caste of counte- 


nance, alank face, with prominent features, prevails throughout. In the north- 
ern districts, the people are short, stout-made and fair, while in the southern 
hills, the stature is somewhat greater, the form spare, and the complexion 
sallow: the natives of the midland pergunnas, present a medium appearance 
between ,the two first mentioned classes. ‘The children of both sexes are, 
generally speaking, every where fair and handsome, but as the boys approach 
to manhood, their features become coarse, and their face loses its fullness. 
The females, from constant exposure to the weather, and from incessant la- 
bor, lose all pretensions to good looks at an early age, and when advanced 
in lite, are commonly remarkable for their extreme ugliness. Women of the . 
higher ranks, not subject to such vicissitudes, must be excepted, as they are 
invariably fair and often beautiful. 


A similar variation in costume exists in the hills. In the northern dis- 


tricts, the principal article of dress, consists of an unsewn web of cloth, 
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‘either of hemp or wool. In the males, ‘this is thrown over the shoulders, 
and descends down behind to the knees, from whence it is doubled, and 
carried back over the shoulders ; the two ends are fastened on the breast, by 
wooden or metal pins, the corners being passed over and under the opposite 
shoulder, the sides are drawn forward, so as to meet over the body, and are 
secured in that situation, by a kamerband of cotton or hempen cloth, A 
narrow strip of cloth passed between the legs and fastened by a string 
round the waist, and a skull cap, complete the suit. The arms and legs are 
thus left bare and unincumbered; in rigorous weather, however, blanket 
trowsers are partially worn. The women fasten the web of cloth, in a some- 
what different mode, as it reaches to the heels, and hangs full like a petticoat, 
and in addition, they wear commonly a boddice of dark coloured chintz, and 
a narrow scarf of white cloth. In other parts of the province, the dress of 
both sexes resembles that of the corresponding classes in the plains, ¢xcept- 
ing, that the turban is little used, and the “ jamili,” or ‘jaéma,” reaches 
only to the knees. It may be observed, generally, of the hill people, that they 
are extremely indifferent in regard to the state of their every-day apparel, 
and continue to wear their clothes till reduced to mere“shreds and tatters, 
but on holydays and festivals, individuals of either sex prefer absenting 


themselves from the festivities, to appearing im a worn out garment. 


The great bulk of the population subsists on the coarse grains, such 
as Mandtia, Jangira, Koni, Chena, Mana, &c., and the inferior kinds of 
pulse, Urd, Gahat, Bhat, Raens, &e. The Mandia is either made into 
bread, or is dressed as porridge, “ dari,” and seasoned with * jholi,” but- 
termilk and turmeric boiled together—the Chena and Koni, are also made 
into bread, or boiled whole, and eaten as rice. When travelling, the lower 
classes live chiefly on “ Satu,’’ the meal of parched barley, of which every 
individual carries a supply with him: this article requires only the addition 
of a little water to prepare it for eating. Rice forms the favorite food of all 
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those who aan afford to purchase it, Wheat is only in partial consumption, 
chiefly on occasions of entertainments at marriages, &c., when the peculiar 
scruples of Hindus prevent the use of rice. Vegetables of all kinds, both 
cultured and wild, are objects of universal consumption; among the latter 
description, not already noticed, may be mentioned the nettle, fern, tulip, 
mali, &c., of which the shoots, root, and bean, respectively, are eaten : the 
list of herbs, roots, and leaves, considered edible by the natives, is endless : in- 
deed, from their indiscrimination in this respect, fatal cases of poison some- 
times occur. During the periodical residence of the agricultural classes in 
the Tarai, their principal food is “ Guya,” or sweet potatoes, boiled, and 
eaten with butter-milk. 


Animal food is in much request among all classes; with the exception 
of those animals, the use of which, as food, is prohibited by their religion, 


_ and excepting also reptiles of all descriptions, and carrion birds or beasts, 


every sort of animal is converted to food, in some part or other of the hills: 
by the southern Gerhwalis, rats and mice are considered as dainties. ‘The 
favorite flesh is that of the goat, or of the sheep, where bred: against the 
sheep of the plains, an universal prejudice exists, its long tail rendering it, in 
the eye of the Highlander, a species of dog. No scruple as to the mode of 
decease exists, and animals dying a natural death from disease, or other 
eause, are eaten by the Hindus, as well as by the Doms, 

Tobacco is smoked by all, but the highest caste Bramins, who substitute 
Chir-ras, the inspissated juice of the hemp plant : they, however, chew the 
leaf pounded and mixed with lime, a practice which prevails also among the 
other classes. 


The use of spirituous liquors is, in Kamaon, confined to the lowest class 
or Doms: in Gerhtwal, the Hindus are less scrupulous, and excepting a few 
2 6G 
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Brahmin families, all drink a species of whisky there manufactured, either 
from rice or barley: at the same time, they will not touch the common kinds 
of spirit, as prepared in the plains ; the objection to the latter arising from the 
ode in which the liquor is made, as well as from the caste of people by 
whom the manufacture is carried on, ‘whereas the Gerhwal spirit is prepared 
by Hindus of the Rajput caste, and is fermented by the juice of particular 
roots, against the use of which no religious prejudice prevails. Intoxication 
is rare, and takes place only at the religious festivals. 


Tho mildness of the temperature of the hills would lead to the expecta- 
tion, that the inhabitants would enjoy an exemption from most of the diseases 
incident to less favored countries, and that a different state takes place, is 
doubtless to be attributed, in a great measure, to the people themselves, By 
their avocations, the labouring classes are occasionally compelled to descend 
into the vallies, the air of which is invariably noxious daring half the year. 
The purity of the natural atmosphere, is also counteracted by the state im 
which the villages are kept: the dung heap forms a prominent object in front 
of, and contiguous to every farm: the villages are commonly buried in dense 
crops of gigantic hemp, while the houses are enveloped with a profusion of 
scandent vegetables, such as cucumbers, water-melons, pumpkins, &c. &e. 
From the united operation of these causes, during the worst season of the 
year, general sickness prevails throughout the hills, in the shape of quotidian, 
tertian and quartan fevers, Contagious and typhus fevers occasionally break 
out, generated, no doubt, from an excess of the same cause. ‘These always 
exhibit the rapid and malignant features of plague, as does also the small 
pox, which proves extremely destructive whenever it visits the hills, 
Rheumatism is common during the cold weather. Cutaneous eruptions of 
various kinds are universally prevalent among all ranks, and are ascribed by 
the inhabitants to the use of spring water. Leprosy does not appear so com- 


mon as in the plains. To the above, must be added affections of the spleen and | 
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of the lungs, bowel goin plaints, stone and dropsy, all of which are frequent, 
A general disinclination prevails among the lower classes to the use of phy- 
sick, on the avowed principle, that from the pureness of their general diet, 
their stamina is not sufficiently strong to stand. the effects of powerful reme- 
dies: cooling drafts and restoratives are, however, taken without hesitation : 
those in most general use, are infusions of fennel seed, black pepper, or cherayta, 
in water. In most disorders, recourse is had to cauterizing, performed by the 
application of lighted balls of tow, or of some other similar substance, either 
to the back of the neck, the breast, or the pit of the stomach. Firing by 
means of an iron, is also resorted to in cases of strains, swellings, or rheuma- 
tism. In all diseases, the principal reliance for their cure is placed on charms 
tied to the person of the patient, on’ magnetism, and on various superstitious 
ceremonies and sacrifices. Inoculation is never thought of in the interior, 
till the small-pox actually appears in the village itself, or in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and then, from the unskilful manner in which it is perform. . 
ed, or from the use of virulent matter, the precaution proves, in frequent ins- 
tances, ineffectual. In the case of this, and of other contagious distempers, 
nonintercourse is found, by the inhabitants, to be the best preventative, and with 
this view they sometimes abandon their villages, and retreat, temporarily, to 
the summit of an adjoining mountain, and there continne for some days, 
till they presume the contagion to have passed away. Considering the rude 
state of medical science in these hills, it is somewhat remarkable, that litho- 
tomy should be in common practice : this operation is performed on subjects 
of all ages, and apparently with very general success. The operators are 
from among the low caste Dom, and the only instruments used, area razor 
and a pair of common forceps. Some notice may here be taken of the Goifre, 
which is common in these hills, although it is here a disease which in- 
jures only the personal appearance, and not the bodily health or mental facul- 
ties of the subject. This affection has been ascribed to various local peculi- 
arities, or to a peculiar susceptibility in the constitution of mountaineers, but 
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the example of these hills fully demonstrates, that it cannot be referred ex- 


clusively to any one of the commonly assigned causes. The Goifre is here 
found among the residents of most elevated villages, as well as among those 
of the low vallies, in spots where snow is never seen, as well as in those 
near which it for ever lies; in districts where no minerals are known to 
exist, as well as in those abounding with mines; among people who drink 
none but river water, as well as among those who use only springs ; among 
the rich equally with the poor; and lastly, it attacks individuals recently 
from the plains, as well as the natives of the hills. A conjecture may 
be hazarded, that the Goitre is in part produced by the effects of the keen 
mountain air acting on the exposed throat ; acovering to that part seems at 
any rate to be the most effectual remedy as well as preventative ; in cases of 
incipient Goifre, the natives have immediate recourse to the use of a neck- 


cloth, formed of offer skin, or some other warm substance, which is worn till 





the swelling has wholly subsided ; and although instances have occurred here . 


of European females and children being attacked by Goitre, no case of any 
European male being so afflicted has yet taken place. Various nostrums and 
remedies are prescribed by the native practitioners: among the latter, a sim- 
ple sold in the bazar, under the name of ** Gellur Patta,”’ is in most request. 
Outward applications, cauterizing, and issues, are also resorted to, but all, no- 
toriously, without the slightest prospect of success in any but incipient cases. 


In closing this subject it may be observed, that the practice of the ** Baids,” ° 


or Brahmin physicians, among the upper classes, is ona par with that in the 
plains, whither such practitioners. are originally sent to study medicine. 
Musk appears to form an ingredient in almost every remedy administered by 
them, and, indeed, the inhabitants of the hills universally entertain thegreate st 
confidence in the medicinal virtues of that drug. 


The population of the interior, as has been already stated, is comprised 
almost solely of the agricultural classes. From the nature of the-country, the 
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communication between villages is commonly both tedious and laborious, and 
the intercourse of the inhabitants of even adjacent hamlets is confined to the 
periodical festivals which occur at neighbouring temples: on these occa- 
sions again, the meeting is composed wholly of the villagers of the surround. 
ing district, and the presence of individuals from other parts of the hills is 
viewed almost as an intrusion. This state of restricted intercourse, continued 
through ages, has tended to preserve a distinctness of character and manners 
among the mountaineers, who accordingly still exhibit the compound of vir- 
tues and defects commonto agricultural tribes ina rude stage of society. Ho- 
nest, sober, frugal, patient under fatigue and privations, hospitable, good hu- 
moured, open, and usually sincere in their address, they are, at the same time, 
extremely indolent, fickle, easily led away by the counsel of others, hasty in 
pursuing the dictates of passion, even to their own immediate detriment, 
envious of each other, jealous of strangers, capable of equivocation and petty 
cunning, and lastly, grossly superstitious. To personal courage, the lower 
order make no pretensions ; the high Rajput families, who are most part de- 
scended from western adventurers, are in no way deficient in the inherent 
spirit of their race. Conjugal affection has scarcely any existence in the hills; 
wives are universally considered and treated as part of the live stock, and 
little or no importance is attached to the breach of female chastity, except- 
ing when the prejudices of caste may thereby be compromised, To their 
children, they, however, evince strong affection, and instances of suicide, by 
fathers as wellas mothers, from grief for the loss of a child,.are far from 
uncommon. ‘The indolence of the male sex is insuperable, even-by the pros: 
pect of gain, and the whole labor of the domestic economy and of agriculture, 
excepting only ploughing and harrowing, is left to the women; and a rate of 
wages, greater by one half than that which exists in the plains, fails in indue- 
ing the voluntary attendance of day labourers: the people of this class will, 
however, without hesitation wander hundreds of miles, and spend weeks to 
gain afew annas by peddling the commodities of the plains. All mountaineers 
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unite in van excessive distrust of the natives of the low country, whom 

they regard as a race of swindlers and extortioners : the jealousy with which 

the mountaineers of one pergunna view those of another, amounts to a spirit 
of clanship, which feeling may, doubtless, be ascribed to the state of govern- 
ment that, at one time, existed in these hills, when every pergunna and sub- 
division formed a separate and independant principality. Local attachments 
are very predominant, and an eventual return to their natal village continues 
to be the cherished hope of those, whom the want of means of subsistence 
may have compelled to migrate : from the same sentiment, the petty landed 
proprietors entertain an overwhelming affection for their hereditary fields, 
Of the honesty af the hill people, too much praise cannot be given: property 
of all kinds is left exposed in every way, without fear and without loss: in those 
districts whence periodical migration to the Tarai takes place, the villages 
are left with almost a single occupant during half the year, and though a 
great part of the property of the villagers remains in their houses, no precau- 
tion is deemed necessary, except securing the doors against the ingress of 
animals, which is done by a bar of wood, the use of locks being as yet con- 
fined to the higher classes. In their pecuniary transactions with each other, 
the agricultural classes have rarely recourse to written engagements, bargains 
concluded by the parties joining hands, (“ Hath Marna’’) in token: of assent, 
prove equally effectual and binding, as if secured by parchment and seals, 
If exceptions to this general character for honesty exist in the hills, they are 
to be found only in the class of Doms, or outcastes, who are commonly of 
loose and dissipated habits, confirmed, if not acquired, by continued inter- 
course with tlie plains. At a former period, the higher orders would appear 
to have been rapacious, oppressive, and vindictive, and acts of violence and 
bloodshed, perpetrated from motives of rapine or revenge, were of common 


occurrence. The impotence of the government, which had neither the power 
to repress outrag 





es, nor to redress injuries, was doubtless the principal cause of 
these disorders, which, under the strong and vigorous system of the Gorkhas, 
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soon ceased, and-all classes are now equally conspicuous for their order and 
submission to public authority. The mountaineers are of a lively disposition, 
much inclined to singing, dancing, and sports ; they are also fond of hearing 
and relating tales, and of puzzling one another with riddles ; games of ball are 
prevented by the nature of the country, but sports of other kinds are nu- 
merous ; and among them the Englishman will recognize Hocky, and many 
other games familiar to his youth. The most common sedentary amusements 
are Bagyh Bakri, fox and geese, Ramciwir, drafts and chowper; chess and 
cards (Ganjifa,) are played by the higher classes at Al/mora and Srinagar, 
among whom, more particularly the Brahmins, an inclination for gambling is 
generally prevalent. The style of dancing has been noticed among the religi- 
ous ceremonies. ‘The singing is of three kinds, each, with its peculiar time 
and measure. 1st.—The Bharao, a species of dramatic recitation, in which 
two or more characters are brought forward, the measures varying with the 
subject. In this class are also comprised the hymns, in honor of the local 
gods and demigo. 2d.—The Josa ballads, composed on popular and pass- 
ing events, the time of which is quick and lively, more particularly in’ the 
chorus.. Sd.—The Byri, or Bhagnaol, a species of duet, sung commonly 
by a male and a female, who respond to each other in extemporary stanzas 
alternately. The subject has commonly reference to the situation or actual 
occupation of the parties, clothed in numerous metaphors and similies, 
drawn chiefly from vegetable products : where the parties are skilful, the Byri 
is made the vehicle of personal praise or satire ; this style of singing is high- 
ly popular in the Kamaon pergunnahs, and it is there a common saying, that 
no female heart can withstand the seductions of an accomplished Byri singers — 
The measure is slow and plaintive, 


The only musical instruments in common use, are drums of various kinds, 
as in the plains, and the shepherd’s pipe ; this latter is rude and simple, formed 
from the small hill bambu: its power, as well as that of the performers, appears 
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to be confiried toa few notes continually repeated and prolonged: when heard 
in the glens and dells, the melody of this instrument is wild and pleasing. 


An attempt to collect the numerous superstitious beliefs current in these 
hills, would be an endless task, the result of which would by no means repay 
the labor bestowed, as these beliefs are for the most part rude and gross, dis- 
playing neither imagination nor refinement in their texture. The moun- 
taincers believe implicitly in the existence of the various tribes of ghosts, 
evil spirits, demons, goblins, fanes, elves, &c., and have, moreover, the fullest 
evidence in the powers of sorcery and witchcraft : a few of the most current 
superstitions, under these several heads, may be stated. 


The ghost tribe is divided into numerous varieties: the first and most 
formidable is the Bhi, or ghost: individuals who may have died a violent 
death, whether by murder, execution, drowning, and to whose remains 
due funeral honors may not have been paid. The Bit continues to haunt 
his descendants for generations in an invisible shape, and requires to be occa- 
sionally appeased by sacrifices and offerings. Masén, or Imps, are the ghosts 
of young children, the bodies of whom are buried, and not burnt, and who 
prowl about the villages inthe shape of bears and other wild animals, 


Tola, or Will of the Wisps, are the ghosts of bachelors, that is of males, 
who may die at mature age unmarried. The society of the Tolas is supposed 
to be contemned by all other classes of ghosts, and they are, accordingly, 
seen only in wild and solitary places. 


Airi, the ghost of a person killed in hunting, is believed to haunt the 
forest in which the accident may have occurred, and is heard, from time to 


time, hallooing to its dogs. To hear the voice of the Afri, portends some 
calamity to the hearer. ) 
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Acheri, or fairy, the ghosts of young female children; these reside 
on the tops of the mountains, but descend at dusk to hold their revels in 
more convenient spots. ‘To fall in with the train, at the time, is fatal, as the 
Acheri punish such intrusions with death: they occasionally also molest 
those who may cross the sites of their abodes during the day, more particu- 


. larly females, who may have any red articles of dress on their person at the 


time, the Acheri bearing a peculiar antipathy to that color. When female 


_ children are taken suddenly ill, it is immediately concluded that the 


Acherit have cast their spell or shadow (Chéyé) on the child, with the view 
of adding her ghost to their numbers. The optical illusions and shadows, 
seen in various mountainous countries, are also occasionally visible on 
some of the mountains in this province, which are accordingly celebrated as 
the peculiar resort of the Acheri, as the processions of elephants, horses, 
&c. which sometimes appear on the summits, are naturally ascribed to those 
ideal beings. A hill opposite to Srinagar, is celebrated in this respect; the 
train of shadows which, from time to time, appears to move along its ridge, con- 
tinues visible for some minutes, and is, in consequence, viewed by numbers of 
the inhabitants of the town. It is therefore certain, that these shadows origi- 
nate in physical causes, and are not created by the imagination of individuals. 
The theory, by which this illusion is explained in other places, is particularly 
applicable here, as the shadows in question, are invariably seen at the same 
hour, that is, when the sun is sinking below the horizon. 

The Deos, or demons, form a numerous class, and scarce a village 
but has its particular Deo; some of the tribe are obnoxious to men, others 
to women or children, while a more ignoble race vent their malice on cat- 
tle. An account of one of these Deos will serve as a description of the 
whole tribe. This demon, called Rania, haunts the north pergunnas of 
Kamaon, removing occasionally from one place to another; in his migra- 
tions, he makes use of a large rock for a steed, on which also he nightly 
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perambulates the villages in the vicinity of his residence. Though invisible to 
the eye, his approach is indicated by the clattering of his massive courser: he 
molests only females: should he, in his excursions, fall in with, and take a fans 
cy to any woman, her fate is assured: from that moment she is haunted by 
him incessantly in her dreams, and gradually wasting away, she falls eventu- 
ally a victim to his passion. Such is the ancient belief regarding Riinia, and 
an infatuated conviction of having become the object of his choice, is not 
uncommonly attended with a fatal termination. 


The power of occasioning sickness, and even death, by means of mean- 
tations, Ghat, is ascribed to those skilled in witcheraft. The Bogsa, or 
Sorcerer, is further supposed to be capable of assuming the form of a wild 
beast, (as the man-wolf of Germany,) for the purpose of destroying his 


enemies. An old man residing near Srinagar, and practising as a physician, 


is a most notorious Bogsa, and is believed by his neighbours to be not 


less than two hundred years old: the reputation of having devoured many in- 
dividuals, under the form of a tiger, cost him the loss of his teeth, many 
of which were extracted, by orders of the then R4ja, to render him less 
formidable in his future metamorphoses. 


The evil eye has its effects here, as elsewhere, and many cases of sick- 
ness are ascribed to its operation. In Ger/wal, a peculiar superstition exists, 
which ascribes to inanimate objects the same effects as the evil eye. This is 
called Bed,h Hona, literally ** becoming a mark to;” as where a new house, 
from being built on an eminence, or from its superior height, becomes a pro- 
minent object to, and overlooks other houses, the latter, in respect to it, are 
said to be Bed,h Luga, or * struck,” and the sickness or death of the in- 
mates can only be prevented by the lowering or total removal of the obnoxious 
building. This prejudice has no connexion with the jealous feelings regarding 
privacy, common to the east, as similar effects are ascribed to houses, and even 
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rocks on opposite and distant mountains, as well as to erections in the imme- 
diate vicinity- With so many imaginary sources of calamity and sickness, 
independant of natural causes, the population must have become extinct, had 
not the means of prevention and cure for the former existed, possessing the full 
confidence of the inhabitants. Religious ceremonies, sacrifices, exorcism, and 
counter-charms are resorted to, in all cases of sickness ascribed to the malice of 
ghosts, demons, fairies and witches. In cases of temporary affection, such as 
fits, &c., the devil is driven out either by flogging the possessed with nettles, or 
by fumigation with some horrible odour. A belief in the temporary and. 
occasional presence of a deity in the bodies of individuals, is here universally 
prevalent, and the superstition applies equally to all the local deities, and to 
persons of both sexes, of all castes and classes. Individuals subject to the in- 
spiration of some particular deities are, on such occasions, consulted as oracles, 
but in most instances, the fit evaporates in dancing: this consists in the motion 
of the head-or body, at first slow, and gradually quickening, till it becomes 
convulsive, and beyond the controul of the inspired, and is thus continued till 
utter exhaustion : during this ceremony, the excitement is created and kept up 
by the music of a drum beat by one of the spectators. 


Drought, want of fertility in the soil, murrain in cattle, and other cala- 
mities incident to husbandry, are here invariably ascribed to the wrath of 
particular gods, to appease which, recourse is had to various ceremonies, In 
the Kamaon districts, offerings, and singing, and dancing are resorted to 
on such occasions: in Gerhwal the measures pursued with the same view, 
are of a peculiar nature, deserving of more particular notice. In - 
those villages of which Kdii is the tutelary divinity, a sacrifice of bull 
buffaloes is offered up: the number of animals slaughtered on such occasions 
varies with the means of the inhabitants: each buffalo is successively led to 
the door of the temple for decapitation: the first stroke is inflicted by the 
principal Zemindar, and if not immediately fatal, is followed up by repeated. 
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blows from the surrounding crowd, until the animal is despatched, or rather 
hacked to.pieces. In villages dedicated to the protection of Mahadeva, propi- 


' tiatory festivals are held in his honor; at these, Bdais, or rope-dancers, are 


engaged to perform on the tight rope, Lang, or to slide down an inclined 
rope stretched from the summit ofa cliff to the valley beneath, and made 
fast to posts driven into the ground.. The Bédi sits astride on a wooden 
saddle, to which he is tied by thongs: the-saddle is similarly secured to the 
bast, or sliding cable, along which it runs, by means of a deep groove; sand- 
bags are tied to the Bédi’s feet sufficient to secure his balance, and he is then, 
after various ceremonies, and the sacrifice of a kid, started off. ‘The velocity 
of his descent is very great, and the saddle, however well greased, emits a vo- 
lume of smoke throughout the greater part of his progress.. The length and 
inclination of the bast necessarily vary with the nature of the cliff, but as — 
the Bédi is remunerated at the rate of a rupee for every hundred cubits, 
hence termed a fola, a correct measurement always takes place: the long- 
est bast which has fallen within my observation was twenty-one ¢ola, or 
#100 cubits in length. From the precautions taken as abovementioned, the 
only danger to be apprehended by the Bédi is from the breaking of the 
rope, to provide against which, the latter, commonly from one and a half to 
two inches in diameter, is made wholly by his own hand: the material used is 
the bhdber grass. Formerly, if a Badi fell.to the ground in his course, he 
was immediately dispatched with a sword by the surrounding spectators, but 
this practice is now of course prohibited : no fatal accident has occurred from 
the performance of this ceremony since 1815, though it is probably celebrated 
at not less than fifty villages in each year. After the completion of the sliding, 
the Bart, or rope, is cut up, and distributed among the inhabitants of the 
village, who hang the pieces as charms at the eaves of their houses. The 
hair of the Bédi is also taken and preserved, as possessing similar virtues, 
In: being thus made the organ to obtain fertility for the lands of others, the 
Bédt is supposed to entail sterility on his own ; and it is firmly believed, that 
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no grain sown with his hand can ever vegetate. Each district has its here 
tary Bidi, who is supported by annual contributions on grain from the inha- 
bitants, and by remunerations for his performance, at the occasional festivals 





in question. 


In the Kamaon districts, a practice prevailed at the festival of the Bag- 
wali, of the males of several villages meeting together at a particular spot, 
and there, divided into two parties, engaging with slings. Each party took 
post on the opposite bank of a stream, the passage of which formed the object 
of contest: as the mountaineers are generally expert in throwing stones with 
this instrument, bones were frequently broken, and even fatal accidents some- 
times occurred in this sport. The apprehension of incurring a charge of 
murder in the event of such fatal termination, has led to the almost total ces- 
sation of the practice since 1813. 
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LIST OF EXPORTS FROM THE HILLS TO THE PLAINS. 


Grain, of all kinds. Cheraita. Hemp. Harital. | 

Pulse, ditto ditto. Mitha. | Hempen Cloth. | Birch burk. ‘ ’ 
Oil Seeds, ditto ditto. Various kinds of Bark. | Chirras. Hill Paper. 

Turmeric. | Roots and Herbs, used | Opium. Hill Bambus. | | 
Ginger, green and dry. either for dyes or medi- | Ghee. Wooden Vessels. 

Saffron, Cashinere. ) cines, - | OiL Hides. 

Ditto, Hill, (Nagkesor.) | Tej-Pot, leaves of wild | Honey. Cowtails, (Chaurs.) 

Hill, Cardamums.  (Cinamon. Wax. Ponies. i= 

Mari, Frankincense.) Red Pepper. Musk. Cattle. | | " 
Katki. Dannas, hill Pomgranates. | Hawks. | Gold-dust. - . } 
Laljiri. Walnuts and Hazel Nuts |. Borax. Tron. “sie 
Nirbisei, Zedoary. Pine Almonda, Silajit, ( Bitumen.) Copper, in bars. 

Archa, Rhubarb. Sweet Potatoes, (Giya.) | Khard Mitti(Chalk.) | Course Serges, (Pankhis.) 
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PRODUCE OF THE TARAI, EXPORTED TO THE PLAINS. 









Timbera. Wooden Vessels, Oil. | Baber Grass. ° 
Rafters. Chareoul. Grain, of all kinds; = | Maing ditto. re 
Planks, Lime, Pulse, ditto ditto. | Tar. | | 
Bambus. Gum. | Oil Seeds, ditto ditto. ©) Bara. ‘ ~_ 
Oil and Suger Mills. Gum Lak,h. Sweet Potatoes, (Glyn), | Roghen, | 
Ebony. | Kath. | Turmeric. Banslochan, 
Fire-wood. | Ghee, Red Pepper. | 
: LIST OF IMPORTS FROM THE PLAINS. 
j < a 
Cotton Piece Goods,coun-| Tobacco, raw & preserved. | Indigo,Lakh & other Dyes.! Kanch. : 
try and Europe.. GirsohSugar,SugarCandy) Alum, Potos, &c. +} Lead. ‘ 


Cotton Prints, ditto ditto. | Salt. Sulphur, andvariouws drugs. | Gun-power. 





Silk Goods. n= Spices of all kinds, Hard Ware, of all kinds. | Coral. 

Broadeloth, Betelnut, Copperin sheets,{ Europe). | Pearls, and Jewels. 
Cotton, & Cotton Thread. | Cocoanuts. Toys, Beads, Looking-glas-| Gold and Silver Laces, and 
Woal. Dried Fruits. . ses, &e, : thread. 

Blankets. Soap. | Tin. Country Paper and Ink, 
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STATEMENT A, shewing the jeinicr of Villages, Houses, sii Catilé, in the 
Kamaon Purgunnas. 


Dera, or Virtaces. | Derat. of Houses. || Deran or Carre. 


‘NAMES OF PERGUNNAS, 


| Total of Harir Tehsil Pre 
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STATEMENT A, shewing the number of Villages, Houses, and Cattle, in the 


NAME OF PERGUNNAS. 





Gerkwal Pergunnas. 
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STATEMENT B, shewing the Abstract detail and amount of Revenue jixred < 
by the Gorkha Government, for the district now forming the Province of - 
Kamaon, in the Sanibat year 1868, corresponding with 1812. , 


| NAMES OF 
|} DIVISIONS ¢ | 





Fines and Forfeitures. J 


Sonya Phogun, or Bhet on Festi. | 
Asmand Firmont, for etlimated | 


Gheckor, for Toren Cattle. J 
Mijiurt, for Tux on Doom, J 
pirfa, 


= 


and Afing Jae. 


Jilowances. 
Tamia Khon, Tal 


| Khweraal, (or Kuth Mehats. ) 


| Tundkur for Turon Looms. J 
élidhanva, Defteri, or Kanonga 


Land Reven 


Silom, (or Maxtrana. J 


| Total: Province,.... }167931 | S00) e252 


o aij he, 





PERGUNNAS 


Frefucded in Settlement, 


+» |#068] 188) 47ait137) 7s 


177 
108 
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STATEMENT C,- exhibiting the quantity of Arable Land, contained in the 
jetponinee, agreeable to the recorded Rakba, as reduced, by estimates, to one 
common standard, 


Pararer Nowiwat Ror. ||. 


1769) : 





Baws Roxas as REoUCED | 
To 
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STATEMEN T C, exhibiting the quantity of Arable Land, contained in the 
Province, agreeable to the recorded Rakba, as reduc 
common standard. 


NAMES OF 
PERGUNNAS 


: ; Fillages in Sattlonont: 








im 1872. 






2n81 | fees 


LIS46 | 118153 


7972 BOE 
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Comparative Statement-of the Total Receipts in the years 1815-16 and 1822-23. 
. 
re 
| BS 
: 
i a 
1815—16 
Comparative Statement of Eaxpence of the Native Establishments in 1815-16 
and 1822-25, 
% : 
he 
| 
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SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT. 


’ Exhibiting the Result of the Survey of the Khalsa Lands, and of the 
Quinguennial Settlement formed in 1824. 





NAMES OF PERGUNNAS. 


Bisisin Hek Padhan. 
| Jumma of the last Triennial 
af 


| dos) of the Quinquennial | 


Baramandal, 
EES 
OWPArEDA, 
Phuldakote, ons 
| Dhaniakote, 
| Kota ae 
| Danpir, tu 
Gangolj, as. 
- | Kali Kamaon, 
Dhianirow, 4+. 
hor, tis 
Sirn Askote, 


SSS ST 


Total Kamaon Pergunnas, ... 


1755 | 
30135 
7582 5760 


as !| ceeaecerkeety] & 


e| = 


215310 | 187973 
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ITI. 
ON A NEW METHOD OF DETERMINING 
THE LONGITUDE, 
From the Observed Interval between the Transit of the Moon's Enlightened 
Limb, and that of the Sun, or of one or more Stars. 
By CAPTAIN P. W. GRANT, 
| Survey Department. 

wee ® 

THE subject of this Memoir has engaged the attention of the most illustri- 


ous astronomers of modern times; and, it has called forth the most splendid 
efforts of genius, to investigate and to determine with precision, those ele- 
ments from which the motions of the heavenly bodies, and their true places 
“ in the heavens, at any instant of time, are computed. For this purpose, it was 
necessary to ascertain the general laws by which the motions of the sun and 

planets are regulated, and the numerous disturbing forces by which their 

mean motions are affected. Kepler, Newton, and Braddely, were the first to 

discover and define the most important of these laws, but it remained for the 

astronomers of a later period, to complete the fabric of which these illustri- 

) ous men had Jaid the foundation. La Place and others, have exhausted the 
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utmost resources of the most refined analysis, in investigating the numerous 
disturbing forces, and lunar inequalities which could arise from the theory of 
gravity, and to the labors of Dr. Maskelyne, are we mainly indebted for the 
successful application of these and similar researches, to purposes of eminent 
practical utility. Of the several methods which have been employed for the 
purpose of determining the longitude on land, the eclipses of Jupiter’s satel- 
lites have, till lately, been considered as “‘ affording the readiest and, for gene- 
ral practice, the best method of settling the longitudes of places.” But 
experience has shown, that this is by no means true to the extent implied, 
and that, although it be perhaps the readiest method of approximating to the 
truth, it is, nevertheless, very imperfectly adapted for giving results “ with 
that degree of accuracy, which the present state of modern astronomy re- 
quires."” The reader who wishes to make himself acquainted with the history 
of the meridional transits of the moon, may refer with advantage to the Me- 


moirs of the London Astronomical Society, in which the subject is accurately _ 


illustrated. The method explained by Mr. Baily, refers, however, to corres- 
ponding observations of the moon’s transit over two different meridians*, The 
| method which it is the object of this memoir to explain, is that adopted, (and 
I believe originated) by the Rev. Mr. Fallows, the Astronomer at the Royal 
Observatory at the Cape of Good Hope. “ To the scientific world,” as has 
justly been observed by the Rey. Dr. Pearson, “ the talents of Mr. Fallows 
are too well known and appreciated, to require eulogium,” and I perform a 
pleasing duty, in availing myself of this opportunity of acknowledging the 
great obligations which I owe to that distinguished astronomer, for the in- 
struction and information which I derived from frequent converse and personal 


i ee 


be oe ‘Miloch's Philosophical Magazine for 1803, a rule is given by Mr. Lowe, for determining 
zit yrence of longitude from the observed transits of the moon over two meridians. In substance, 
the Fille 's correct, only that the moon's motion in twelve hours, uncorrected by the equation of IIé 
difls.is adopted, instead of her motion, in the absolute interval between the times of transit. 
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communication with him. ‘The new method to which (I allude, is found- 
ed on the principle of determining the right ascension of the moon’s centre 
from the observed transit of her limb, compared with that of the sun.and one 
or more stars, and then to find, from the Nautical Ephemeris, at what time 
at Greenwich, the moon had the same right ascension, The accuracy of this 
method depends partly on that of the catalogues of right ascension of such 
Zodiacal or other stars, as may be used to compare with the moon's transit 
hence only those stars should be used, whose right ascensions are accurately 
determined. With a good clock or chronometer, therefore, adjusted to sidereal 
or mean time, (the former is most convenient) and a transit instrument, placed 
inthe plane of the meridian, the longitude of any place may be determined 
in two nights, within 15" of the truth. During the whole course of my 
experience, the observations of any one night seldom differed more than this 
quantity, from the mean result of the observations of several consecutive 
nights; and I may safely affirm, that with a good clock or chronometer, and 
a transit instrument properly adjusted, one observation of the transit of the 
moon, compared with two of the sun (when their declinations do not differ more 
than 10°) one the noon preceding, and the other on the following noon, will 
give the longitude probably within 10". Some of the Greenwich stars, too, 
whose apparent right ascensions are computed for every tenth day, will 
always be visible on the meridian, and if the rate of the chronometer be 
uniform, will, without further trouble, afford a more correct result, and one 
more tobe depended upon, than a series of observations of the eclipses of 
Jupiter's satellites. 


With respect to errors, which may be supposed to arise from the imper- 
fection of the Lunar Tables, I have already adverted to the pre-eminent ser- 
vices rendered to practical astronomy, by the late Astronomer Royal. ‘This 
fact is, in no instance, more strikingly illustrated, than in the distinguished and 
unequalled excellence of the Astronomical Ephemeris. The. perfection to 
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which the Solar and Lunar Tables have attained, scarcely leaves a desideratum 
on this head. It 1s true, that several equations in the Lunar theory, still re- 
main unknown, but there is every reason to believe, that the amount of error 
which is superinduced from the omission of these equations, will not, for many 
years to come, involve any perceptible error in the Lunar Tables. The- 
accuracy of the Lunar and Solar ‘Tables being thus established, and the moon’s 
motion, in rightascension, being more rapid than that of the other planets, it is 
evident that the determination of her position in the heavens, at any instant of 
time, under any meridian, must afford the readiest, and one of the most accurate 
methods of determining the difference of longitude between that meridian 

and any other, for which the moon’s place has been computed. ‘This object 

may be attained in two ways—one of which is by observing the interval that 

elapses between the transit of the moon’s limb, and of one or more stars,* 

whose right ascensions are well determined. 


From a comparison of the results deduced from this method, and that of 
theeclipses of Jupiter's satellites, it has been found, that the longitude deduc- 
ed from the latter, is generally in excess of that deduced from the lunar tran 
sits. This remark is grounded on my-own experience, but I should not have 
hazarded it, had not other observers drawn the same conclusion. It may, 
perhaps, be difficult to point out the sources of error in either. This much, 
however, may be said, that the data from which the Lunar Tables are construct. 
ed, (excepting, of course, the errors of computation, ) are as correct as theory, 
combined with observation, can make them, and that the right ascensions of 
the stars, which may be selected, for comparison, from Pond’s Catalozue, have 
no error that is likely to come within the range of ordinary observation, or 





* The other method alluded 
as that of the Transit Instrument. 


to, will form the subject of a separate Essay. It 18 48 accurate 
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that can materially influence results, But this is not the case with respect to 
the data from which eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites are computed. ‘The pre- 
cision of the tables of that planet, is by no means such as to dispel all doubt ; 
the results deduced from observations of immersions and emersions, are liable 
to be vitiated by many extrinsic circumstances, such as the state of the atmos- 
phere, different powers of vision in the observers, and the uncertainty from 
these and similar causes of the appearance and disappearance of the satellites. 
In these remarks, I am fully borne out by the testimony of Mr. Francis Baily, 
whose high attainments as an astronomer and mathematician, entitle his 
opinion, on all subjects connected with practical astronomy, to the utmost 
deference. But it is unnecessary to quote the sentiments of any particular 
individual. There would appear then to be no question, as to the superiority 
of lunar transits on the principle recommended by the Cape Astronomer. 
The errors of the Lunar Tables must, in general, be very trifling; and in the 
hands of'a skilful observer, the transit instrament cannot partake of what is 
usually termed instrumental error. But neither are the tables of Jupiter’s 
satellites to be depended upon in the same degree, nor can the best and most 
experienced observer control the circumstances, which should render his 
observations free from the errors to which I have adverted. 


Having premised these observations, in illustration of the superiority of 
lunar transits, I shall now proceed to explain, in as concise a manner as possi- 
ble, the method of deducing the longitude from the transit of the moon’s limb. 


It is presumed, that the reader has made himself acquainted with the se- 
veral adjustments necessary to the portable transit instrument previous to its 
being placed in the meridian. These adjustments consist, first, in setting the 
vertical wires truly perpendicular ‘to the horizon; secondly, in rectifying the 
parallax of the telescope and the line of collimation; and lastly, in levelling 
the axis of the instrument. 
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When these adjustments are made, there is no difficulty within the 
northern tropics in bringing the instrument into the plane of the meridian. 
The sniall altitude of Polaris, renders almost the first adjustment by that star 
unsusceptible of any further correction; and it seldom happens that some 
distant object may not be found intersected by one of the wires, which may 
always be referred to as a meridian mark. To adjust the instrument by Pola- 
vis, the observer should have a chronometer, whose rate is uniform and well. 
determined, and he may, if he ‘knows the equatorial interval between the 
wires, calculate the exact instant it should intersect the first and second 


wires, which will prepare him for the final adjustment to the central wire. 


The transit instrament is the most perfect that has been invented for 
the improvement of astronomy. Instruments for measuring angles, no effort 
of art can render perfectly free from errors of centering, division, &c. But 
the transit instrument is not susceptible of any instrumental error that may 
not be obviated. When the instrument is. accurately adjusted to the mert- 
dian, it will be advisable for the beginner to select from the catalogues, those 
stars which he thinks best adapted, allowing an interval of at least 3°. or 4”. 
between each. He should make a list of them under the heads of their names. 
Right ascensions for the beginning of the year, and their declinations and 
altitudes ; since by means of the computed altitudes, the instrument is elevat- 
ed to the same altitude on the circle, and he will find the star to be observed, 
in the field view of the telescope. Having observed the transit of the first star, _ 
the difference in right ascension of those that follow, will indicate nearly the 
time that will elapse before the second or third star may be expected to ap- 
pear in the field view. 


When the observer becomes accustomed to the instrument, and expert in 
directing it, and in noting the times of transit, he may then observe the tran- 


sit of as many stars as can be done conveniently, within a given distance from 





the equator, by merely giving the instrument a sweep slowly along the meri- 
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‘dian, noting the times of transit and the-altitude, or zenith distance of each 


star on the circle. From the altitudes, he computes the approximate declina.- 
tion of the star, and knowing also, from the time of its transit, the approximate 
right ascension of the star, he will, on reference to the catalogues, be able to 
discover its name and character. 


It may, however, be laid down as a rule, that when an observer can select 
from ten to fifteen or twenty good stars, that is, stars whose right ascensions 
have been recently determined,* some before and some after the moon’s 
transit, and within two or three hours, a desirable degree of accuracy will be 
attained ; and when a good clock or chronometer is used, the interval may be 
extended to five or even six hours; but-when a watch is used, whose rate is 
not uniform, the interval ought not to exceed one hour, or at most two hours ; 
and it should ever be borne in mind, that one good observation of a star whose 
Alin. is well determined, is far preferable to a hundred observations of stars, 
whose Alins. are imperfectly ascertained. 


It has elsewhere been observed, that when a star is on the meridian, the 
right ascension of that star is the right ascension of the meridian; it follows, 
that when the moon’s limb is on the meridian, the right ascension of that limb 
is the right ascension of the meridian. But the right ascension of the meri- 
dian may be deduced from the interval in sidereal time that elapses between 
the transit of a star, and any given instant of time ; consequently, if at any 
known interval, before or after the transit of a star, the moon’s limb be on 
the meridian, the right ascension of the meridian deduced from that interval, 





* Pond's Catalogue of 400 stara is, probably, the most accurate that has been published, and 
I have used it in preference to any other. 
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must be the right ascension of the moon’s limb at that instant of sidereal time, 
and, if we know the ARn. moon’s limb at any given instant of time, we easily 
deduce that of her centre, for the ARn. moon’s centre = ARn. moon’s limbete 
Semid. in ARn. at the same instant. But the ARn. moon’s centre, when her 
limb is on the meridian, is not the same as when her centre is on the meridian. 
The difference no wise depends on the time the moon takes in passing over 
the meridian, nor is it affected, as has been supposed, by the augmentation; 
for the semi-diameter in right ascension is the angle subtended by the moon’s 
radius at the centre of the earth, and measured on the equator. Nor does the 
apparent augmentation of the semi-diameter affect the right ascension of her 
limb on the meridian, by accelerating or retarding its approach. Now, the 
right ascension of the moon’s limb, when on the meridian, is the same as the 
right ascension of the meridian ; in other words, it is the same as the sidereal 
time at which the moon’s limb is on the meridian. Also, apparent time is the 
* difference between the right ascension of the meridian, and the right ascension 
of the sun’s centre at the same instant; and knowing the ARn. moon’s imb 
on the meridian, we deduce the apparent time, by subtracting from it the 
sun’s ARn, given in the Nautical Almanac. 


Such, briefly, is the process of deducing the ARn. of the moon’s limb and | 


centre, and thence the apparent time of observation, from the intervals be- 
tween her transit and that of one or more stars, whose apparent right ascen- 
sions are known. From these dafa, the longitude of the place of observation 
is deduced in the following manner,* | 


Rute lst.—Having, in the manner already explained, found the right 


ascension of the moon’s limb, find also the apparent time of observation, 





* This method was first communicated to the late Colonel Blacker, by the Author, on his return 
from the Cape of Good Hope, in May, 1825. 
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corresponding to this ARn., in other words, at what apparent time the moon's 
limb was on the meridian. First, compute from the Ephemeris, the right 
ascension of the sun at noon, at the place of observation, which subtract from 


the ARn. moon’s limb, as above found, the remainder is the approximate time 


_ of transit. From this quantity, subtract the proportional part of the sun’s 


daily increase of right ascension, according to the number of hours and 
minutes elapsed, and the second remainder is the apparent time of the transit 
of the moon’s limb, true to the fraction of a second. 


Rue 2p.—In order to find the ARn. of the moon’s centre at this appa- 
rent time, take out the semi-diameter, as given in the Ephemeris, and either 
multiply it by the natural secant of the moon’s declination, or if there be no 
table of natural secants present, then, to the Logm. of the horizontal semi- 
diameter, add the Logm. secant of the moon’s declination, the sum is the 
Logm. of the. semi-diameter in ARn., which added to, or subtracted from 
the observed Alin. of her limb, gives the ARn. of her centre, when her 
limb was on the meridian. 


Rue Sp.—Having thus found the right ascension of her centre, the next 


_ and last process is, to compute from the Ephemeris, at what apparent time at 


Greenwich, the moon’s centre had the observed right ascension; the difference 
of these apparent times is the difference between the right ascension of the 
meridian of the place of observation, when the moon’s limb passed it, and that 
of the meridian of Greenwich, at the same instant of time= to the angle at the 
pole, formed by the two meridians, measured om the equator= the difference 
of these meridians in sidereal time= to the longitude from the first meridian. 


A few examples will render the method perfectly intelligible to any per- 
son who has the slightest knowledge of nautical astronomy. I shall first 
compute one transit, observed near Calcutta. 
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. SOtn May, 1825. 
The moon's ‘western limb passed the meridian per solar chronometer at 
Antares ditto, ee oe oo #8 
Interval in solar time, a ee in ss an 
Acceleration of siderea) on solar time, se A a. 


Interval in right ascension between transit of moon and Antares, 
Right ascension of Antares per Ephemeris, -_ os - 


Rn. moon's limb, 


> 's Sem. 16’: 11" Dec. 20°: $5 and 16’. 183 ¢ 1,008—17.3—17': 18"= 


Right ascension of moon's centre, when her limb was on the meridian, 


Alton. moon's limb, ... a ck we 16: hs 226 “1 
Sun fin. at noon at Greenwich, o cau ae Pat > 
Approximate time, * es Cr eee 10 = | 45 z ary | | 


= 4h.: 529m.: 28s. Greenwich ae ree 





P-Pt. increase of'sun’s ARn. for 4h. 52m.0. ... ee a 





Apparent time at place of observation, eas 10 : 44: 47.7 


| Moon ARn. from Ephemeris :— 
29th May Mido... 218: 8: 831° Lat difference. 


S0th May Noon,. 2285: 35: 387: 26: 42 2d difference Mean.. 


S0th May Midn... 233: 7:58 7:82:45 6:03) 4, 
Slst May Noone. 240: 44 33 7:96:35 3: so as Ee. 


Moon's motion in 12 hrs.7 : 32. 45", 





Ditto 4h... 2°: 30 47 and Sh 8°: 08: 87. 
Eqn. 2d diffs. .. — 27 for V. hours — 29, 





V.P.M. .... 2: 80. 4V.BM.. 8: 08:08 
ARn.at Noon .. 225; 85: 03/1V. P.M. 2: 80: Td 











Moon's Rn. at) | Moon's 
IV. P.M. oat 228: 6: 27| hourly S7': 54. 
Greenwich, ../ motion. 57: 9. 
Moon observed Rn. at Calcutta, ley = ae 
Moon Ro. at Greenwich, at TV. P. M. cn ai . 








if. 


Il: 
12: 


[SS —. 


15: 


= 
—- 


AL. a. 
$3: 10.5 
$8: 23.2 





OS: D270 
10.68 


: 05: 23.38 


Ih: 40.57 





1: 9.20 





14: 31.69 


225° : 37.55 J 


Vide Rule lat. 


Vide Rule Sd. 


Prd SOR? : ST’: BAF 
. 228: be OF 








The aa a CT if ue = Yh 
Hourly pete 7 o. os 2 a. 32, 47 
As 37.9: GOm. 2:82. 47: 5Slm.: 29s. 
Time at Greenwich, when the moon ‘a centre 
had right ascension, caane sees 15h: 14m: 31-69 is 4h: 5Im: 23s. 
Time at ‘Calcutta, inn ew itis fee = 8 @ ie ew JO: 44: ‘7. 7. 
Longitude, Bier Bhar tren teeny Mts as me va Cae 
Place of Observation Fast of Fort William Flag- 
Bull, 22 2 oe ee i: oh 28 paw os 8 of ‘# 0. 


Longitude of Flag Staff, a a cue oun _ ves 


ah 


5: 93: 17. 7, 


13: 29.49 | 


Vide Rule 2d. 


nail lh 





a 
mf 
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This longitude agrees with that deduced from several Transits observed 
about the same time, and is probably within 10", of the truth, 5: 53: 17. 7. 


being in excess. 


Such, briefly, is the process of deducing the Longitude from the transit of 
the moon’s limb, and stars near her. It obviously is the simplest, the most 


convenient, and one of the most perfect methods that can be employed.* 


It is presumed, that every person who ventures to use the transit instru- 
ment, has made himself acquainted with the elements of astronomy; that he 
knows the distinction between apparent and mean right ascension, and that 


he is coriversant with the uses of the tables, for giving the corrections for 


precession, aberration, solar and lunar nutation. The tables used most com- 
monly for this purpose, are those of Dr. Woollaston, but these are not so cor- 
rect as could be desired. Correct tables will be found in DeLambre’s Astro- 
nomie Théorique ét Pratique, also in Biot’s Astronomie Physique, and in the 
* Portable Tables,” of Baron Zach, published at Florence in 1809. Neverthe- 
less, all of these are tedious to ordinary computers, who do not always know 
how to apply the negative and affirmative signs of an argument. The easiest 
and most convenient are those prepared by the Reverend Mr. Fallows,t con- 
sisting of only five tables. One great advantage these tables possess is, that of 
giving the correction for precession, without reference to the annual variations, 


® In the above example, the equation of IlId. differences is omitted, as being unimportant. 
In the 38th Number of the Journal of Science and Arts, Mr. Henderson has inserted two con- 
venient tables for finding the correction of Id. and IVth. differences. 
| These tables are contained in Dr. Pearson's Introduction to Practical Astronomy, which con- 
ihe the most complete and useful selection of astronomical tables that has ever been published. 
To undertake the compilation and publication of so laborious, and so expensive an undertaking, re- 
quired all the talents of that distinguished astronomer, and a degree of enthusiasm for science, of 
which there are but few examples. 
Zo 
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so that the approximate right ascension and declination of any star, are 
used as arguments of simple entry, to give the correction.*. The annual va- 
riations contained in La Caille and Mayer’s catalogues, will be found inaccu- 
rate at this time, because they depend upon the right ascensions and declina- 
tions, which are variable quantities, and from the time that has elapsed since 
the construction of these catalogues, (from forty to seventy years) these 
quantities have considerably changed. It follows, that those stars ought to be 
preferred whose right ascensions are founded on recent observations, or 
which have been computed with reference to the changes produced in the 


annual variation, by the motion of the equinoctial points, and the secular di. 


minutioh of the obliquity of the eliptic.t 


When the transits of several stars are observed, it will not be necessary to 
compute the correction for each star separately; all that need be known, is 
the mean right ascension of each star, for the beginning of the year, and it 
will be sufficient to know the declination within one minute. The following 
rules explain the method which I have adopted for reducing my observations: 


Rule. Ist. Add together the times of transit of all the stars per chro- 
nometer, also all the mean right ascensions, and all the mean declinations for 
the beginning of the year, and divide each sum by the number observed. 


Rule. 2d. From the mean of the times of transit, subtract the time per 
chronometer of the moon's transit, the difference, when corrected for the rate 





* The argument is-tabular No, (1.3362 x Sin. Arn.) multiplied by tangent of star's declination, 
and added to 3.0678.—Care must be taken in the application of the Sin. Arn. which, in the two last 
quadrants, that is, between twelve and twenty-four hours, is minus. 


+ These observations were written previously to the appearance in India of the Id. vol. of the 
Memoirs of the Astronomical Society of London, containing the admirable tables of Mr. Baily. 
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of the chronometer, is the interval in mean solar time, which, corrected by 
the acceleration of sidereal on solar time, will be the interval in right ascension. 


Rule. 3d. Now, with the mean of all the mean right ascensions, and the 
mean of all the declinations, compute from Mr. Fallows’ Tables the corrections 
for precession, aberration, and nutation, and which, applied to the said mean, 
according to its sign, the sum, or difference, is a mean of the apparent right 
ascension of the stars. ; 


Rule. 4th. To this apparent right ascension, add the interval found by 


Rule 2d, if the time of the moon’s transit is greater than the mean of the times 


of the star’s transit, otherwise, subtract the interval, the sum, or difference, is 
the right ascension of the moon’s observed limb, from which that of her centre, 
is deduced as before. | 
The following example is cited in illustration of the proposed method. 
OBSERVATORY AT PROME IN AVA. 


18tu Novempen, 1825. 







ames and CA 





























a. a Times of Tra : fean Ain. of Siars, 
% & = fracters of Stars. Chronometer. for 1825. | 
a i 36 Aquarius. 7: 8: 44.5 99 » 1: 15. 93 12°: 95 
—  wW ditto. 7: 45: 51. 0 22: 43:-28. 7 8:..$2 
2% 1 h. ditto, 7: 458: 29. 0 | 22: 56: 10. 75 8: 40 
3 :.. #2 h. ditto. 7: 58: 32. 0 22: 56: 10. 54 6: 48 
Big 3 h. ditto. 7: 59: 06, 2 22: 56: 46. 15 B: 55 
Bag 1 x ditto, 0 | 0 
a = 3 h. ditto, 0 
= fart - 
Sere) =! Boke 7 
; Mean, _- = 
Moon's transit. 
Difference, 
Rate, losing, == 
Acceleration, 0s +: 


Intervalin ARn. + 00: 28 : 54" 15 
Correction for Precession, &c. + os os 


Apparent right ascension, 6, ,, 
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Brought over, Apparent right ascension, :. = * io Pa] Pa] oo : 50 Fe 0G. 18 





Interval, sc soe of as: o4. 15 
, ARn. Moon's limb, .. 23: 14: 00. 25 
Ditto Moon's semi. .. + 59. 20 


aOR a 
Ditto Moon's centre,-. 23: 14: 59. 48 


= 348°: 44: 62” 


 —— : . 





Moon's horary motion 1a 7. oY ee oT". 5 , ns 
Moon's right ascension at Greenwich, at l p.M.is, 348°: 38°: 06" 


JObserved at 7: 35: 20. 28 $48: 44. 52 
In advance of I Pp. mu. i se. e rie rT 6: 46 


Hence, ie # @ fae 8 ise e ee = 6. 77 
As 27. 5: 60m.:56. 77: 14m.: 455, . 
ARn. Moon's limb... 23h.: 14m.: 00s, 28 
Ditto Sun, af _n 15 z 38 Fs 40, OO 


eae Sait 





Apparent time at Prome, 7: 35: 20. 25 . 
Ditto at Greenwich, .. 1: 14: 45. 00 





Longitude, os .. 6: 20: 385 





When a great number of stars has been observed, whose declinations 
differ from one another, it will be proper to divide them into sets, each set to 
comprehend those stars, whose declinations approach to one another closely, 
and the longitude should be deduced from each series separately, as in the 
subjoined example, 

The subjoined transits of twenty-two starg were observed on the 18th 
February 1826. The moon’s first limb culminated per chronometer at Sh. : 
20m.: 05s. 7. declination 20°: 30’: Hor. Semi=135’ : 27”, and semi-diameter 
in ARn.=—I1m.: 5s. 93. 


a 


The stars are divided into three classes or series, according to their decli- 
nations, and the mean of the approximate right ascensions and declinations 
of each series, is used as the argument to find the correction for the precession, 
aberration and nutation of that point of the heavens which corresponds to the 
ARn. and declination, The tables used are those of Mr, Fallows. If other 
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tables be used, the correction for precession must be found by the rule given 


in a preceding note. 


Thus, from series first, we obtain the mean of all the right ascensions= 
Sh. : 36m.: 36s. and of all the declinations 16°: 82.—With these two argu- 
ments, and the sun’s longitude =10s : 20°: 30'~enter the tables, and take 
out the numbers opposite to each, from which are obtained the corrections for 
precession, aberration, solar and lunar nutation, the Algebraic sum of which 
is the correction for the apparent right ascension of the stars, whose approxi- 


mate right ascension is.5 : 37 : 25. 99. and declination 16°: 32, and which is 


found to be 2s, 92, 


* 


This would also be the correction for any one star, whose right ascension 
and declination were respectively 5h.: 37: 26 and 16°: 32". Proceeding i in 
the same manner with series 2d and 3d, the correction is found to be 9s. 43 for 
the former, and 2s. 50 for the latter. The labor of finding the corrections for 
each of the twenty-two stars separately, is thus reduced to three operations. 
But the labor of computing the corrections for each star, would be greatly 
diminished, if we possessed tables contaning the maxima of aberration and 
nutation-; desiderata, which it is the author’s intention to supply on the prin- 
ciple adopted and recommended by Mr. Fallows, in Dr. Pearson’s Intro- 
duction to Practical Astronomy.* 


When the stars observed are to be arranged in series, it will be proper, in 
the first place, to compute from each star, the approximate A Rn. of the moon’s 
limb, in order to detect any error that might inadvertently have been intro- 
duced in noting the times of transit. The most careful observer is liable to 





* The Tables alluded to, comprehend all the moon culminating stars contained in Pond’s 
Catalogue, and Criputed for 1835, 
. 2P 
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mistake in noting the minute or the 10th second, for, in counting, he may 
commence from 20s. instead of 10s, and so forth. 


I will further add, that when a meridian mark is not visible at night, the 
adjustment of the instrument, during the time of observation, should be veri- 
fied by observing the transits of two or more stars differing considerably in 


declination, 


Thus the same night in which the annexed transits were 
observed, Capella culminated, ...0 ss. eae cee eee one LI": 46: 01.5 
Sirius fe on Pr | een Chr | 13: 19: @o.5 





Difference in solar time,...... ... 1: 93: 21.0 


Acceleration oo 88 see see ot 15.53 ~ 





Observed difference of ARn. .., 1: 33: 36.53 
Per Tables Capellas ARn. is ... ... ... 5: 3: 53. 76 
‘ SHS sia re) abe OTS87 8800 
Difference computed, ... ... su. 1: 38: 37.24 





Error in 62°=00: 00: 00.71 
Oe ee ee oe ORL 46: Ol. 5 
see) one Tr ee Ty ll ; 45 : 19, 7 

Observed difference .., .... ... sc @+ 18.90 


Acceleration © + 35 


Also Capella culminated, 
Bagel sss) ssirdes 





Difference in ARn. ... ae ae 00: 2: 18. 55 


Difference per Tables, Sand eae 2: 18. 80 
Difference or error ... ... oak 00". 25 
ee es 


— _o 


y 
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And, making allowances for errors of observation, it is evident that the in- 
strument was well adjusted. The method of adjusting a transit instrument 
by circumpolar stars, is seldom or ever practicable in low latitudes. I have 
already stated, that in India the Pole Star is best adapted for this purpose, and 
the adjustment may be verified by computing from the equatorial interval 
between the wires, the instant that Polaris should bisect the Ist, 2d, and 3d 
wires, 


I beg to remark, in conclusion, that I have deemed it unnecessary to in- 
troduce into this Memoir, analytical formulae of demonstration, which often 
perplex the student, who is not well grounded in Mathematics, and which, 
perhaps, not unfrequently deter him from pursuits in Practical Astronomy 
and Geography. My object is, to render easy and intelligible, what may be 
accounted difficult by those who know little more than the rules and prac- 
tice of Nautical Astronomy, and who yet may have excellent opportunities 
of multiplying Observations, for the improvement of Geography ;—in short, 
to recommend the more general use of the Transit Instrument, in preference 
to any other method for determining the longitude on land. 


But, although I am decidedly of opinion, that the method of lunar 
transits here explained, is to be preferred to eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, 
yet I would not be understood to invalidate the utility and expediency of 
embracing every opportunity that offers, of observing them. 


The results deduced from corresponding observations of immersions and 
emersions, made under different meridians, I consider to be unexceptionable; 
while those deduced from a comparison, with the computed times given in 
the Ephemeris, clearly show, that the Tables of Jupiter, have not yet attain. 
to that degree of perfection, which is indispensably necessary to ensure gene. 


_Tal confidence. 
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FIRST SERIES. | 
| Sd 
| Name and Cha-| Times of Transit Mean Approximate : 
racter of Stars. | per Chronometer. | ARn’s. 1826. Declinations. © 
i ROL spent bobs!) Piso @Rin€ | 4; 29: 13.41) 15: 26. 
| 7 cp. Mee el es 5 ak ae” a 29: 19. 21 | 15> © 32. 
m Tauri... «| 11: 80: 27. 5 4: 57: 09.80] 18: 23. | 
51 Gemi ... «./ 13: 45: 18. 5 | J: 08; 22, 89] 16: 27. 
A Ditto 4.0 see 0 08: O05. O8'| 16: ST. 
SUM see evs 0 | 28: 07: 09. 94 | 82: "38. 
| | Mean snes emg 4 5: 37: 25: 99 | 1G: : a2. 
| | »’s Transit ... ... | 7 ¥ 
; | Interval ... ... 1: 00: 35. | 3 
a) Acceleration | 9 O41 I: OO: 45. 94 
ee Sr ay 
| Approximate ARn. 978 Lim Dias 0 wevccce G: 388: 1 1. | 2s 
| Corrections.....s00000. 2. 29 : 
ARn. »’s Limb.......0... | 6: ‘38: 18. 45 | 





tre 


Name and Cha-| Times of Transit | 
racter of Slars. per Chronometer. 


Mean: 
p's Transit... 


Interval 


Acceleration 


wee | 12: ~49:—80.-79 
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SECOND SERIES, 










ARn’'s. 1826. 











aa lls. It: 04 0 42° Sl: | 48, 
ay. its: od: ao, 7 4: 52: 47, 
eee (L187 Oss 19, 80 S: ) 172) 11, 
cat, 82: 26: O80 Oo: 44: O4, 
+ 12: 46: 95. -0 6: O42 29, 
12: S54: 95; 2 Hh: 19: QS, 

we tet eos SOn0S 6: ° 58: 46, 
. ld: .51: 33. 0 7:. 09: 45, 
: Id: 58 S80. 00 7: | lls: 40, 
; IS: 59: 19.5 7: 619: 0~|6o Sd, 








128: 15: 07. 90| 61: 15: 09. 





soe | 132 S089 O05. 27 








30: 34. O91. 
4, 9S 
09. 


30: 39. 93 | 
Approximate | 
~ARn. y’s Limb, §| 


+ SO: 39. 


6: 38: «10. 
Correction,...-|...«./4 Q 


ARn.. Moon's Limb 6: 38: 13. 
29 


48 | @9; 
96 | @1: 
OS a}: 
73 20: 
42 ae - 
87 | 20: 
$3 | 20: 
95 99- 
36 | 20: — 
O35 Ol: 








. 91] QO]: 


84, | 
48 |), 


Q7. 


Approximate 
| Deciinations. 


Ps i 


19 
46 
15 


19 
49 
1s 
4.6 


48 


= 
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THIRD SERIES. 


Ee Te ee 






Name and Cha-| Times of Transit Mean Approximate 
| .racter of Stars. per Chronometer. ARn’s, 1826. Declinations. 





Nee) Taare i.e. {1 Ts eS 7a 26. 


125 Ditto ...°....| 12: 11: 04. 


oy 
: 
3 
g 


BS aed uke caved | 1230 242) 27. 5: 42: 923, 42 
HH Gemi... 21. | 18: 35: 34. $5 852,82. 57 

P 6: 33: 18. 21 
ig erat cress 7: 14: 54. 52 


2 7: 25: 11. si 


SUM sey oe] 43: 33: 





Mean us. »: | 6:15: @1, 4] 
| y's’ Transit .:. 


Interval ... 


| Approximate ARn, »’s Limb.s...0.0| 6: 
Correction... ...esesn. 7 


ARn. p's Lambs 6 ks, icee 6: 





vr 
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Rules for deducing the Right Ascension of the Moan’s Limb from the 
Observed Transit of the Sun and Moon, and thence the Longitude. 





If the sun’s motion in the Ecliptic were uniform, that is, if his daily mo- 
tion was equal to the acceleration of the fixed stars (8" 55* 9), the inter- 
val, in mean solar time, between the transits of the sun and moon, would be 
equal to the difference of their right ascensions at the instant of the moon’s 
transit; but, as this is not the case, as the sun’s daily motion in ARn. is some- 
times greater and sometimes less, than the mean acceleration of: sidereal on 
solar time, it follows, that the interval in solar time must be corrected by the 
daily difference of the equation of time given in the Ephemeris. When the. 
daily difference of the sun’s right ascension exceeds 3" 56°, the proportional 
part of the daily difference of the equation of time is subtractive, otherwise 
additivé to the interval. 


Thus, after the 2d November 1825, the sun’s daily motion is greater than 


3" 55* 9.—For instance, between the 18th and 19th, it is 4" 10°, being about . 


14" in excess, which is the daily difference of the equation of time nearly. 
Hence it appears, that an apparent day, or twenty-four hours of apparent time, 
on the 18th and 19th, was in excess of a mean solar day, by 14', and so on, 
till about the middle of February, when an apparent day becomes less than a 
mean solar day. Hence,— 


1,—With a solar chronometer, correct the observed interval for the rate, © 


and then we have the interval in mean solar hours. 


2.—If an apparent day is in retardation of mean solar time, that is, if the 
interval between two transits of the sun, exceeds twenty-four hours mean 
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solar time, then the corrected interval is to be diminished in proportion to 
twenty-four hours, Thus, if the interval is G: 2g" 59‘, in mean solar time, 
and the daily difference of equation of time, (which is the retardation of ap- 
parent on solar time) 14’, the correction would obviously be as 24": 14" :: 6": 
59°; 3’. 25, because 6": 29": 59’, mean solar time, is equal to only 6"; 29": 
55". 75, of apparent time, but this quantity in apparent time is equal to the 
sun’s distance in right ascension from the meridian at the time of the transit 
of the moon’s limb, and therefore, the sun’s right ascension at that apparent 
time, plus, this distance from the meridian, is equal to the right ascension 
of the meridian at the same instant, save to the right ascension of the moon’s 
limb, at that instant. 


One or two examples will be sufficient,—and one set of observations will 
generally give the longitude within 10° or 15‘, when the proper precautions 
are used. | | 

OBSERVATORY AT PROME, 
lit Novempen, 
Hy Mea. 
see, 12: 40: 29, 2 
= vs pea cooly tebe JH pk DbeO 


-The sun passed the meridian per chronometer, 
Moon’s limb, ditto ditto, 





Interval per chronometer, ... 44. dee eee ees 0G : 11: 25. 8 
Rate 2. 5.10 24", ee ‘ne oe 22 & eer + 7 





Interval in mean solar time, “aa - O6: 11: 96, 5 
By reduction, the daily ditgeaca:s of P the Caniaet of 
time is 12". 5 per day, and in 6": 11™ an apparent day,’ 





— oe a 7 
is = 24: 00: 12. 5 solar time, ey 

j See 

Sun’s meridional distance, a ‘st ont : 6: 11: 29, g 





a 
a i 
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Now, the assumed longitude is 6": 21", and 6°: 1171) 
6": 21" = nearly 23°: 50 at Greenwich. Sun’s apparent > 
ARn. at Prome, at 6" : 11": 22° =(23: 50at Greenwich)is, ) 








Right ascension moon’s limb ius cs «» @1: 41: 29. 7 
Add moon’s semidiameter in right ascension, iia ave 1: O81 


Right ascension moon’s centre, ~__... eee w. #21: 42: 80, 8 


Now let us compare the moon’s transit with that of the sun, on the fol- 
lowing noon, and we must then reverse the operation, and take a mean of the 


two observations. 


Moon’s limb passed meridian on 17th, ...  .... ave wee «6: 51: 55. O 
Sun’s ditto passed 18th, ©... 22. is. ese cos coe oes ooe 24:40: S38. 8 





Interval, ee ee ee ee ee ee os 3 888 e086 cee 17: 48: 45. 5 





Rate, orl kk hierar dvd By +1. § 
Interval in mean solar time, .., .s. ese oss wos eee 17: 48: 45. 6 
Daily acceleration, 12. 5, and correction for 17": 48". 15, oss — Oo 4 


17: 48: 36. 2 


Complement, oon oe ore oe 6: dl: 93. 5 
Sun’s right ascension as before, 1... ss« se sss «se ss. 15: 30: 06. 9 





Right ascension moon’s limb, 4... ss. «se soos eee va. 21: 41: 80. 7 
Moon’s semi-diameter, ihe =e ne ne ene eis one Cie | 1 Ps Ol. 1 
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Alin. moon’s centre by last transit, ... 0... c1. gee eee 21:42: 81, 8 
Ditto first ditto, see oon oes one ore oom ioe aoe G1: a 30. § 





Mean, oo. oe rrr Tr nee Tr ‘on 1: 42 + Sl, 3 
Now the time at Greenwich, when the moon’s centre had 
ae 93.: 50: 45 
this ARn. is computed tobe, ... 0 22.0 eas 


And the time at Prome 13, eae on o8 oon ee oa aan 6: ll a eS 





ROM Zitdes ss sents Sasi soe! Sede Sea. dnb eed Nee aee a Ope ae 
Now the true Longitude, ahans from lunar transits, is, 6: 20: 


The practical superiority of this method over that given by several writers, 
is obvious, for the two consecutive transits of the sun, one preceding, and the 
other subsequent to the moon’s transit, will determine the correction for rate, 
and an horizontal deviation of 5’ in the transit instrument, will superinduce 


an error‘of only 0’. 5 in right ascension at the most. 


Another method equally accurate may be. adopted, but it is more tedi- 
ous. In this method, we may deduce the apparent time from the moon’s 
right ascension ; independently of the correction for acceleration, or retarda- 
tion of solar on apparent time, but then we ‘must use the sun’s right ascen- 


sion as an-element. Or we may compute the apparent time, in the way shown 


in the example. Neither of these methods are so commodious as the first 
method. 
| PROME OBSERVATORY, 
l7tH January, 1896, 
SUN'PaRsed meridian, 22 sco ses acs cee, eco- cw cae O02 O8: O07. 6 
DEOOR: cue <eus- sea | seas acallitgs Wags’ (a IBe ae 55. 2 


6: 34: 47. GO 
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Brought forward ... 6: S54: 47. 60 


Rate, oe & a @ Cry ee fo aie -s @ +. 40 

J 5 # 
; Acceleration, oe ae ‘fe aie a “ - 
5.75 





Interval in'sidereal time, ... ..  ... jas=caeeallvan tare 6: 35: 52. 89 
Sun’s ARn. .. 19: 55: 56; 6-|I 19: 54: 48. 80 
P, P. een == 1:07, 8 ! . 
—_————_ |} ARn. Moon’s limb, ... ... 2: 30: 41. 69 

19: S42 48. 8 | ARn. Sun’s from Ephemeris, 19: 55: 56. 60 








6: 34": 45°—6": 20714": 45" 2... eck G SHE 45. 09 
Correction for 14":4.5', sub. p. p. sun’s daily motion, 2. 70 





Apparent timiend ces Ga 1).)4 ok an G: SL: 49, 39 


OR, 


Me lar time from ap t noon when sun passed 
ean solar ti rom apparen on when sun p i ay as 


meridian, oe of 2 i of im Ce | oe 2m acne 2 
Equation at hoon, ele | am aT ee * if aa a ae 10: 20. 0 





Mean solar time when the moon’s limb was on meridian, mE 6: 45: OS. 0 
Equation of time at 6: 34: 48 Pp. a, the daily variation } 
being a0", La) ee one ene oe ‘ee oe ine ones 





6: 84:42. 4 
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\\ OR BY METHOD FIRST. 
| Mean solar time from apparent moon when moon’s limb 


passed meridian, i ; 6: 84: 48. 0 a 


silted salle oe =e & ar : ae aoe 


Acceleration of solar on apparent time=to daily dif.) ° . 
ference of equation of time, (20' in 24")— ... ... t Sane aT 


Apparent time, or sun’s meridional distance, ... ... ... 6: $4: 42, 8 as 
Sun’s ARn. at 6: 34: 49, 5 (=0": 147: 00 Greenwich,) 19: 55: 459. 2° 








ARin, moon’s limb, Ct er | oF) #oe or wll oT eT TY a; 30 : 41, 7 
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NOTICE 
OF THE 
KHYEN TRIBE, 
INHABITING THE YUMA MOUNTAINS, 
BETWEEN 
Aba and Araran. 


By LIEUTENANT T. A. TRANT, 
Flis Majesty's 38th Resiment of Foot. 





ON the march from Yandaboo to Aeng, in 1826, across the Yuma moun- 
tains, an opportunity first occurred of obtaining some personal knowledge 
of the people by whom those mountains are inhabited, and the following brief 
notices of them may, perhaps, not be thought uninteresting. | 

The people who inhabit the range of mountains that separate Ava from 
Aracan, and who are termed Khyén, are very different’in character and ha- 
bits from their Burman neighbours: in appearance, the men are much inferior 
to the Burmese, their countenances being flatter, and not so regular: the dress 
also differs; it is very simple; a black cloth, striped with red and white, is 
thrown over the shoulders, a black cloth is worn round the loins, and a black 
jacket is occasionally used. They bind their hair with a fillet of black or 
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white cloth, and with a spear, or cross-bow, anda quiver full of arrows, a 
Dah, and a pouch to contain tobacco and betel, their dress is complete. ‘The 
women merely wear a black petticoat, reaching tothe knees, and adorn their 
necks, and the hem of their garments, with couries and glass beads: all the 
menial offices of the house devolve upon them:—they procure water for 
daily consumption, pound paddy, and dress the food of the men, who are ge- 
nerally employed in fishing and tilling the land. The young Khyén girls are 
rather pretty, than otherwise, but a custom, which has been handed to them 
by their ancestors, stamps many of them with the brand of ugliness, and ren- 
ders them most hideous objects. This consists in tattooing the whole face in 
segments of circles, with a blue mixture, leaving the neck of its natural colour, 
and thus giving them the appearance of wearing masks, were it not. that the 
deadly aspect of the white space round the eyes, and the livid color of the lips, 
indicated the transformation to be indelible. The Khyéns nearest the plains are 
4 quiet inoffensive set, and must be distinguished from the Khyéns of the further 
mountains, inasmuch as they have placed themselves under the Burman govern- 
ment, and are litble to be called upon for their quota of men in case of war, and 
pay taxes; whereas, the others are quite independant, residing in the most re- 
mote and unfrequented recesses of the mountains, Those Khyéns hold them- 
selves aloof from, and are entirely independant of the rest of mankind, whom 
they consider their enemies and lawful prey, and acknowledge no sovereign : 
they herd together in small parties of thirty and forty, and select some 
fertile spot in the neighbourhood of a mountain stream, sufficiently large to 
cultivate grain for their consumption. There they erect their miserable 
dwellings, and, with the produce of the land, consisting of rice and turmeric, 
contrive to support themselves : the rivers furnish them with abundance of 
fish, and they will eat any animal, however disgusting it may be. 


' The origin of the Khyéns is lost in fiction, and of the details of their carly 
history, the present race know little, except from vague traditions, verbally 
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transmitted from one generation to the next. They, however, say, that in 

former days, the plains of Ava and Pegu were peopled by their race, and were 
under the dominion of one of their kings, when a horde of Tartars made a 

sudden irruption from the northward, and overran the coun try. For some time, 

the interlopers kept up the appearance of friendship with the aborigines of the 

soil, but, becoming daily more formidable, and having secured a footing in the 

land, they threw offthe mask, and, electing a king amongst themselves, declar- 

ed themselves independant of the Khyén king. The Tartar chief then sent 

to the Khyéns, and desired their allegiance, stating, that it was contrary to the 

dictates of nature, that two kings should reign, or that two races of people 

should exist in the same land, and having deposed the Khyén king, and put 

many of the chieftains to death, they obliged the others to seek for refuge in 

flight. The remaining chiefs, therefore, with their attendant villagers, collecting 
all their cattle and other valuables, availed themselves of the first opportunity 
of escaping from the thraldom in which they were held, and fled to the lofty and 
remote mountains on the frontiers of Siam, China, and Arracan, where they 

considered themselves safe from the persecution of their conquerors, whom 

they left in undisputed possession of the plains. With them went some members. 
of the royal family, but, in the course of time, and from deaths and changes of 
residence, all traces of them were lost, and the Khyéns of this country know 

not whether any of the royal blood exist or not. Divested, as they now were, 

ofa common head, to whom they could look up for advice, they, in each vil- 

lage, selected from the community one who, either from age or experience, 

was deemed worthy to be their chief, and in this independant state they 

have since remained, each little hamlet considering itself’ as perfectly distinct 

from those adjoining, 


These small republics have since resisted all attempts at much inter. 
course with their more civilized neighbours, and have preserved unsullied 
their innate love of liberty. 
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Only one trace still exists of supreme authority, and this 1s In the person 
of the Passine, or head of their rude religion. This personage resided near 
the source of the Moh river, on a mountain, called the Poyon, and by his de- 
scendants, in the male and female line, the office of prophet or soothsayer is 
filled, Writing being unknown, their mandates are delivered verbally, and im- 
plicitly obeyed: to them, every dispute of importance is referred for arbitration, 
and in cases of sickness or marriage they are always consulted. The tenets of 
the Khyén faith are most simple. They have no idea of the Supreme Being, 
nor have they any tradition respecting the creation: they are the children 
of the mountains, and nature alone has any claim on their feelings. In con- 
sonance with this idea, they consider, that every thing which is useful to them, 
or conduces to the luxuries of life, ought to be held in the highest veneration. 
The principal object of their adoration is a thick bushy tree, bearing a small 
berry, and called by them Subri, and under the shade of its branches they, at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, assemble with all the members of the family, and offer 
sacrifices of oxen and pigs, on which they afterwards feast : their cattle accom. 
pany them during these excursions, and participate in the respect paid to the 
tree, as being the most useful of those blessings which have been so sparingly 
bestowed upon them. Another object of adoration is the thunder bolt, or ra- 
ther, perhaps, the meteoric stone: whenever a thunder storm occurs, the Khyéns 
watch, withthe utmost anxiety, the spot where the lightning strikes, and when 
the weather is again calm, they proceed to the place they had marked, and exa. 
mine all the trees, to observe whether any has been scathed by lightning : 
should they be so fortunate as to find one, they immediately dig the ground 
under the injured bough, and commence searching for the sacred stone, 
' whichis generally of the size of the hand, and is, by them, imagined to fall from 
heaven. This stone is supposed to possess the most supernatural qualities, 
and its appearance is hailed by the sacrifice of a hog and a bullock, after 
which it is delivered over to the care of the Passine, who keeps it as an 
infallible talisman against every sort of disease, 
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Their ideas of the difference between good and evil consist in supposing 
that those who honor and respect their parents, take care of their children or 
cattle, and eat most meat and drink spirits to the greatest excess, will be well 
provided for hereafter, and their souls transferred into the bodies of oxen 
or pigs, whilst those whose sensual appetites are not so great, and who do 
not enjoy to the utmost all the good things of the earth, which may be thrown 
in their way, are considered unworthy of a future reward, looked down upon 
and condemned. Although it is evident the Khyens partly profess the doc- 
trine of transmigration, yet it seems most extraordinary that they should not 
only feel no compunction in killing their cattle, but deem it a meritorious act. 
It must however be observed, that the sanction of the Passine is Hetcasary be- 
fore an animal can be slain. 


When any one dies, the event is hailed as a joyful circumstance, and the 
relations give a grand feast, to which all the village is invited, when the degree 
of affection borne to the deceased is'shewn by dancing, eating, and drinking, in 
prodigious quantity. Should the defunct be a man of property, his body'is 
burned, and the ashes being collected, are placed in a basket, and either taken to 
the mountain of Keyoungnatyn, onthe way from Shoechatoh, ‘or to the moun- 
tain of Yehantoung, and there deposited: the latter mountain is very sacred and 
very lofty, for, to use the native phraseology, “ from its summit the whole world 
can be seen.” Over the tomb of a chief, a house is erected; and people are left to 
watch and defend it from malevolent spirits, and a log, rudely carved, to represent’ 
the deceased, is laid there for the same purpose. The poor people, if not in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Yehantoung or Keoungnatyne, are buried 
any where in the vicinity of their own village. 


Matrimony with the Khyéns is purely a civil contract, unhallowed by 
any religious ¢éremony. The contracting parties proceed, in the first instance, 
to the Passine, whose advice is requested respecting the match. If his‘opinion 
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is favourable, the bridegroom sends the parents of the damsel a present, com- 
posed of a pig, an ox, a spear, a tomtom, a dah, and calabash full of a spi- 
rituous liquor distilled from rice. A grand feast is then given, at which all 
the relations attend, and the marriage is considered duly solemnized. 


Should the lady, after marriage, prove false to her marriage vows, and the 
gay deceiver be discovered, he is obliged to present a hog, an ox, and a spear 
to the injured husband, and a fine string of cowries to adorn the neck of the 
fair one, who, after this peace-offering, is considered quite exonerated from any 
blame, and is re-admitted to her husband’s favour, without her reputation being 
in the least degree tainted. 

In the case of any illicit intercourse being discovered between the young 
Khyéns, the man is obliged to pay a bullock to the girl, but if she becomes a 
mother, she claims him as her husband, and if he refuses, another bullock is 
the penalty inflicted on him: he takes the child into his own charge, and the 
damsel is restored to her fair fame. 


The virtue ofa chieftain’s daughter is estimated at a much greater value ; 
no less than three bullocks being the fine for leading her astray from the path 
of rectitude, and the same number, should the offender refuse to make repara- 
tion by marriage. Marriage is not permitted in nearer consanguinity than 
cousins, but incest, although a crime but seldom heard of, is absolved by 
paying only one bullock to the father. A divorce can be procured at the 
same expence, 


If a murder is committed, the perpetrator is immediatly seized by the 
village chief, who obliges him to give up three of his friends or relations, as 
slaves to the family of the deceased, or ransom them at the rate of thirty 
rupees a man, thus estimating human life at the moderate sum of ninety 
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rupees, but if the murderer is unable to pay the fine, or procure his sureties, he 
is himself kept in servitude. Should he escape, and take refuge in another vil- 
lage, the inhabitants of it immediately return him, if they have a proper sense 
of propriety, but if they do not, and refuse to send the culprit back when de- 
manded, war is denounced against them, and. their village destroyed. The 
murderer, if taken, is re-committed to slavery, it being expressly recommended 
them by the Passine, not to)shed the blood of each other. 


Theft is not considered a very heinous crime, but should corn be purloin- 
ed, the offender is obliged to purchase his own freedom, either by finding a 
substitute, or paying thirty rupees. 

The Khyéns have no knowledge of medicine, but, on the contrary, appear 
to hold it in great contempt. When, therefore, a man is taken ill, he is taken 
to the Passine, who first partaking of a feast prepared by the friends of' the 
invalid, recites incantations over him, and uses the meteoric stone as a charm 
against all the ravages of the disease, If these do not prove efficacious, the 
man is left to his fate, and no further exertion is made to save him. 


Hospitality is a virtue which it is difficult to ascertain, whether they 
would put in practice or not, shunning as they do, all intercourse with strangers, 
the manner in which one intruding on their haunts would be received, seems 
rather problematical... They however state, that if a foreigner was to fall.in 
with one of their villages, he would not be ill treated, but they did not recollect 
such a, visit ever having taken place, 


From the wild cotton growing in the mountains, the Khyén women fabri- 
cate their own clothes, and even make enough to become an article of traffic 
with the low-landers. Silver is not procured in the mountains, but iron. ore 
is found in considerable quantity, and with honey and dried fish, forms the 
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principal articles of trade: these they ¢arry into Aracan and. Ava, and ex- 
change for money, or such articles of food amd clothing as their own wilds 
have denied them. } 


With the use of fire arms they are, generally speaking, unacquainted, and 





seem to hold them in great awe: their own weapons are the spear, dah, and 
the cross-bow, with a quiver full of arrows. ‘The latter are made of bamboo, 
with the point hardened by fire, and doubly barbed; they are deeply poisoned, 
and the slightest touch inflicts instant death. This poison 1s vegetable, and 
procured by making an incision in the bark of certain trees, and collecting 
the liquor which exudes. | . 


The frightful custom of tattooing the faces of the women, derives its ori- 
gin from a very curious story, and one that reflects much credit on the inhabi- 
tants of the fountaits, “Ati the period when the Tartars conquered the 
plains, and drove the Khyéns to the moufitairs, they imposed an annual tri- 


bute on this persectited race, dndin default of payment, used to seize the 


prettiest of the mountain beauties, and collecting a considerable number, 
presented them to their despotic sovereign, who selected from the groupe those 
whom he deemed worthy to adorn his seraglio. To such an extent was this 
nionopoly at last curried, that the Khyéns, inorder to save their race fron 
extermination, persiiaded all their young women to sacrifice those personal 
charms which drew suclia dangerous distinction on them. A proposition 
with which they immediately cheerfully complied, and tattooed their faces. 
When these hideous creatures were presented to the monarch, he sent them 
back in great wrath, and ordered a fresh search to be made for new objects 
to fill his harany : it, however, proved fruitless, as all the girls had undergone 
tlie test of freedom, and none remained unblemished, save old women and 
children, Foiled thus inthis attempt to destroy the happiness of the-inoffen. 
sive’ Khyéns, the tyrant turned his views elsewhere, and no loncer molested 
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them, the custom, however, still remained, and it is only latterly that it is 
falling into disuse. 


From the little that was seen of the Khyéns, they appear to be a quiet 
race, and entirely devoted to agricultural pursuits ; but as those individuals met 
with, are mostly all living in a comparatively civilized state, under the British 
and Burman governments, it would not be a fair criterion to characterise the 
generality by particular classes, as all accounts agree in stating the former to 
be savage, and addicted to plunder and rapine. To judge, however, by their 
simple code of laws, they are not by any means deficient in the knowledge of 
right and wrong, and are quite aware of the footing on which men stand with 
each other. It is therefore highly probable, that with lenity and kindness, they 
might be induced to mix with their more civilized neighbours, and become 
useful members of society. 
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GREAT BELL OF RANGOON, 


WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By Tue Rev. G. H. HOUGH. 





“¢ DURING the period of four Then-khyé,* and one hundred thousand mun. 
dane revolutions, having perfectly fulfilled the ten virtues in their thirty 
sub-divisions, being one who has not an equal in the three mansions of Nats, 
men, and Brahmas, by means of the twelve Alsiendéya,* and being per. 
fect in beneficence, the supreme of all conquerors, Deity, who vanquishes the 
five tyrants,’ having delivered, during forty-five years,* countless multitudes 
of intellectual beings from the changes of this transmigratory state, and con. 
ducted them to the golden region Maha Niekbana Abaramira, having mercy 
upon the collective number of rational beings, experienced in the rotatory 
transitions of the three states of being,* as during the course of five thousand 
years, the fifty-nine divisions of the Damma Kanda,’ which conduct to desired 
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felicity, diffuse light, and as the globe of the sun disperses mist, and illuminates 
the four islands, so has he mercifully committed to rational beings, the splendour 
of the eternal moral law, to remove the foul mist overspreading men, Nats, 
and Brahmas,® through lust, ignorance, and false doctrine, from his entering 
into the everlasting enjoyment of Niekban, at the root of the two Eing-gyeng 
trees’ in the garden of the Malla Kings, in Kukthien- -né-yon,'° 2320 years, 
of pie rstablishment of the religious dispensation (of Gautama), common era 
1138, Sunday, 9th day of the decrease of the moon Nayon,” by means of 
power above all royal dominions on the surface of Zim-pi-di-pa, in circum- 
ference 10,000 Yiizana,'* and by means of beneficent attributes, which 
diffuse fragrance beyond the. limits of the mansion of the Brahmas, the 
celestial apex, the Great Bell, eminently named Maka Ganda, metal weigh- 
ing 15,555 Piektha,’) diameter five cubits, height seven cubits and twelve 
inches, circumference fifteen cubits, thickness twelve inches, the successor of 
the monarchs of Engwa, the golden city, the city Ya-ta-na-pira,'* the conquer- 
ing place, having the inscription “ twelve walled,” the resplendent golden city 
and palace, the supreme capital Ya-ta-na-pira Shwé Engwa, the confluence of 
five rivers, like the tongues of lions,'’ the fame of the incomparable golden 
palace, whose glory is religious merit, the lord of life and rightful monarch, 
Maha Damma Rdzadepate,'* and transcendently glorious, who maintains the 
prosperity of religion and the great kingdom, and makes the perfection of his 
authority to equal the perfect orb of the newly risen sun, who bestows com- 
plete benefaetions, and fulfils the precepts of incarnate divinity and of holy 
men, who practises the ten royal virtues,'? and possesses the seven moral quali- 
ties of the pious, purity of intention, cireumspection, modesty, tenderness 
of conscience, knowledge, charity, wisdom; who erects and gilds royal 
works of merit'* in his empire, far and near, monasteries, monuments (to 
the memory of Biid’h,) and colonnades of images, who supports and gilds 
memorials raised in honor of the deity, preserves the three divisions of the 
84,000 scriptures, and the monasteries of five, four, and three successively 
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rising roofs for the priesthood, in order to promote piety, learning, and religion, 
by the influence of his power, wisdom, authority, might and glorys, (orders to 
be cast.) The various countries in Sam-pit-diek,'? which the father, grandfather, 
and great grandfather, lords of the white elephant, proprietors of life, rightful 
kings, have taken possession of, and govern by their wisdom, authority, and 
glorious arm, viz. the kingdom T'hundparanta, in which are situated the pro- 
vinces Saki, Saleng, T’heleng, Yau, and S’hau. The kingdom T hirik’ hétarama, 
in which are situated the provinces Tha-r¢-kéttard and Ugadarit. The king- 
dom Nayawattana, in which are situated the provinces Kétumadi, Dwardawati, 
and Zéyawadt. The kingdom Ayxdd’haya, in which are situated the provinces 
Thaukkatai and Piekthalauk. The kingdom Pawéyaka, in which are situated 
the provinces Sandapuri, SammAthenkahmoing, and Salon, The kingdom 
Harimunsa, in which are situated the provinces Zengmay, Labon, Anan, and 
B’hayau. The kingdom K’hémdéwara, in which are situated the provinces 
Kyington and Kyingmay. The kingdom Zanyarauti-Nagara, in which are 
situated the provinces Kuingyon and Muingsay. The kingdom Kambausa, 
in which are situated the provinces Monai, Nyoungshwe, and Onghaung. 
The kingdom Mahithaka, in which are situated’ the provinces Zikok and 
Ryatpyen. The kingdom Maurya, in which are situated the ports Mawko, 
viz. Muingmau, Waik’hwerz, and Hothdalatha. The kingdom Shien, in 
which are situated the provinces Banmau, K’hwélon, and Katk'hyo. The 
kingdom Alawi, in which are situated the provinces Mohn yen, Mosit, and 


Mokaung. ‘The kingdom Manipiira, in which are situated the provinces: 


Kathay and Mwéyeng. The kingdom Zempadipa, in which are ‘situated 
the provinces Arimaddana, Pugan, Myensuing and Yengya. In these 
various kingdoms, the prosperity of religion and the prosperity of the 
people have been beyond measure manifest, and objects of royal patron. 
age and care. In the city Rangoon, the three Taluing territories, and king- 
dom Ramya, in which are situated the provinces Mokfania, Hanihawatt, 
Puthien, and Myaungmya, anciently the city Kinya, and country (called) 
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Paunkk’harawati, in order that the religious dispensation (of Gautama) might 
be established during the period of five thousand years, to the merchant bro- 


_ thers Zapoktha and Pallika, (he), deity, conqueror of the five tyrants, with 


his golden hand, stroking his head, gave eight hairs, that to those coming to 
pay their respects and homage to the monument*® in which they are enshrined, 
with the three divine relics of the three deities, on the summit of this hill 
Lampakokia, the monumental depository of the divine relic of the great 
Budd’ha, Gautama, the immense advantages of merit might be extended. 


. The four images of the four deities, Kakuthan, who was revealed in the 


eighth succession of king Maha Thamata ;*" moreover, in the ninth, eightieth, 
and one hundred and tenth succession, Kaunagon, Kathapa, and Gautama,** 
denominated, by excellence, conquerors of the five tyrants, near the monu- 
ment fronting the four faces of heayen, together with a beautifully gilded 
temple, in the form of one divinely speaking,*# he (the king) has erected. 
The multitudes of men and Nats coming to pay homage to the monument, 
hair, and image, striking this bell, the meritorious work of royalty, the sound 
of which is pleasant and delightful, make sonorous their offering, and their 
prayer for the attainment of the state of Nats and Niekban. Year of the 
religious dispensation 2322, common era 1140,** 11th day of the increase of 
the moon Tabofwai, after the third watch, the position of the stars being pro- 
pitious, with metal weighing 15,555 Piektha, diameter 5 cubits, height 7 cubits 
12 inches, circumference 15 cubits, thickness 12 inches, the Bell is cast, and 
to the monument of the divine hair, the King presents it an act of homage, 
For this meritorious gift, replete with the virtue of beneficence, may he be 
conducted to Niekban, and obtain the destined blessing of men, Nats and 
Brahmas, (obtained) by means of divine perfections. May he obtain in his 
transmigrations, only the regal state among men and Nats. May he havea 
pleasant voice, a voice heard at whatever place desired, like the voice Kutha- 
meng, Ponnoka, and Alamaka,** when he speaks to terrify, and like the me- 
lodious voice of Karaweik, king of birds, when he speaks on subjects which 
gw 
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Nats, men and Brakmas delight to hear. Whatever may be his desire, at the 
thought of his heart merely, let that desire be fulfilled, Let him not, in the 
least, meet with that, towards which he has no mental disposition, and for. 
which he has no desire. When the deity Arimadeya,** shall be revealed, let 
him have the revelation, that he shall become JWithidi Nat, supreme of the 
three rational existences, In every state of existence, let him continually and 
truly possess the excellence of wisdom, and according to his desire, in prac- 
tices pertaining to this world, and to the divine state, so let it be accom. 
plished. Thus, in order to cause the voice of homage, during the period of 
5000 years, to be heard at the monument of the divine hair, in the city of 
Rangoon, let the reward of the great merit of giving the Bell, called Maha 
Ganda, be unto the Royal Mother Queen, the Royal Father, Proprietor of 
Life, Lord of the White Elephant, the Royal Grand-Father, Aloungmeng, 


the Royal Uncle, the Royal Aunt Queen, the Royal Sons, the Royal Daugh- 


ters, the Royal Relatives, the Royal Concubines, the Noblemen, the Mili- 
tary Officers, and Teachers. Let the Nats who guard the religious dispen- 
sation 5000 years, the Nats who guard the royal city, palace and umbrella;?? 
the Nats who, all around, guard the empire, provinces and villages; the Nats 


who guard the monument of the divine hair, around the hill Tampakokta, 


together with the Nais governing Bomma and Akatha,** and all rational be. 
ings throughout the universe, utter praises and accept the supplications. 
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N O TE’ S. 





(‘) An Athenk’hyé (Sanserit, Asankhyeya) has the one hundred and 
forty-first place from units. A mundane revolution, or Kaba, (Sanscrit, Kalpa,) 
is a period of an indefinite, and vast number of years. 

(*) “ Atsiendéya,” an attribute or perfection belonging only to a Bid’h. 

() “The five tyrants’’—These are animal constitution, influence of natu- 
ral operations, passion, mortality, and the most powerful evil Nat or demon. 

(*) ‘ Forty-five years’—The period of Gautama’s doctrinal ministra- 
tions. He entered into holy orders at thirty-five, and died at the age of eighty 
years. 

(°) “ Maha Niekbana Ab’harapira,” the region of annihilation. After 
passing into which, according to the Bad’hist doctrines, there canbeno further 
transmigration. The popular belief is, that Niekb4n (Sanscrit, Nirvan) is equally 
exempt from joy and misery, and, in fact, the termination of existence. But 
amongst the learned of the Burmese there is a difference of opinion on this sub- 
ject; some agreeing with the vulgar belief, but others considering Niekban as a 
place of perfect felicity. The latter, therefore, are not strict Badd’hists. It 
is with reference to the popular doctrine that some images are represented 
sleeping. ‘There has been for several years a learned, but heretical teacher in 
Shwétoung, a few miles below Prome, who has taught the doctrine, that death 
is annihilation, and that transmigration is an absurdity. Those of his school 
are not numerous. In fact, the fear of persecution operates powerfully 
against an open and practical dissent from the popular faith. Religious con- 
troversy, however, may be carried on, provided it do not endanger the estab. 





lished creed. The teacher above alluded to, a short time previous to the 
late war, with some of his disciples, was summoned to answer to a charge of 
heresy. Their consciences, however, on the pressure of the occasion, met 
with but little difficulty in conforming to the external modes of worship, as 
those acts were external merely, and could not affect the main point of faith 
called in question, which was annihilation at death. 

(°) Three states of being’—The state of Brahmas, ,of Nats, and of 
Men, 

(7) “Dhamma-K’h4nda” Sanscrit, Dharma Khanda—The collection ofthe 
sacred writings of the Badd’hists is so called. These different writings or books 
are saidto amount to 84,000. The religion which they inculcate, or the dispensa- 
tion of Gautama, is to continue 5000 years. Nearly half that period had elapsed. 

(*) “ Men, Nats, and Brahmas”—The system of the universe, according 
to the Bidd’hists, consists of one high mountain in the centre, called in the Bur. 
mese language Myenmu, or Mrenmu, and in the Pali, Mah4 Meru, surrounded 
by four islands, of which thesouthern, called Sampudiek, (Sanscrit, Jambudwipa) 
is our world. ‘The three other islands are also inhabited by human beings 
differing in features both from us, and among themselves. The inhabitants of 
the universe: are said to consist of three classes of beings, viz. Men, Nats, 
and Brahmas, the Nats being superior to Men, and the Brahmas to the Nats, 

(?) ‘ Engyeng trees’”—lI have not been able to ascertain any particu- 
lars of this tree, excepting from-report. It is described to be large, and its 
substance very hard.and durable. Its blossoms are numerous, small, flat, 
turned upwards at the edges, indented, and highly odoriferous, The wood- 
petrefactions, found in considerable quantities at Prome, and adjacent places, 
are of this tree. 

(*) ‘Malla Kings’—The Kings and country here alluded to, are sup- 
posed to be Indian, 


(") “ Era 1188, &c.”—The bell, by this account, was cast forty years: 


ago, in the reign of Sengki, grandson of Alung-p’hira, Sunday js a. literal 


~ 
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translation of the Burmese word for the same day of the week, which is called 
Tanenganwéné, called so from the sun, considered as a planet. 

(*) A Yazana, is a distance very little less than thirteen miles; thus, the 
circumstance of the Great Southern Island, which is our earth, is 130,000 miles, 

(4) 15,555 Piektha”—The Piektha, called by Europeans a viss, is 566 
pounds avoirdupoise, and therefore the weight of the bell is within a trifle of 
twenty-five tons. 

(**) “ Engwa”—* Yatanapira”—Engwa is what is corrupted by Euro- 
peans into Ava. Eng means a fish-pond, and wa an entrance or opening. 
The town was constructed on the site of seven fish ponds, and derived its name 
from this circumstance. The Kings are called after the capital city,’ and in- 
deed, there isno common name forthe country inhabited by the Burmese 
nation. Yatana, or Ratanapura, is the City of Gems. By the Burmese, the 
word ra is not only commonly sounded like ya, but in writing, the two letters 
are frequently used interchangeably. 

(‘) “ Like the tongues of Lions’—~The words in the original are both 
Pali and Burmese; the former is Thiha, a corruption of the Sanscrit word 


Singha. The lion is not a native of the Burmese country: there are in it, 


however, images in great numbers, said to be representations of that animal ; 
though it is difficult to find any traces of resemblance. A short time before 
the breaking out of the late war, the King received a present of a lioness, 
On the commencement of hostilities, it was considered a bad omen to have at 
the capital an animal, whose figure was painted on the English banner. She 
was doomed, therefore, to the same treatment as a Kala, or foreigner, that is 
to say, was closely imprisoned and starved. 

('*) “ Maha Damma Razadipate,” is the Prakrit form of Mahi Dherma 
Réjadhipati, or Supreme Lord of virtuous kings. —H. H. W. 

(7) “ Ten royal virtues,”-—These are donations for religious purposes, 
practice of religious precepts, beneficence, integrity, gentleness, temperance, 
suppression of anger, lenity, forbearance, condescension. 
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(8) Royal works of merit”—The works of merit, enumerated, are all 
dedicated to religious purposes, and not one of public utility is even hinted 
at. The whole country, indeed, is singularly destitute of roads, bridges, 
tanks, aqueducts, and, indeed, of every public work conducing to the comfort 
or convenience of the people. 

('9) “ The various countries in Sampidiek’’—Here we have an enume- 
ration of the different countries and kingdoms (on the great southern island,) 
over which the sovereignty was claimed by the Kings of Ava, forty years ago. 
The names of the kingdoms are all in the Pali language, and those of the 
provinces in the Burmese; many of the latter being rather the names of 
tribes, than of countries.\—Thundparanta isa country on the right bank of 
the Erdwati, lying west of Pugan Myo.—Tirik’hetarama is a country lying 
east of Prome, on the left bank of the Eréwati.—Nayawattana, or Nayawad- 
d’hana, is believed to be the present province of Taungii—Ayudd'haya is 
the Burmese and Pali name for Siam, two of the principal northern provinces 
are given, viz. Thaukkatat and Piekihalouk, known by the names Sukatat 
and Piseluk.—Péweyaka is a portion of Lao.—Harimunsa is the north-west 
portion of Lao —Khémiwara is also a portion of Lao.—Zanyaruti-Nazara, is 
a portion of Lao also—Kambausa isa part of Lao.—Mohithaka is a country 
lying north of Ava, the second province of which, Kyalpyin, is the place in 
which the famous ruby and sapphire mines exist. These mines are six days 
journey from the capital— Mauriya is, again, in Lao.—Shain is a country 
lying north of Ava: Banmo, one of its provinces, is the place where the cele. 
brated Chinese fairis held. It is thirteen marches distant from dva,.—Alawi 
is a portion of Lao, lying east of Ava.—Moanipura ; the Sanscrit or P4li name 
is given here to the kingdom of Cassay ; the latter, under the name of Kathay, 
being considered a province.—Tampadipa is acountry which embraces the 
present province of Pugan and others.—Yamanya is the kingdom of Pesu, or 
the country of the Taluings, comprehending -Hanthawati, Bassein, Myaung- 
mya, and Martaban, 
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(*°) “ Monument’’—This edifice, and others of similar form, have been 
generally, but improperly, called Pagodas. They are solid masses of brick, 
and are erected to the memory of Gautama. Images are not necessary ap- 
pendages to them, although many of them have a small niche, in which one is 
situated. Ifthere are any buildings in the country properly denominated 
temples, they are those erected of wood, for the accommodation of the large 
images of Bid’h, and within which acts of adoration are performed. 

C¢') “ Maha Thamata”—This appears to have been, in ancient times, 
@ common name for a succession of kings in some part of Hindostan. 

(*) Three of the five Bauddhas recognised by the -Cingalese, or of the 
seven known to the Bauddhas of continental India.. The names. are in 


_ Sanscrit Kanaka, Kasyapa and Gayfama.—H, H. W. 


(**) ‘Inthe form of one divinely speaking’’—This is the form in which 
all the images of Bad’h are represented. 

(**) “ Era 1140”—By this date it appears that the Bell was completed 
in about two years and a half, from the time the royal order for casting it was 
issued, 

(*) “ Kuthameng, &c.”—King Kutha was an extraordinary man, who 
lived in the former age, or world, whose vociferations could be heard through. 
out the great southern island. The voices of the other two were equally so- 
norous. 

(*) “ Arimadéya”—The fifth Bud’h. He is supposed to be now on 
Myenmu, in one of the regions of the Nats. The age of man is now dimi- 
nishing, and he will hereafter become old at ten years ; thence his years will 


increase to the number of a Thenk"hyé (see note 1,) and then diminish again 


to 100,000 years ; at that time Arimadéya will appear. 

(*?)- “ Umbrella”—A white umbrella is a badge of royalty in Ava. 

(**) “ Bomma and Akatha”—The former is the earth, and the latter 
ethereal space. ' 

They are clearly the Sanscrit Bhiimi and Akdsa.—H, H. W. 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS.» 





Amoxe the Burmese, the two objects of religious worship, are monu- 
ments erected to the memory of Gautama, and images of Bud’h. ‘The monu- 
ments are built with bricks and clay, covered with lime; are quadrancular at 
the base, and being raised several feet in this manner, take a cylindrical and 
tapering form, until they come toa point, on which a cap or crown of open 
iron-work is fixed. Many of them are covered with gold leaf. In each side 
of the quadrangular base, of a large proportion of them, is a small room or 
niche, only sufficiently commodious for a small image of Bud’h. ‘The monu- 
menjs vary in height, not being less, generally, than thirty feet. The large 
images of Bud’h are ill-formed representations of a human figure, sitting on 
a base or throne, in a cross-legged posture, the palm of the right hand plac- 
ed upon the knee of the same side, and the left hand resting upon the lap, 
with the palm turned upwards. These are also built of bricks and mortar, 
and are not unfrequently covered with gold leaf. These two are the only 
proper objects of religious adoration, being considered as substitutes for deity 
or Bud’h. Besides these, are images carved in wood, of various and ludicrous 
forms, not necessary to the devotional part of religion, but are imaginary 
representations of Nats, or good and evil genii. These genii are invisible, 
and dwell in solitary places, large trees, near tanks, &c. Insanity, uncom- 
mon diseases, peevishness in children, and many of the evils men endure, are 
attributed to their evil influence; ceremonies are performed, and offerings 
made to eject or appease them. ‘There appears to be some similarity between 
the Jewish superstition of demoniacal possession, and the Burmese notions of 
the influence of Nats. 
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There are also images of beings who lived in former times, and are 
said to have been anthropophagi. ‘These images are monstrous in their for 
mation, and disgusting in their appearance. , 


The large monument situated near Rangoon, called Shwe-da-gon, is the 
most celebrated in the country. It is antecedent to all others, about two 
thousand three hundred years having elapsed since its foundation was laid, 
and the first building formed. It is a solid mass of mason work, and is 
somewhat more than three hundred feet in height. Its circumference, at the 
base, is nine hundred cubits, or one thousand three hundred and fifty-five feet. 
The area on which it stands, is about eight hundred feet square, and is acces- 
sible on each side by stone steps varying in number, the least of which is 
eighty. The monument is covered with gold leaf. ‘The cap, Or crown, sur- 
mounting it, is thirty-six feet in height, and contains of gold, the bodily weight 
of his late Majesty, The original monument was small, and has been en- 
larged to the present dimensions by successive additions. It is not, however, 
the magnificence of this immense pile that renders it; for so it is, peculiarly 
an object of national respect and veneration. Underneath its massy weight 
are deposited the relics of the four last Bud’hs, viz. the staff of Kauk-ka-than, 
the water-dipper of Gau-na-gon, the bathing garment of Ka-tha-pa, and eight 
hairs from the head of Gaw-ta-ma, Five Bud’hs belong to the present system of 
the world, and Arimadéya, the last, is to appear many millions of years hence. 


In the Burmese account of the origin of the world, it is stated, that 
after the dissolution of the former system, which was effected by a flood 
of waters, a lily of immense height and size arose, having on its top five 
buds, and four branches extending from the sides of the stalk. ‘The 
five buds contained each a Thengan (the yellow cloth of a priest) and were 
indicative of the number of Biidh’s pertaining to the system. Four of these, 
as mentioned before, have “ opened,” or “ blossomed,” as the Burmese 
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express it, alluding to the expansion of the buds. The stalk, by natural pro- 
cess, formed the great central mountain Myenma, on which are situated the 
happy regions of the Nats. ‘The four branches and their leaves were trans- 
formed into the four great islands, severally surrounded with five hundred 
small ones. Gauéama appeared about five hundred and forty years before 
Christ. He was the son of Thoddaudana, king of a country in Hindostan, 
called Kappilawot, and was heir to the throne. But at the age of thirty-five 
years, relinquishing all his worldly prospects, he, by the practice of self-de- 
nial and religious austerities, during forty-five years, but more on account of 
the fund of religious merit, which he had accumulated during his previous 
states of existence, attained his destined perfection at the age of eighty years, 
and expired in the certain hope of annihilation. When he was near his death, 
two brothers, Tapakiha and Palika, merchants from the kingdom of Yamanya, 
(now Pegu) and the city of Ukkalaba (the site of which was near the place 
on which Rangoon now stands) being on a journey, for the purposes of trade, 
happened to be near the place where Gaufama then was, and being in- 
formed, in a miraculous manner, of his having arrived to the state of 
Bud'h, and of his having fasted during forty-nine days, they went to make 
him a religious offering of food, and pay him homage. When the god 
had satisfied his appetite, they desired him to give them some relic of 
himself, that their countrymen might enjoy the benefit of paying it ador- 
ation. He accordingly extracted eight hairs from his head, and, giving 
them to the merchants, directed that they should be deposited with the 
relics of his three divine predecessors, in the place where they should be 
found. Having received from him the intimations necessary for the ac. 
complishment of their object, they left him, and although they were deprived 
of four of the hairs at two different places, they arrived at Ukkalaba, and— 
found to their great joy, that they had still the full number of eight! Traces 
of the moat of this ancient city are still visible near Rangoon, called Ukka- 
faba moat. After searching with due assiduity, and receiving many extraor. 
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dinary revelations, directing them towards the objects of their pursuit, the 
relics were found on a hill about a mile from the town, and were, at the same 


‘place, deposited in a cell dug for that purpose, with the eight hairs, and a 


monument erected over them. The account also states, that vast treasures 
were deposited with them. 


Bells are commonly suspended near monuments of the largest class, or 
which have, for particular reasons, any celebrity. They are not considered as 
necessary appendages to the monuments, but are merely offerings, and are used 
by worshippers, to make it more extensively known among men and Nats, 
that an offering has been presented, and an act of worship performed. They 
are suspended a few feet from the ground, and rung by striking them on the 
outside. The first bell of which we have any particular account of being pre- 
sented as a religious offering to the monument of Shwé-da-gon, was given by a 
king of Pegu, some say more than three hundred years ago. Its weight was 
555,550 picktha, or viss, 5 tickals and 5 moos, about 407 tons, 19 ewt. 2 quarters 
and 6 Ibs. Its diameter was about twenty feet, the depth of the inside twenty- 
six feet, and its circumference a little more than sixty feet. The sound of 


‘this bell was tormenting to the ears of the heretical world ; it became, also, an 


object of plunder. A foreigner, whose name was Zenga, with a ficet of se- 
ven vessels, came, and with his armed force, succeeded in taking it down, and 
conveying it as far as a large creek, about a mile to the eastward of Rangoon, 
and when attempting to put it on board, it sunk, and was irrecoverably lost. 
‘The large bell now suspended near Shwé-da-gon, met with almost a similar 
fate during the late war. While an attempt was making to put it on board a 
ship, it sunk ; but after remaining several months at the bottom of the river, it 
was taken up and restored to its former situation, The inscription, of which 
the two first sheets contain a copy, is cut in twelve nes of large characters 
round the circumference of the bell. 
Rangoon, June, 1826. 
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SANSCRIT INSCRIPTIONS 


AT 


ABU. 





By HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, Ese. Src. As. Soc. 





AN extensive collection of Sanscrit inscriptions has been found upon the 
mountain Arbuda, or, commonly, Abii,* copies of which have been presented 
by Captain Speirs, Political Agent at Stroh, to the Society: to each inscrip- 
tion is attached a brief notice in Hindi, statimg the position which the monu- 
ment occupies, or specifying its character. The inscriptions themselves are 
too voluminous to admit of translation, nor is the greater number of them of 
such importance as to deserye it. It will, therefore, be sufficient for ell useful 
purposes, to offer a concise description of the series, translating, in detail, 
those only which appear to afford materials to history. 


* A mountain, or rather mountainous range, about eighteen miles south west of Sirohi. Ac- 
cording to Major Tod, the summit is five thousand feet above the sea. He calls it a place of won- 
ders, independent of the temples with which its sides are covered. Trans. Royal As, Soc, I. 139, 
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No. I. is of this class. It is inscribed on a black slab on the left side 


of a temple of Achaléswara, or Siva, in the usual form of a Linga, as Lord 


(Zswara) of the mountain ( Achala): the benedictory stanzas, at the commence- 
ment, are too much injured to be intelligible, the remainder, however, with a 
few exceptions, apparently of no great moment, is perfect, and runs thus: 


Om! Glory to Sarvesa. 
4. 





who caused these repairs to be made, his praise is recorded by me. 
5. By whom the repairs were made in the temple of Achaleswara, his exalted Agara* 
race is first recorded. 
6. Formerly, the illustrious families of the sun and moon were eminent upon earth. 
Upon their extermination, the lord} FachehAa, through fear of crime, meditated profoundly. 
7. From his meditation, in holy combination with the moon, there appeared upon 
earth ----- ofthe great Sage, beholding the Deityas spread through all the regions. 
8. He destroyed the chiefdemons with his weapons, and appeared the indignant 
Fackha, from worshipping whom the name Viichhya was derived, and from the 








Chandravansa.t 





— of moon 
9. This mighty race, and pure family, thence originated, for the preservation of mili- 
tary virtue from shame, and by the will of fate displayed extraordinary desert, 
10. In the excellent race, the most eminent for virtue, - 


- by whose splendor all tribes were over-cast, renowned for- 














merly as Sinp'’HUPUTRA. 





* This word may possibly be the original name of the tribe known as Agerwals, who, accord- _ 
ing to Major Tod, though how traders, claim a princely origin. It is, however, of provincial use, 
and has no meaning in Sanserit : in one place it appears to be the name of a city; in another, it 
appears to be intended for Akhara, a mine, the change of a consonant to corresponding hard conso- 
nant, as from & to y, is. not an uncommon peculiarity in the dialects of India. 

t+ The phrase Ghagavda, rather implies a deity, but in the next verse, Maharshi seems appli- 
cable to this personage. 
$= One tribe of Rajputs bears the name of Clandravansi, and another of Vacheha Goti, proba- 
bly for Vaechka Goeri, of the Gotra, or family of Fachcha, the locality of the name and legend, as 
well as the chasing that occur here, render the purpose of the passage far from distinct. 
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12, The hero, named MAyrgyva, whose distinguished capital was Sdkambhart, delight= — 


ed the world by his prudence and prowess, ——$ $$ <_< $< << 








— 
13. To him succeeded Annindsa, his heroic son. His son, Hirakiasata,* was the 
ornament in the race upon earth. i. 
14. Mantnnv, best amongst the most elevated, the reputation of his house upon earth, 
after whom in this family the prudent Srspnvp 4s 4 was renowned. 
16. Obtaining, by his valour, the high station of Mahindu, KULATIVERDDHANA 
exalted the glory of these princes. 
16. In like manner, as Raghu, the founder of his family, shone upon earth, the hero 
of the descendants of the sun, so Prasuundsa RAs, by his yalour, did justice to his name. 
17. After him was Danpawa, the mighty, a King of the Chdiumana race,t and his 
son was Kirtmipéxa, whose fame is spread throughout the world. 
18. Saoranasrnua maintaining the purport of his name,{ destroyed his enemies in 
battle, as a lion slaughters the deer. 
19. He had two sons, following their father’s steps like a lion's cubs, of whom Upaya 
Sina bore the burthen of the kingdom of his father. 
90. His excellentson M&wava Srvua, was distinguished for his liberality, and was the 
independant lord of all the Kshetriya tribe. 
21. After him Prardra, the pride of his race, was the delight of the empire, a 
Chékumén, entitled to reverence by the regard he paid to his fame, and a consuming fire to 
his foes. . 





* This is a strange name, and is most probably an error; the original is 
BT WAT AAA: I 

+ Chdlumdén, Chéhwedn, or, as it occurs in the dialects, Chauhan, is well known as the family 
name of a Rajput tribe : it should seem, as if the line of succession was here changed, for the Chauhan 
Aajputs pretend to belong to the solar, not the lunar branch of the Ashetriyas. 

{ The lion of war. 
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29, His son, of unprecedented excellence, was named Dasasyaxpana,* and of auspici- 
ous seed, he bore four seeds of royalty, through the favour of Hert. 

23. His cherished consort was Namauta Devt, in splendor equal to Aditi, + she bevhalt 
forth four heroic brothers of like desert, sustaining the burthen of the immoveable earth 

94, Lavanya Kenna, Luxpwa,t Laxsumana, and Loéxaverm4, and the eldest 

25. A prince who, without considering himself, performed acts for the benefit of 
others alone, and faithfully served Gopala, the deity of his race, till he was taken by the gods 
to their abode. 

26. Lavanya Kenna being gone to heaven, his next brother, Lunpwa Deva, succeed- 
ed ; a hero, who was a tree of bounty to his friends, and governed various regions, won by 
the valour of his arm. | 

27. Having slain his enemies, upon their repeated discomfiture, as the Sovereign of 
ihe immortals exterminates the foes of the gods, he acquired the district of Chandrdvati, 
and the pleasant mountain Arbuda. 

28. In that time, and in those realms, there was not his like in the field of battle, 
and even Sambhu, armed for combat, had proved inferior to LuypHaaa in conflict. 

_ 29, The Lord of countless hosts, he performed on Arbuda, acts worthy of his triumph, 
and placed in the presence of Achaléswara statues of his queen and himself. 

30. Thus the pure mine of virtuous merit, and chief of men, Lunpua, of the house 
of Agara, repaired, in the kali age, the temple of Suréswara.( 

31, The wise monarch, the restorer of holy shrines and temples on the mountain 


Arbuda, like another paradise, the resort of the Serpent King : 





* Or Dausaratha, the name of the father of Réma and three other princes, the analogy of 
whose birth may have suggested the appellation, or it may have accidentally occurred. 

+ The mother of the gods. ; 

{- This name again occurs Lundiaga, Luniga, Lundhi, end Tundhdgara, as well as Drirha, 
and Jundhi. Lunda seems to be the right reading, and Lundhaga, with the pleonastic ga, instead 
of ka, and Lundhdgera, the family name added, are admissible. 


6 There is so much quibbling on the word ‘Agata here, that this is little better than a or 


tural translation, QAWQTALTSTC: TSTAC: ATAT: AATITTTT ¢ 


WCW i Surésoara, the Lord of the Gods, is Siva. 
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82, Rebuilt the temple of Achaléswara, and consecrated it with the customary holy rites. 

$3. By that devout Prince, was Hetunyi, village, granted for the perpetual support of 
the temple of Achalésa. 

—~34. As well as an annual grant in perpetuity to Achkalésa, for the support of the tem- 
ple, out of his affection and firm faith. 

35. This encomium was written by Mantpnana, the chief of the place, a Brahman, 
by origin of a pure and holy family, and the city of dgara.” 

+ May fortune be propitious |! Samvat 1377. (A. D. 1321,)on Monday the eighth of the 
light fortnight of Vaisékh,in the reign of LuspnAcana, residing in Baiunda, near to 
Chandrdvati, the great temple of Achaléswara, on Arbuda mountain, was repaired by 
Sn Luwpnaca, of the imperial race.} 


No. II. This inscription occurs on a Bijek, or a Slab, below the eight 
hundred and eight Lingas, in the temple of Achaleswara, 


It is slightly defective at the commencement: it then proceeds with no 
interruptions, of any consequence, to the twentieth stanza: from this to the 
forty-seventh, it is much broken ; and it terminates abruptly: the latter part, 
comprising the date, being illegible in the original monument. The defi- 
ciences are, however, of no consequence, as, from what is perfect, it ap- 


pears, that the Inscription commemorates some public act of Marta Détva and 


* In the original, QTATURATATATALT Aw: faqiad ARITCT ll He is called 
in the first half of the stanza, a Diija. 


+ Verse 36, which precedes the date, isa perfect riddle, not worth rd weit it continues the 
encomiastic Epithets of the preceding. 


¢ A sentence intervenes here, partly defective and otherwise unintelligible—the name, Maddn- 


dé Sink, and title, Karanddhipa, apparently occur in it. The whole inscription is written in a very 
defective style, and is full of errors and obecurities. 
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his brothers, a full detail of whose descent is given in No. XVIII, dated A. D. 
1231: the date of this inscription must therefore be the same, as well as 
its general tenor, and it would have been unnecessary to have particularised 
it further, except for two circumstances. 

The first, is its position under a groupe of Lingas, indicating its erection 
by a worshipper of Siva, in concurrence with which it opens with a Stanza, 
the purport of which is the invocation of that deity. The object of the grant,” 
however, and the creed of the granters, are Jaina, and their connection with 
the types, and formule of the Saiva religion, presents a curious and unex- 
pected amalgamation. 


The other peculiarity is the detail it gives of the royal house of Guzerat. 
As this forms the ground work of some observations, to be made generally 
on the deductions derivable from the inscriptions, the passages are trans- 
lated. 


The first verse is simply benedictory : of the second, the first half of the 
Stanza is nearly complete, and contains the names Chola and Chaulukya, as 
well as what appears to be a proper name, Mua Rasa ( Saar eaar atlas 
Fe Tail) The second half is wholly wanting, and may either contain a proper 
name, or the epithets of the individual referred to in the first. The first part 
of the Stanza is also deficient, but Chdamunda Rajd (WHSUIAggs ata) 
plainly appears, after which the inscription then proceeds thus, | 





from him Vattapna Rasi, the Lord of the sea shore, became the friend of the 
world, 
4. After him Dugtanma Rasa enjoyed the world, acquired by the valour of his arm, 
and afier him Busaa maintained the integrity of his kingdom. 
SA 
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5. Katxapera his Son, supported the burthen of the earth.* 

6. His successor was SippHa Riz, eminent for his virtues, and sustaining the 
universe, through which his fame was spread. 

7 Deva Kumara PAua, after him protected the earth: his fortune was upheld by 
two supporters, equity and virtue. i 

8. By whose attention to propriety, the vices injurious to a state were enfeebled — 

9. After whom, AsayapALa reigned, whose son was Ména RAs: his younger bro- 
ther,+ the illustrious Bara, supports the burthen of the earth. 

, The rest of the Inscription records the descent of the posterity of Data 

RAja, precisely in the same order as in No, AVIII, only not ‘so fully. 


No. III. Inscription, number three is written in Bhdkha: it records 
the repair or embellishment of a Mekhald, or Pedestal of a Swa Linga, in 
Arbuda Gerh, on the face of which is engraved; By command of Mahd Rao 
Seo Sinh, in Samvat 1877 (A. D. 1821.) 


No. IV.. Is inscribed on a black Slab, in the embankment of a tank, 
behind the temple of Achaléswara : it records the construction of the reservoir, 
by different individuals, in the Government of Texa Simm over the districts of 
Chandravati, and the reign of Munfnpra (<TH eaqe AWA faaa 
IT] ) in the year 1387. (A. D. 1381.)t 


. The last half of the verse is wanting, and there may be a name omitted here. Abuljazi, 
as we shall hereafter see, has a prince named Kurrun, immediately before Sudh or Shia Jay. 
7 Such is the usual meaning of the original term, Anujanmd, as it, however, implies merely, 
“born after,” it may possibly signify Son, a sense which there are some reasons for preferring, 
 -¥ Ut this date is correctly given, the ruler of Chandrdvati must be a different person from the 
Tea StNita of Inscriptions VIII and X. The name ‘of the paramount Lord is rather unusual, but 
it scarcely admits of being regarded as an Epithet only, : | 


| 


a 
_ 
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No. V. Is a short inscription on a Pedestal of Nandi, the Bull of 
Siva, in front of Achaléswara, recording its fabrication by order of the Rawel, 
in 1464, (A. D. 1408.) : 


No. VI. <A brass image of a Chéran, or Bard, in front of Nandi, bears 
record upon its pedestal of its being one of two such images presented by two 
persons of the Clidran tribe, the Bhdts, or Bards, of Western India, in the year 
1689, (a. p. 1633.) | 

No. VII. A Bhakhi inscription on an iron Trident, states its being 
presented by different individuals in 1468 (4. p. 1422.) 


No. VIII. A figure of Paramira, (see No. X,) upon the embank- 
ment of the Manddkini, with the images of three buffaloes, with an inscription, 
stating that the former was set up by the Paramdra, Duinivensua, in the 
reign of Tez Sinna,* 1342, (a. p. 1286.) 


No. IX. A Sanscrit inscription, dated 1630 (a. p. 1574,) occurs upon 
a Bijek, or slab, in a temple called the temple of Man Sinh, It records the 
construction of the building, and its dedication to Achaleswara, with the erec- 
tion in it of an image of the Raja, by his widow Dhara Bai. 


= 


No. X. A long inscription on a black stone, ina Mav’h, behind the 
temple of Achaleswara, This requires translation. 





“® This may possibly be the same as the Tey Sima of No X, although the date of that is 
the same, in the reign of his son SAMARA Siu. This DedrAversia, however, must be a differ- 
ent person from the Chief so named in Inscription XVIII, who must have flourished about the end 
of the 12th Century. , 
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Om. Glory to Sive. . ‘ 
1. May that dAchaleswara,ever grant us good fortune through affection for mankind, 


. He is the Lord who dissolves the well-framed universe, whose body is free from illusion, 


and whose but partially known essence, claims the praises of Braima, and the deities who 
delight in mortification, 

2, May He ever abide with us, who carries in his lotus hand, the fifth head of 
Brakma, torn from its station, and deriving beauty ‘from the wounds inflicted by the formi- 
dable talons of the victor, and who, in olden time, was born of a black and crimson hue, 
of the universal form, as he offered his own body in his lotus throne, an oblation to fire, to 
obtain dominion. 

5. May that Elephant-headed deity be propitious to you, upon the mountain. of whose 
projecting forehead, the clustering bees pay their devotions, murmuring their meditations in 
low and indistinct song, and impatient of all*other pursuit, as they forego their glossy 
colour in the dews exuding from his temples. 

4. May that leap of Hanumdn over the sea, preserve you, which ata period, when 
the end of the Kalpa had not arrived, agitated the universe, as if the end of all things was 
at hand, the stability of the egg of Brakma was subverted, the sphere and sky were 
about to fall together, and the earth trembled as if the crumbling mountains rent the yawn- 
ing main. 

5. The liberal race of Guhila* high raised upon the foreheads of the princes of the 
earth,“adorned with all good qualities, gave lustre to the five revions,} and followed the path 
of virtue through all its ramifications. 

6. In that race is the king and lord Nérdiyana ever honoured, and no wonder, therefore, 
that it is illustrious, as by what other cause should it become the refuge of kings.;— 





LT NNN, 


® Gounta, or Goma, is mentioned by Anuzrazt (Ay. Ak. 2. 72.) as a race of Rajputs, it is 
also one of the chief Hajput tribes in Guzerat, (Macwunpo, Bombay Transactions vol. 1. 259.) 

+ Panchavibhishita'sah, by whom the five A'sas, or quarters, were adorned, but the most 
usual number is Ten, not five, the points of the compass, with the intermediate bearings, and the 
Zenith and Nadir : possibly the four cardinal points and the Zenith are here intended. 


t The latter part of this verse is unintelligible. 
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7. That family skilled in removing the afflictions of mankind by removing the dis. 
tress of their heart, and overcoming the wicked in war, derived honor from Varraka, and 
the possession of Medépéta,* whose beauty surpassed that of the city of the immortals, and 
humbled the pride of the city of Sesha. 

8. There is an extensive city named Négakradz, where Hinfra Kasit performed 
penance, and rendered the vicinity the resort of the devout.{ 

9. Some for the good of mankind commencing prescribed rites, propitiated here the 
lord Agni, by pure oblations, shedding supreme lustre, and others excelling in the know- 
ledge of restraining respiration, and seeking truth in holy and lonely places, beheld the 
universe in themselves. 

10. In this grove, the holy sage being liberated from all bonds, and perfect in abstrac- 
tion, and having seen present the visible tree of the universe, HAnfra, the abode of perfec- 
tion, on separating from his own body obtained union with Srva ; having presented to Varra, 


his votary, the glory of dominion. 


ll. Vappaka, by his devotion to the feet of the sage, obtained from HAntfra a high 
rank as a Kshetriya, having passed through that of a Brahman under the plea of the 
service of the Muni. The Princes of this race now ornament the earth like the military vir- 
tues embodied. 

12. The son of Varraxa, the chief guide of Policy, was named Gunta, whose name 
is attached to the Princes who have been born in his race. 

13. From him was born Buosa, the King of men, the worshipper of }’fsinu, whose 


~ intellect was lovely as the moon, whose ornament was the ambrosia of science, whose 


delightful appearance surpassed that of the pure Kama, and by whom the pride of ocean, 


‘in its depth and height, was humbled. 


14. Affable, and grasping, as in sport, his formidable sword, the fortune of his foes was 
wooed by Buosa, who contemplated difficulties and danger with delight, as if he were the 
personified energy of heroism. ' 





* Medipaldbhidhim ddhattesma. It elsewhere appears that Meddpdia is the name of a country 
or district, (See No. XIII.) and Puéa occurs in No. XIX. as a city, or its dependence, as Anahilla 
Pata, 

+ Rast occurs elsewhere as a family name, or more probably, the common epithet of a set of 
religious characters, 

{ Zupevana, a grove of penance. 

3 B 
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15. His son was K dcasposa, fierce with the mighty, a foe as destructive as time, & mo- 
narch, the familiar friend of policy, the effacer of the beauty of the Chora women, the de- 
capitator of the heads of hostile princes, the chastiser of the lord of Kerndla, and delight of 
those connected with him by friendship. 

16. His arms were the bolt that secured the mansion of pleasure, associating women 
with couches, and trees with flowers, peopling the world with the pious, and the branches of 
trees with birds. 

His son was Buarrrisnata, the lord of the earth,* a splendid scyon of this stem, 
humbling the pride of the tree of heaven. 

17. His waist might be grasped with the hand, his breast was as broad, as a gate, in 
his presence kings were afraid, as wild elephants of the lion. 

18. By the birth of SamamAvtxa, the king of serpents obtained a companion, and a 
friend, in bearing the burthen of the earth, and higher raised his head: in the sparkling 
flames of the fire of his wrath, adverse princes, their intellects being confounded by the de- 
struction of their partisans, were consumed like moths. 

19. After him the cloud-like sword of KaumAsa, sprinkled the warriors with bril- 
liant drops in the storms that wafted the dust of earth to heaven, staining the safflower on 
the breast of their wives, with the collyrium washed from their eyes by their tears—an ap- 
pearance that excites astonishment in the judgments of the wise. 

90, Axtata was his son, who in war resembled irresistible fate, whose dreadful seymi- 
tar swept away, as if in sport, the hostile host. 

2]. Naravinana succeeded him, who seized in battle the cars of the assembled prin- 
ces, by whom Sankara was reverenced with profound humility, and who was formidable to 

29, After him Saxt1-—————— was born, whose fame was as bright as the stars, 
whose good qualities were manifold, and from whose valour hostile warriors shrunk with 
dismay. 

23, The prince that succeeded him was Sucnivenm A, who appeared clothed with terror 
on the field of battle to his foes, and like Visdkha, the son of Sambhu, at whose feet the 
towering heads of kings lay prostrate, united fortune with prowess. 





* This may be his name, Avanipdla ; not an epithet only, 
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24. When the might of SucutvenmA excited in heaven, the admiration of Indra, 
and was the burthen of the songs of the brides of the sweet-voiced Gandharbas, the egg 
“of Brakmé was irradiated by the splendid fame of Nanaverm4, divesting the cheeks of the 
wives of his foes of the hue that excited desire. 
25. When he tasted pleasure in the embraces of the damsels of paradise,* Kinrri 
r Verma, like another Indra, protected the earth. 

26. This prince having felt compassion for the flames which reduced their delicate 
forms, and sported with the beautiful-browed damsels of the sky, in the celestial Ganges, the 
King of the world having slain the associates of his foes, compelled them to bow their fore- 
heads to his footstool.+ 

27. This king having passed away, his enemies being utterly overthrown, Varnt Sins 
established in the world his claim to that appellation. 

28. Broad-chested, slender-waisted, unappalled by the shouts of conflict, Visava 
Stvua next destroyed his elephant-like enemies. 

29. Of the wives of his foes, the beauty was dissipated along with the tint of their per- 
sons, and by the passion of their hearts, through separation from their lords, whence the state 
of the Kernikdra was produced, which possesses internally redness, and is externally yellow: 

P a change of colour suitable to its cause. 

30. After him, An Sins inscribed the eulogium of his fame on all regions, with the 
ink blackened with the smoke of those fires of his prowess, in which the monarchs, his 
enemies, had been consumed. 

31. By whom the collyrium of the wives of his enemies stained with tears, was applied 
as an unguent to the eye-lashes of the brides of the immortals. 

$2. His person was as splendid as the sun, and his golden eight-footed footstool 
was illuminated by the diadems, set with gems, which bound the brows of the prostrate 
CHoLa monarch.t 











* By this expression, and that in the preceding verse, we are to understand that these princes 
fell in battle ; elevation to [sona’s heaven, and the charms of its nymphs being the reward of those 
who fall in fight. | 

+ There is, however, something wrong in the verse, and it seems likely that we should have the 
proper name in it of another prince. Asioniswara may be a proper name, instead of an epithet, but 
it is not ordinarily so used. , 

t Or the four-footed ; he being on his hands and knees; the ashtapdda pddapitha having the 
chatushpdt Chora nareswara, for the sake of the antithesis. 
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33. His son was Vixrama Srwna, who obliterated the tale of the valour of his ad- 
versaries, who compelled fate to avert his countenance, and whose sword, in battle, clove the 
brows of opposing elephants. - a 0. 
34. Who eradicating all thorns from every quarter, by the sport of his heroic arms, 
35. Whose glory is hymned by the delighted sprites of darkness, as on the field of 
battle, making cups of the bowels of slaughtered warriors, they exclaim, drink, drink, and 
wandering about in pairs, with hollow skulls, mantling with the intoxicating draught, 
they quaff the sanguine beverage, and dance inebriate over the slain. 
36. SAmanta Srvua was his son, by whose valour all other warriors were humbled, 
and by whose beauty the charms of KAma were surpassed. 
37. KumAnra Sinna having baffled repeatedly hostile hosts, made the earth resplen- 
dent, snd united Laskshmi inseparably with the race of Guhila, and made her ashamed to 
part from the descendants of KuomAna. 
38. The next king was the victorious Matuana Srxua, who humbled his enemies, 
and derived his appellation* from the slaughter of adverse troops. 
39. Whose sword when sheathed, drank not the blood.of his foes, and when unsheath- 
ed, returned not to its scabbard without drinking their blood, and when opposed to his _re- 
doubtable antagonists, was grasped with both hands. | 
40. After this the land of Medépata+ was protected, and delighted by Panwa Srnqa, 
whose power was as unbounded as that of Sesha. 
41. This scholar traced the praise of the prowess of his arms on the plate of the field 
of fight, in letters made with the pearls fallen from the cleft brows of the fierce elephants of 
42. When he took his seat by the side of the sovereign of the gods Jarra Sinua, 
undermining the fortune of the arms of 
tya to the Sea of the Turuskka armies, protected the earth.t 
48. The goblins that delight in the field of battle, celebrate the victorious arms of 
Jartra Suva, as they are asked with an embrace by their infernal consorts, drunk with 
the frontal moisture, for the tusks of the fallen elephant. 


* Mathanam, killing. 
+ This name is borne out by a foregoing verse, No. 7. 
* t The Mohammedans, 





and proving an Agas- 
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44, After him the munificent Texa Sixua, the terror of adverse princes whitened the 





et | universe with his holy fame. 

ll 45. Having sprinkled the scattered pearl seeds on the earth of liberality with the wa- 
ter of the frontal exudation, he reaped the fruit by the diligent cultivation of the true Su- 
| preme. The augmented rays of his fame combined with the fortune plucked by this Prince 


from amidst myriads of swords spread through the regions. 

46, The son of Trsa Sixma, whose body was like that of the primeval boar, and 
bright sword, sharp as his tusks, upraised upon its point the kingdom of Guryara for a 
moment deluged by the Twrushka armies. He, Srr Samara, the first of kings, now up- 
holds the burthen on the earth, of BAui and Kenwa.* 

47. ‘The imps of darkness drunk with the blood of his enemies celebrate his fame, 
when entering on the field of battle; as they dance with headless trunks in their hands strik- 
ing with their palms responses to the sound of the trumpets. | 

48. The excellent form of the King adorned with myriads of good qualities, cannot 
be here eulogised through fear the panegyric be too unlimited in extent. 

49, Arbuda mountain shews a gem of the chief mountains cherished by the. Gods. 
Where Vasisura freed from the sixteen consequences of mutability performed penance. 

50. In which mountain, the hasband of Bhavani, and inapprehensible by his omni- 
presence and permeation ofall things, assumed formerly the state of Acuna. 

51. Where Siva meriting eternal devotion resides; a wonderful assemblage of ex- 

is &" quisite beauty. | 

: 52. Where some pious anchorites, mortals, and divinities, have obtained union with the 
Supreme Being through all periods. Of which the Pauranics.¢elebrate the height, and 
which sustains the Lakshmi of the three worlds under pretence for three moments. 

53. The chief of Kings, Sai Samana, repaired this temple, commanded by his destiny, 
for the purpose of securing his prosperity, and this charitable and devout Prince, also gave 
to the four Munis, in affection, dwelling and maintenance. | 

54. Samana the King, observing life to be as transient as the wind, caused the golden 
staff of the lofty Achalisa to be made. | 





* Both Prinoes, renowned for their liberality. + Either fixidity, or a mountain. 
3c | 
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65. Buivaanr was formerly the chief of the place, who had eradicated the seed of the 
world by observance of Pasupatt, 

56. By the force of whose devotions, lions and elephants intent on obtaining emanci- 
pation; their forms being purified from their instinctive animosities, became united in 
friendship, and learned to feel compassion for mankind. 

57. Hisdisciple Buava Sanwkana, the Srahmdchari, in order to obtain union with 
Srva performed arduous penance. — 

68. ‘The trees of 4rbuda mountain, bearing fruit and flowers at all seasons, teach the 
efficacy of the devotion which abandons all objects, to their fellow sages. 

59. By the advice of Buava Sankara, the temple ( Math) on Arbuda, with the gol- 
den staff, was erected by Samana Sra. | 

60. He who set up a Linge in the temples of CuaxnaswAmt, the chief of the Sa- 
madhi, which are celebrated through the three worlds, Vena Sera, the son of Prryapata, 
by him a Brahman of the Nagara tribe residing on Chitrakdta, this encomium was com- 
posed, clear, with many merits, and delighting the hearts of all the wise. 

G1. As long as Acwatesa enjoy union with the drbuda mountain, so long may this 
encomium be read by the learned. 

62. This inscription was written by Suna Cuanpna, and engraved by the skilful 
artist Kenma Sinna. Samvat 1342, (A. D. 1286,) on the first of the light fortnight of 
Moar gasirsha, : 





No. XI. Is a class of single names inscribed on some small brass images 
of horses of which a number are found about the mountain, one is dated 
1660, (A, D. 1604.) | : 


No. XII. Records the erection in the year 1566, (A. D. 1510,) in the 
reign of Jagmdi, of a copper image of Adi Néth, at the north entrance of a 
temple of Chaturmukha (Brahma) built by a number of individuals of the 
Jain persuasion on Achala Gerh. 





No. XIII, Is an inscription on another door-way of the same building, 
forty-eight years earlier in date than the preceding, or in 1518, (A. D. 1462,) 
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and in the reign of Kumpna Kerna. It records the erection of an image of 
Adi Nath also by Jains, inhabitants of Dungerpur, governed by the Rawal 
Soata Dis, and further specifies the situation of the temple in the fort (Durga) 
of Kumbhalamere, in Med4pata, terms that indicate the existence of a strong 
hold on the mountain Arbuda, and the position of this mountain in the dis- 


‘trict of Medépdia. + 


No. XIV. Specifies the erection of an image of Santi Néth by the same 
persons, and at the same period as the last ; it occurs over the third gate-way 
of the same temple. 


No. XV. Is the fourth inscription of the same series occurring on the 
fourth gate-way, and records the erection of another image of Adi N&th ; the 
date differs, being 1529, (A. D. 1473) : the king is not named; the Rawel of 
Dungerpur is Soma Dis ; the parties dre still Jain. | 


A note at the foot of this, apparently part of it, runs thus; Images 
twelve : large, four; small, eight; Mans, (Maunds?) 1444. 


ee 


No. XVI. Is an inscription of some interest upon a Bijek, or slab, inthe 
temple of Kanakhaleswara, near Duriga village ; the following is a translation : 


1. May the three-eyed god protect you, that deity, who incorporated half his essence 
in the form of the toe of Marfrl (Vishnu), separating from his other half,* for the pur- 
pose of making manifest the double nature of mankind, incapable of real knowledge, whose 


* Quitting his feminine half, Péreati, the male portion became Vishnu, or Hari Hfaratmaka, 
Hari essentially Hara : the illusion refers to Siva, in his Androgynous form as Ardhandriswara. 
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throat is of the black hue of the autumnal cloud, which comes to drown the universe, and 
on whose forehead gleams the lunar crescent. 

2 Avanti (Ougein), the asylum of warriors preserves the world by the valour of its 
heroes, purifies it by the holy practices of its Brahmans, followers of the Vedas, exhilarates 
it with the odours of youth sporting in the lake of love, and is the cherished asylum of the 
affluent. 


- the daily worshipper of Chandisa. 

4. The disciple of that Muni, was the ascetic discriminator of virtue and science, 
the enemy of luxury, and devout servant of his Guru, Bankata RAst.+ 

5. His son was JyesutHa RAs, whose mind was exclusively devoted to IsAwa, from 
whom sprang Yocrswana R. dsr, the diligent worshipper of Trilochana, (the three-eyed Srva.) 

6. His son was the Saint Mun: Rist, skilled to dispel the darkness of wrath from 
the two worlds, illuminated by the rays of the sun. His female disciples, Sapakshini, Vijay- 
ini, and Yogéswari, wore the resemblance of the trident-armed goddess, in the attributes of 
resignation, meekness, and compassion. 

7. His successor was DurvAsd RAst, equal to DurvAsas, and who, by arduous pen- 
ance, became as one of the Minis. 

8. Hisson was KepAra R Asi, the full moon of the night of religious observance, the 
fame of whose many merits spread to all quarters, and the Tilaka (the ornamental mark 
on the forehead,) of those sages, who were most eminent in the pure family of Chapala. 

9. This holy personage repaired the temple of Kofeswara, the Guru of the Lord of 
the three worlds; (Indra.) He raised the lofty edifice, with full faith in the efficacy of the 
holy shrine Kanakhala.§ 





* Alluding to his name, which means darkness, 

+ Wadi here designates a succession of priests, being assumed as a title, like Gir, Puri, &e. 
no ascetics in eastern Hindustan are met with of this appellation—they appear to have been Yogis 
or Jogis. See also Ing: X, 

t This association of male and female ascetics is curious. eee Sn Carer 11.) It is not com- 
mon now, though it does occur occasionally. 

§ The village of Kanakhala, near Haridwar, 





8. In this city, the Guru of the shrine of Chandika, named ‘Tiana, though replete 
with radiance,* having performed devotion to science in the new convent, firm of soul, the 
pride of the Chépaliya race, the follower of the path leading to final emancipation, ——. 


—- 
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10. He constructed the fabric, (fort, or Kofa,) so as to inspire terror in the capricious 
breasts of the birds of the Kali age, with walls whose towering height obstructed the cha- 
riot of the sun, in his diurnal course. He renewed the old temple of ArvtasAru,* whose 
image was the representation of his own desert, and he built two spacious temples dedicated 
to the trident-armed deity, in front of the Lord of Kenathala in this place. 

11. His sister Mokshérwdri, pure, and leading a life of holy continence, constructed 
also here a pleasant temple of Siva. 

12. The sage, most eminent in the awful rites of sacrifice, erected a new pillar like 
an image in the temple, and constructed a column of pure touch-stone, decorated with fes- 
toons, in the residence of Kanakuata SampBuu. 

13. As long as this Arbuda mountain bears literature on its breast, so long may it en- 
joy reputation in the world. | ag 

14. As long as the cow yields milk, as long as the earth bears corn, as long as the 
mystic tortoise supports the universe, as long as the sun and moon endure, as long as the 
stanzas of the first of bards remain, and those of Viydsa are studied, so long may these 
encomiastic verses, the composition of Lakshmidhkara, be preserved. 

Samvat 1265 (A. D. 1209,) on Tuesday, the 15th of the light fortnight of Faisathe, 
in the victorious reign of the supreme sovereign Buta Deva, the illustrious exalter of the 
Chaulukya race. Sri Karana, the minister, and other illustrious persons contributing to the 
work,} the Governor and Lord of Chandrévati, being Sai DudnAversua and like Sambhu 
among the gods, uniting the earth under one umbrella, and the Prince Srt PaantApanat 
Deva,§ whose voice delights with the melody of the Koil, being Yuvardja in that time, this 
composition was inscribed by order of Kepara RAst, by the artist Prantawa. 


No. XVII, A figure of brass of Risuasua Deva bears an inscription, 
dated Samvat 1525, recording its erection by the Jains of Dunge rpur. 





* The unequalled God, 

ft The original is very indistinct, and may be erroneously rendered. 

¢ Chandrdvati Natha Mandalika, the Mandalika most probably corresponds to Mand. 
Lord, or Ruler of a Mandal, or district. 

§ Prahlédana Deva is the brother of Dhdrdversha, See Inscription No. KVIIL 38. 
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No. XVII. A long and important inscription in the second temple of 
Vasturita and Tega Para. 


1. I salute the goddess Saraswati, who pervades the minds of the learned, and is to os 
attracted only by that intellect in which she takes up her abode. 

2. May that Siva, who sees all things in the twinkling of his eye, glowing with the fire 
of wrath, alone to be appeased by consuming the body of Adma, be propitious to you, toge- 
ther with the son of Siva ( Ganesa ).* 

3. There is a city named Anahilla, the reservoir of happiness to the people, protected 
by the Chululyas, equal to Haghu, where the moon-like loveliness of the females irradiates 
the dark half of the lunar revolution, and banishes the gloom of the fortnight. 

4, In that city was Caanpara, the gem of the Prdgvéia race, whose fame was as white 
as the flower of the Jasmine, and by whose liberality the all-bestowing tree of heaven was 
overcome ; the fruit of the maturity of his virtue.+ 

5, His son was Cuanpapnasapa, the golden pillar of the palace of his family, a wide 
spreading banner of glory. | 

6. Delighting the pious by the rays of his virtue, Soma was born from him, like the 
moon rising from the depths of the friendly ocean of milk. 

7. From him was born Aswardsa, déevoting his mind to undeviating faith in the 
supreme deity, Jina; his beloved queen was KamavA Devi, like the consort of the enemy 
of Trigurd, the mother of Kumara | 

8. The first son of these two was named Mantri Luwica, who, while yet a child, 
obtained from fate an interview with Jndra.t 

9. Who is reckoned by the learned, a councillor amongst those possessed of eminent 
merits, and by whose chaffless intellect the wisdom of P’ritaspati was confounded. 

J0. Sat Matra Deva, his next brother, who worshipped Matladeva,§ was an excellent 
minister, whose well-governed understanding had no thought of the wealth or wives of others. 





* This is a singular invocation for a Jaina inscription; see also the next inscription. 
‘+ Tt appears from the Ins. No. 2, that Caawpapa was one of the ministers, Mantrimandala 
Khandais Chandapa Prathama Pumén, of the Guzerat Princes of the same farnily. 


+ It may be inferred from this, that he was dead at the date of the i inscription 
§ The 19th of the ja gta Jimas. 


s 
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11, Whose rival in ‘confirming morals, concealing the defects of the kingdom, and re- 
conciling adversaries, was not created by the Creator. 
12. The whiteness of the fame of MALLapEva, surpassing that of the moon, emerging 


. from a cluster of black clouds, has laid violent hands on the tips of the tusks of the ele- 


phant of Jndra. 

13. The younger brother of this self-restricted sage, the pious VastuPAta, a shower 
of delight, marvellously Iaden with the nectar of eloquence, effaces those letters that indi- 
cate misfortune, on the foreheads of the learned. | 

14. The chief Vasturéta amongst the ministers, and poets of the Chulukya race, 
filches not the property of others, either in fortune or in fancy. 

15. Teresa Pda, the youngest of the whole, is celebrated, throughout the universe, the 
chief of ministers, he shines, augmenting the radiance of his Lord, the terror of the wicked. 

16. But who shall describe the glories of Tea Pana, or of Visunv, within the 
recesses of whose wisdom the three-fold world is equally enshrined. 

17. There were also seven sisters of these Princes, Jaut'a, Mao, Sao, Duanapevi, 
Sonicd, Vavyvux i’ and Amanapevi.* ; 

18. The sons of Aswanaga, are as the four sons of Dasanarua, who have been de- 
sirous of again taking a terrestrial birth in a common womb. 

19, Whose heart is not delighted by VasrurAna, accompanied by his younger bro- 
ther, Teya PAua, like the month Madhu, by spring. 

20. Let no one pursue a path alone, remembering this law, ‘the two brothers travel 
in company along the road of equity, arresting the fascination of impropriety. 

21. May ever be increased the prosperity of the united arms, which bear this yoke 
conjointly, the arms of that virtuous couple by which, in this fourth age, the golden age is 

22. Long may these brothers enjoy health and life, by whose fame the bracelet of the 
world is set with pearls. 


_. 
* A strange string of names with the exception of two, which are pure Sanscrit. Sohaga and 
Vayyake, are still names known in the west, and are the Prakrit form of Sawbhagyd and 
Faidyandthé. 
7 A-set of puns upon the word Yuga, meaning a pair, a yoke, and an age. 
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29. Of which two able brothers, employed as hands in the cooking of virtue, neither 
was the left. 

24. - By this pair the whole world has been impressed with virtue, and the iniquitous 
Kali age been trodden under foot. 

25. Again. A distinguished scion of the branch of Chauluéya heroes was ms an 
illustrious Prince. 

26. After him, with uninterrupted radiance LavanarrasApa, his enemies being 
broken, obtained the earth, and his fame having traversed the salt ocean, shone as white as 
the lucid shell, that gems the river of heaven. 

97. The son of the Prince the descendant of Kaxurstua, Dasanatrua, was Vina- 
DHAVALA, whose power swallowed up the hostile Princes of the earth, in the current of whose 
fame the fortune of those females, whose minds were agitated with passion, was drowned at 
the period of improper assignation, 

28. The eminent Chaulutya, VinapuavaLa admitted not in his ear the reports 
of informers affecting these two ministers; by whom the dominion of their lord was 
irradiated with prosperity, and the courts of the palace were crowded with elephants 
and steeds. 

29. By this ecingtl of ministers placed at his knees, I well know, that this Prince 
holds prosperity as with his two arms in delightful embrace again. 

30. This mountain, 4drbuda, the Peak of clustered Hills, is the progeny of the father- 
in-law of the bridegroom of Gauri, the brother-in-law of Sasibhrit, who bears the 
Mandakini as an ornament in the thick and tangled tresses of his head. 

$1. In this mountain, if the ascetic, desirous of emancipation, behold the lovely dam- 
sel wandering, he yields his heart to passion; but those minds which are agitated with de- 
sire, forego their wordly propensities when they observe these holy shrines, reverenced by 
the sages. 

32. On a certain time, from the holy fire-altar of the excellent VasisuTHa*, a man 
arose, whose form was more resplendant than the rays of the son of Mrikanda. 





* Inscription No. II. says Maitrdrvaruni or Agastya, but, according to one legend, they are 


ie eee Vasishtha perishing by a curse of imi, and being re-born of Mitrd and Varuna, or as 
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32. The repository of the Vedas knowing that the only pleasure of-this being, was 
the destruction of his foes, gave him the name of Paramdra,* and from him the race so 
named originated. ; 

33. Datma Raza was the first Prince descended from him, a mortal Jndre in the 
royal race, who made the monarchs of the earth acquainted: with pain by clipping their 
wings.t 

$4. Duunpuxka, Dareva, and other heroes were born in this family, the overthrowers 
of the elephants of their foes, and at last was born the lovely RAsa Deva, who surpassed 
Kéma in appearance. 

35. His son was Yasopuavata, who was not overcome by Prapyumwa, and the 
waves of whose fame, tossing in the depth of heaven and earth, washed away the white 


splendors of the moon: who defeated Vatinat the King of Mélava, when engaged in 


hostilities against the Chaulutya Kumdna PAxa.§ 

36. Dara Versua,§ the subject of universal praise, was his son; his sharp sword was 
ever vigilant to assail the throats of his foes, who being incensed and firm in the field of 
battle, the wives of the King of Concan shed watery drops from their lotus eyes. 

37. He, with undiminished splendour, came upon earth as the son of DasaratHa, — 
and asin enmity to Marichi, pursues the chase with unrelaxing speed. ; 





* Para, an enemy, Mara, a destroyer: a race of Rajputs is still known so named, and is famous 
in middle Indian History, under the name of Pamar, or Pawdr. 

+ These are puns again on Paksha, a partisan and a wing, and Bhwbhrif, a king, or a mountain. 

¢ VavAca is said to have been the Patron of Kulidas, after Bhoja, when the Poet left the 
Court of the latter in og eirgeeey a Verse in ie of him is cited in the Awralayananda, 
UFITUET with fai? ieoey hin waa aT saan sabarile 
zara ayatze Gamer fat “ Valdla, in the city of your foes, a woman of the 


wilds, wandering unmolested, collects the scattered jewels, taking them for lighted coals, she piles 
the sandal sticks upon them, and, with twinkling eyes, blows them with her breath, imagining the 
clustering bees, attracted by the spreading odours, to be smoke.” These conceits were never the 
composition of Adlidds. 

§ The prince was sovereign of Guzerat at the end of the 12th century. 


q See Inscriptions VIII and XVI. 
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98. His younger brother was Praniinana, whose sword was sharp in the defence 
of the sovereign of Gurjara, when his power was curbed in the field of fight by Samanta 
Sinua,* and who displayed the excellencies of the mighty conqueror of the son of Danu. 

39, I doubt whether the goddess, who holds her seat in the lotus, or the all-bestowing 
parent of the kine, have assumed a mortal form, and appeared on earth as PRaHLADANA, 

40. The son of DwAgaversHa was Soma Sinua, who inherited valour from: his 
father, wisdom from his uncle, and liberality from both. 

41. Having exonerated the Brahmans from taxes, and conquered all his foes, there 
was only this that he could not obtain : though his fame, with the radiance of the moon 
‘Iluminated the surface of the earth, it could not remove the toil of enmity from the counte- 
nances of his foes. 

42, Like Krishna, the son of Vasudeva, his son was Kaisuwa Rasdunvs of surpass- 
ing splendour, and dear to fame and mercy.+ 

43. In race, in manners, in learning, in valour, and in virtue, where is the mortal 
who has appeared in my eyes like VastuPAza. 

44. Laurrd Devi, his beloved bride, had by this lord of ministers, a son of unequal- 
led merit, by name Javawra Sunn, like Jayanta, the son of Indra, by the daughter of Pulomé, 

_45. Who, even in childhood, which is unfavorable to decorum, and barren in intelli- 
gence, possessed prosperity, and modesty, and merit : he surpassed, in personal appearance, 
the charms of the mind-born deity, and whose heart does not Jarra Suvwa engage. 

46. May Jarrra Siwu, the son of Vasrupaxa, live to the end of the Kalpa, whose 
form surpasses imagination, whose bounty exceeds desire. 

47. May the devout TrsarAxa live for ever, by whom all men are delighted, and 
gratified as if hy Chinfamani. 

48. The previous creation of the learned councillors clothed with wisdom, Chdénakya, 
Frihaspati, Indra, and Sukra, was only the work of Brakmd, in order to prepare for the 
creation of this minister, but whence did he obtain his superiority over the former ? 

49, The young brother of Vasrurdta, Tezarita is the abode of the prosperity of 
mortals, and the protection of the tribute of the provinces: a receptacle of virtues, he 





senag es ten Yasoda, the mother of Krishna, Yasodayd, or Yaso and Doyd, fame and 
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thinks slightly of himself, and yet, having seen him, the Kamandaka and Chanakya cease to 


surprise.* 

Again. 

An account of the family of AxéramA Devt, the wile of Teyapéna. 

50. There is a sage named Gacea,+ the tiara of the ornaments of the Pragvdé’a race, 
a resident of the splendid Chandrdévati ; with the waves of his merit, whois not delighted: 
what head does not shake; whose hair does not an end? 

51. His son DuaranteA, followed his father's steps, who was bound to his Prince’s 
heart by the chain of his merit. | 

52. His wife was Turpuévana Devi, whose virtues were famed in the three worlds, 
their forms were two, but their hearts were one. 

53. Their daughter was AnérpamA Devi, like the daughter of Daxsya in virtue, who 
was married to TresarAta, was born a flower of celestial beauty, whose whole family was 
distinguished for propriety, modesty, wisdom, decorum, liberality, and talent. 

55. Their son was Lavanya Sixua, overcoming, in agility, the steeds of Jndra, who, 
having the favour of the fish-bannered god,{ proceeds on the path of virtue alone. | 

56. Who does not praise the good qualities of Lowa Sinn,} the son of TeyarAna, by 
which bonds holding fortune fast, the eminence of his fame -is securely bound in the three 
57. A plighted vase, full of wealth, not surrounded by venomous snakes, which drawn 
upon, by the virtuous, remains eternally replenished. 

58. ‘Theson of Maunadeva by Lituxa, was Ponna Sina, his son by Antawi Devi, 
was the abode of virtue, PETHARA. 

59. Theson of the minister Teyapita by AnéramA Dey, was the fortunate Lavanya 
SINHA. 

60. For ielig tire aa of his wife and son, Teyarana sctite the temple 
of Neminath on the mount | 








* Works on the political duties of Princes. 
+ Gdggabha? is known, in the upper Provinces, as the author of several Séstras, medical and 
others. 


t Love. 
§ Lune and Ldvanya, are the same. 
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61. Trsapaua, the friend of the king of the earth, erected the temple of Nemindth 
with massive stones, as white as the conch, the jasmine, or the lunar ray: in front of ithe 
constructed a pavilion: by the side of it, fifty-two i for the reception of the chief 
Jainas: a Baténaka® in the front. 

62. The son of CHANDAPA was CuaparnasdAps ; Soma, was his son, and his son was 
AswanrAya; his four sons were Luniga, Matuapeva, Vasrurina, and Teyapdiua: Jarrea 
Sinna was the son of VasturAua and Lavanya Srnu, the son of TesapAta, 

63. The figures of these ten, riding on female elephants, like the regents of the ten 
spheres, coming to see the Jina, are here resplendent. 

64. Behind the figures mounted on elephants, there are also there ten persons, accom- 
panied by their wives, sculptured on a clear stone. ‘The younger brother of Vasrupiua, 
the wise Tesapdua, the unequalled friend of the Chaulukya Prince, Vina Duavana, had 
these executed. 

65. Trsapiua by the side of Vasrurita, the friend of the people flourishes like 
a mango tree in fruit, upon the borders of a lake. 

. 66. Of the temples, altars, pools, groves, fountains, wells, and reservoirs, in moun- 
tains or roads, in villages and towns, that have been constructed by these two brothers, or 
embellished or repaired, the number is not known, and the earth alone can tell. 

67. He who can count the respirations of Sambhu, or tell the twinklings of the eye 
of Mérkanda Muni, may be able to reckon up the number of the public works of these two 
brothers, if he forego all other occupation; but even he must abandon the detail of cele- 
_ brating their virtuous acts. 

68. May the fame of Aswa Raga last for ever, whose posterity have so well known 
how to distribute bounty and do good. 

69. The Guru of the family of Cuanpara was Mauewpna Sunt, of the Gachcha of 
Narendra, a jewel in the crest of fortune, a possessor of unsought exaltation. He had two 
sons radiant as the sun and moon: the marvelously virtuous Sawrt Sunt and ANANDA 
Dama Suni. 

_ 0. From the last, sprang the illustrious purifier from sin, Hantnupna Sunt, the new 
cloud shedding on the world, the waters of the holy Jaina doctrine, an indescribable 





* The meaning of this word is not known. 
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Physician for the diseases inspired by the odour of learning, from whom descended the 
Muniswarea Visava Sena. 

Tl. The vessel of the benedictions of this sage, is Upaya-PrapaA Sén, as the 
light of the ocean, is communicated to the scattered pearls. 

72, May this holy place and its founder be renowned as long as the mountain Arbuda 
uprears its head. : ‘ 

73. Sni Soma Deva, by whom the feet of the Chulukya Monarch are honoured, com- 
posed this resplendent panegyric on this holy place. 

74. May this euloguim of the race of Vasrupia, be propitious through the favor 
ofthe mother of Nesmndraa. This eulogy was engraved by the artist CuanpeS$wana, 
the son of Diaanpuata, the son of Ki HLANA, and the consecration was performed by 
Visaya Seva Snr, on the mountain Arbuda, on Sunday the third of the light fortnight 
of Philgun, in the year of Viktrama 1287, (A. D. 1231). 


_——_e 


No. XIX. Is another long inscription, in the same temple, of the like 
date (Samvat 1287) as the last. It particularises also the same persons as 
contemporaries, defining their stations more precisely. 


The Maha Rajddhiréj, or Supreme Monarch, is Burma Deva. Soma 
Sinua, is a Mahé Mandaleswara, a governor, or feudatory, probably, and 
VirapHAavaLa, with the title Rafizka, or Rana, is another. The Mudrd Vyé4- 
pari, the keeper of the Seals literally, meaning the Minister, is as in the pre- 
ceding, ‘Tesarita, by whom it is recorded, that a Chaitya, or Jaina tem- 
ple and convent,* dedicated to NemmnArua, were erected and endowed on 
Arbuda mountain, and named after his brother Luniea Sanix4, 


The inscription then proceeds to specify the persons to whom, and to 
whose descendants certain privileges are to be attached. The posterity 





* Or perhaps a groupe of temples ; see the following. 
} 3 F 
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of Tesapita, his brothers, their wives, and their kindred, are to have the 
right, in perpetuity, of bathing and worshipping here at all seasons. Another 
set of the inhabitants of Chandrévali, transmit to their posterity the right of 
bathing, &c. on the third of Chaitra, at the festival of NeminaTH ; another set 
on the fourth, and so on. The inscription presents a list of very extraordinary 
names, both of places and persons. The former are the villages Kasahrada, 
Brahmdna Dhaili, Munda Sthala, a Tirtha, Hand4-ti-dra, Mardhara, Sihil 
wira, Deil wara, on the Arbuda-hills, Matamahdbu, Yawuya, Urasa, Uiara- 
chha, Sihara, Sala, Hetaiinji, Aki, and others readily verifiable, perhaps, on 
the spot: the names of the persons are too numerous, and unimportant 
to be recapitulated. | 


Besides the appropriation of privileges, the document records the assent of 
the Brahmans and Rajaputs, of the same district and village, to the arrange- 
ments made by Tryar&ua, and their guarantee of the reservation of the tem- 
ple, to the Jain worship, as long as the sun and moon shall endure. 


No. XX. Although considered as one number, is a set of small inscrip- 
tions, to the extent of forty-six, apparently on separate divisions round the 
temple of Nemtxarua :* they record the construction of Kudikas, or shrines, of 
the different Jinas, of their images, and of grants for their worship by different 
Jain individuals, but chiefly Tesapdxa, or some of his kindred, and are dated, 


accordingly, from Samvat 1287 to 1293. One, in some provincial dialect, which 





* The original calls them Mandirs. Quere—if small temples are intended, or only the separate 
shrines of the figures. alert #8 AaAAaTT Al yetaur a 4 In the outset, the description is 
HA Sas FTC SoH HAT, the latter seems most likely by the term Blea, 


a little houwse—a niche. 
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is but very scantily intelligible, recording some grant to the Citilya 
NemixAtu, by some Jainas, is dated in 5. 1360, (A. D. 1304). 


No. XXI. <A broken Bhakha inscription on a female figure, without 
the gate of the temple of NemrnAra : it records some benefaction, apparently, 
of the Dungar Rina Kumeua Karana, to the temples of Api-nAru and 
NeminAta in §, 1509. 


No. XXII. Is another series of small inscriptions, fifty-three in 
number, they are thus collectively described: ‘* There isa figure of Vimala 
Sah, on horseback; in front of which is the temple of Adi Natha,* erected 
by him, and in which inscriptions are engraved on the surrounding 
shrines.” 


The greater number of these inscriptions record grants made, or images 
set up, by private individuals of the Jain faith, about S. 1378: the longest, 
regulating certain dues, payable to the Jain temple, is dated in §. 1350, A. D. 
1294—and specifies SAranca Deva, as sovereign of Andhilla Pata and Visata 
Deva, as governor, under him, of eighteen hundred mandals, residing at 
Chandrévati. One inscription bears date S. 1201, but as nothing else is de- 
cypherable, it is of no further yalue. Another, in like manner, shews a date 
8. 1809, but nothing else, In Mandir 17, an inscription, partly undecy- 
pherable, occurs, but the following is made out: 





. wiffae are Al a GS sat 8 fae & aaa faa area aife araat 
afeet area = faa nefeur at aftr Tina fear = 1 
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Samvat 1088, (A. D. 1032,) by the blessing "6f Amhao, Viaata San, 
_ built the temple of Adi Nétha : this plate records its repair in the year 5. 1379, 
(A. D. 1813,) on Monday, the 9th of the light fortnight of Jyeshth.” 


Several of them, dated in 1245, (A. D. 1189,) specify grants made to 
Santi Nath and Ara Néth, by Yasopwavata or his family, as follow: 


“31. Samvat 1245. Thursday, the 5th of the dark half of Chatira, Bh.* 
Siva Devau, Bh. JasaDHAVALa, of the race of "Prégodta (the image under- 


stood) of Santi NAtu, was set up.” 


“39, Samvat 1245, Thursday, the 5th of the dark half of Vaisakh, Bha. 
Yasopuavana, and Bha, Sacecena Deva of the Prievitra family, caused 
this image of Ara Nira to be erected for the sake of prosperity. May 
Ananirn, or Arbuda Tirtha, confer good fortune upon all.” 


There are some other small inscriptions in and about this temple: one 
over a figure, dated S. 1631, two in the vestibule, dated 5. 1520 and 5. 1523, 
and one on a stone, dated S. 1408, the first specify the erection of Jina figures 
by private persons, the last is illegible beyond the date. 


No. XXIII. Over the door of the temple of Vimara Sdua, is a string 
of Hindi names, with the date S. 1821. 


No. XXIV. There are four Mandirs of the four faced Brand, but no 
date is recorded. 





* HT An abbreviation probably for Bhattéraka, a Prince, as @E for Mahkéraja and 3 for 
Sreshtha, which occur, both abridged and at full length, very frequently in the inscriptions, 
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No. XXV. Isarather long, but imperfect inscription, recording the 
erection of a Jain temple, by different individuals of the Swetdmbara branch of 


the Jains, in 1494, (a. p. 1438), the building 1s in ruins. 


No. XXVI. <A ruined temple of Visunxu, near Rasiya Watem, contains 
an imperfect inscription, dated Saka 1390, (A, p. 1468,) recording the re- 


pair of the temple by some private persons. 


No. XXVIII. A Bhékhé inscription, dated Samvat 1497, recording va- 


rious grants to ApINAtu. 


No: XXVIIL. This is a note by the copyist, of various images found on : 
Arbuda mountain, viz. | 


A black figure of Arbuda Bhavani.’ No date. A work of the Saf Yug/ 


A lion and an image of CuimuwnpA, two figures of Ganesa, figures of the 
seven Miiris, two Siva Saktis, | 


In the open air is a slab with this inscription, “ Samyat 727, (4. p. 671,) 
On Saturday, the 3d of the light half of Phalzuna, the artist Girpwar, the son 
of Livni, caused these repairs to be made.” 

There is an inscription also on the pedestal supporting the feet of Buat- 
RAVA: “The temple of Baatrava was repaired in the victorious reign of 
Kinnana Deva. Samvat 136.” This date, however, is erroneous, as might 
be conjectured, but the mistake is probably unintentional, and the third or 
fourth figure may have been omitted in transcribing. A subsequent inscription 

Sa 
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iti the feign of KAtvara Deva, bears date S. 1394. The figure of Buarnava 
is also, in the estimation of the transcriber, a work of the golden age! 


No. XXIX. Is an inscription in the temple of Vasishtha, with various 
dates: the first is S. 1394, recording the erection of the temple by Mahadeva 
Parhi, by the patronage of KAunana Deva, the son of Trsa Sinn, the Chahu- 
man and Prince of Chandrévati, as wellas the grant of several villages by ‘Tes 
Sisu, KAuwana Deva and the Chowhan Simanra Stvua. The priest is an enemy 
to the Jaina sect, as he congratulates the world, upon the recovery of religion 
from heretics and opposers of the Srwtis and Smiritis. 

In 8. 1506. The Rana Kumpna Kerwa—the son of Maukata Rana, 
grants a village for the celebration of the Ap: Naru Jarra. 


In 1589. The Maha Raja Axe, erects a temple or a fountain. 


No. XXX. An inscription in the same temple, dated S. 1523 and 
5.1524, consists of a panegyric of the Muni Vasisurna, and nafrates 
his bringing Arduda originally from the Himélaya range, of which 
it was a part: it records also some pecuniary grants made by different chiefs, 
by the Maha Rana, Kurta, and Vira Ravel. 


No. XXXI. Is an inscription on a fountain or well, near the temple of 
Vasishtha, recording the modern repair of the old building, and erection of 
others, by command of Guin Sinn, the son of Mahdrdo Sno Sinn, of Sirohi, 
m 1875, (a. p. 1819.) 


A 


a 
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No, XXXII, Records some modern establishments of a Linga, Sara- 
neswar, by Haren Sinu and others, apparently of the Sirohi family, the date is 
Samvat 1819, (a. p. 1763.) 


No. AX XIII. Is an inscription ofa similar nature, dated 1873, (A.D.1817.) 
No. XXXIV. Is a double inscription on each side of an ornamented 
gate-way or arch, apparently over a Lingam, called Sri Mété: the Torana or 


arch was erected in 1792, (4. p. 1736) by the Mahéréja Umep Sinn. 


No. XXXV. A short inscription recording the erection of a figure ‘ of 
or by’ the Maké Réo Prirut Sinn, 8, 1868. 


No. XXXVI. Another to the same purpose, dated also S. 1868, gives the 
name of the R4o Varnt Six. 


No, XXXVII. In 1872, records the erection of an image of Chicienitoat: 


by the wife of Afahad Rao Vairt SAL, 


No. XAXXVIIL. An image of Vamf Six in the Chairi, is dated 1798. 
No. XXXIX. The date S. 1860, on the pedestal of an image of Nandi. 


No. XL. A number of brief notices, rarely, indeed, more than the date 
occur upon the door-ways of some ruined or deserted chambers, the dates 
vary from S. 1707 to S. 1876, or from a. p. 1651 to 1890: a number of 
elevated terraces, without date or inscription occur. 


No. XLI. An inscription on a temple of Mahddeva, in Sirohi, called 
Lakhma Bari, recording some grant by the wife of the Raja Sunarin, in 
S. 1649: the inscription is incomplete, 


eS i ili ey 
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No. XLII Is an inscription ona pavilion near a reservoir, dated 1603, 
recording the consecration of a figure of Upenu4n Rasa. 


No. XLII. Consists of a series of inscriptions in fourteen temples, or 
the remains, in the town of Sirohi ; those of the two first are undecyphered. A 
temple of Nemindth has two, one dated S. 1683, and the other dated S. 1718, 
recording the completion of the temple by private persons, in the reign of 
Axsuaya Raga, of Sirohi. In the fourth, are several inscriptions, one imperfect, 
dated S. 1644, one recording the erection of an image of Adi Nath, in S. 1721, in 
the reign of Axsuaya Rasa, and another of the same period, commemorating 
the erection of a figure of Suparswandth. There are no inscriptions in the fifth 
and sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth temples, dedicated severally to Sambhu 
Nath, Adi N&th, to Gambharaji (? ) Sitala Nath, and Baéman Warji(? ): the 10th 
temple contains an inscription, recording the erection of an image of Kirfti 
Nath, by different individuals, in 1653, (a. p. 1597,) in the reign of AKBER. 


The 11th bears record of the erection of an image of Sankheswar Pérs. 
wandaih, by different Jains of Sirohi, in the reign of Varrf Sit 1736 (A.-p. 1680.) 


The 12th commemorates the erection of atemple and image of Gauri 
Parswanath, by PapMarerna Suni, in the reign of Prirni Sinn, in 1808, 
(a. D. 1752.) 


No. 13. Is an inscription in the temple of the four-faced Adi Nath, 
recording itserection by different Jainas, inthe government of SURATANA, under 
the patronage of his son Ras Sing, in Samvat 1634 (A, pv. 1578.) 


No..14. The last is simply a date in the temple of Sénta (Santi) 
Nth, 1607, (A.D. 1561.) 
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REMARKS. 

The results afforded by the inscriptions, which have been found upon 
*"* the mountain Arbuda, are not without an interesting relation to the domestic 
History of the Hindus. They throw considerable light upon the religious 
and political history of a place, which, although new to us, is of high consi- 
deration in the west of India, and they elucidate the early career of different 
dynasties, of which a few individuals are pre-eminent in the annals of the 
Hindus, and traces are still to be found in several Rajput tribes. 


The following classification of the principal inscriptions, according to their 
dates, and the religious divisions to which they belong, will prepare us to appre- 
ciate the light they reflect upon the history of the public faith in this part of 














JAIN INSCRIPTIONS. SAIVA INSCRIPTIONS. 

No. XXII. S. 1245 A. D..1189 Vasopmavina. No, XXVIIES. 727 A.D. 671 

a IL. , 1267 ,, 1231 Tezpaua. = XVI. , 1265 , 12909 Bra. 

a AVL, — _~°— 2 VIE, 1942 4 1286 Te Sinn. 

. sky, + a XX.» I942 ,, 1286 Samana Srvn. 

" xX, — »§ ——— " IL. 1377, 1921 Lexpmacana, 

- —, 1297 , 181 mi "IV. » 1987 ,, 1351 Tey Sovn. 

: - XXIL , 1950 ,, 1294 » MMIX., 1994 ,, 1339 Kanwana Deva, 

a? . ——,, 130 ., 1906 ‘ V.,, 1464 ., 1408 The Rawel. 

i —, 13578 , 1999 : VIL, 1469 ,, I4l2 

[ ——., 1979 , 1923 » XE... 1983. . 146? 

» SEV. 5 1404, | 1688 . » 1824 ,, 1468 

» ¢MSAVIL, 1497 4 141 B IX. » 1633 , 1577 Maw Sova. 

‘a SAL, 1509 , 1453 Kowonaceess, ,, ALE. , 1649 ,, %1595 Suratan. 

. AVIE. , 1625 ,, 1469 » MASIVY, , 1799 , 1736 

- XV.» 1620. ,, 1473 » ‘Y‘%XXIL, 1919 ,, 1753 Haren Sivu. 

XU, 1518 ,, 1462 Kewonauemsa, ,, XXXIX..,, 1560 ,, 16804 

MS XIL ,, 1566 , 1510 Jacwan » SAXIIL , 1873 , 1817 

” RLIL, 1607 , 1551 » XXXL, 1875 ,, 1819 Seo Siva. 

E — , 1634 ,, 1578 Suraran. TIT, , 1877) 4p 1822. ee 

js —, l44 |, 1588 

is ——,, 1653 , 1597 

” ——, 1683 , 1627 

- ——, 1715 , 1662 

* —, 1736 ,, 1690 

oT —— =, 1603 Pr 1752 
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The circumstances under which the Arbuda mountain first acquired a 
character for sanctity, are only obscurely alluded to in the inscriptions, with 
one exception. In the inscription in the temple of Vastsutua, (No. XXX.) 
it is narrated, that the Muni, after finishing his devotions in the Himalaya, 
obtained the permission of Srva, to transplant with him a favourite por. 
tion of the range to the seat of his own destination. This portion formed 
Arbuda in its present site. Other inscriptions are contented to shew, 
that the mountain was the scene of VasisHTua’s devotions, and of 
the miraculous origin of a regal race; the descendants of Paraméra, who 
sprang from the sacrificial fire in which the Muni offered his oblations. A 
Rajput tribe, called Paraméra, or Pamar, does exist in Guzerat, and is the 
same with the Puar or Powdr tribe, and is of considerable importance in the 
traditions which Abu(faz? has preserved. 


The greater number of the inscriptions are Jain ; but even their fe- 
neral tenor bears testimony to the original appropriation of the mountain to 
the worship of Siva as Achaléswara, the Lord of the mountain, or as a Linga, 
with such a denomination, This form of the Hindu religion may have existed 
as early as the 7th century, of which period one fragment bears indication in 
the date Samvat 727, (4. D. 671, No. XXVIII.) From the abundant reliques 
of the same system of religious belief that occur upon the mountain, it seems 
probable that the Siva faith enjoyed considerable popularity through a pro- 
tracted period upon this spot, 


According to the recordof one inscription, dated A.p. 1813, (No. XXIT.) 
the Jain faith appears to have been engrafted upon the sanctity of the Arbuda 
mountain in the commencement of the eleventh century (Samvat 1088, a. p. 
1032,) when Vistata San constructed there a temple of Adindth,- the first 
of the Jinas, or Jaina sages. Of this Vistata San, we have no other 
notice, nor is there any further account elsewhere. About a century and a 
half from this, the vestiges of the Jaina faith are frequent, and in 1245, 


} 
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(A. D. 1189,) we have the images of dra and Santi Nath, erected by a prince, 
who appears to be connected with the royal house of Guzerat, Yasopmavata, 
This circumstance is conformable to other accounts, and is quite consistent 
with the conversion of KumAra P&ua, the sovereign of Guzerat, by Hema 
Cuaxpra, in §. 1230, as described by the late Lieut. Macmurdo, in the Ist 
volume of the Bombay Transactions. 


The Jaina monuments, although thus introduced, did not supplant those 
originating with the Saiva sect, as in A. p. 1209, a new temple of Aanak- 
haleswera was built, and one of Kofeswara was repaired by Satva priests. 
(No. XVI.) It is clear, however, that although sanctioned, these acts were 
not patronised by the persons in authority. 


The most flourishing period of the Jaina religion on the mountain, imme- 
diately followed this, and the sons of Aswardsa, the minister of the subordi- - 
nate orfeudatory chief of Chandrdvati, VastUpita and TesaPpana, were munifi- 
cent benefactors of this spot in the beginning of the 13th century, or about 
1231. They built temples of the Jaina saints, particularly of Neminith, re- 
paired and embellished others with statues of the Jinas, or of themselves, and 
prescribed certain privileges to be attached to the various Jaina families 
who were associated with them in these pious works. It is very remarkable, 
however, that the documents commemorating and eulogizing their munifi- 
cence, and the sanctity of the Jaina Suris, or teachers, are the compositions, 
apparently, of Brahmans, and comprehend the benedictory formule of the 
Saiva faith, with frequent reference to that divinity and to Pauranic legends. 
They are also found in temples dedicated originally to Saiva worship, and 
in conjunction with emblems peculiar to that modification of Hinduism. 


From that time till the end of the century, the Jaina religion seems to 
have possessed the predominating influence ; but in a. p. 1286, various grants, 
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of a Saiva character, appear under the patronage of a new ruler, the son of Tey 
Sinu. -Thenceforward, the two religions divided the occupancy of the place 
for some time: a number of Jaina grants being dated in a. p. 1322, whilst the 
temple of Achaleswara was repaired in 1321, and in 1338, one of Vasishtha erect. 
ed: in the latter, a disposition decidedly hostile to the Jains is manifested, The 
Jain religion, in fact, was probably falling rather into disfavour, as we havenomore 
grants for a century, whilst those of the Saiva persuasion continue till a,p.1412. 


The sway ofa prince, named Kumpna Kerna, seems again to have turned 
the balance in favour of the worshippers of Jina, and from a. p. 1412 to a. p. 
1577, we have only one inscription, No. XXX. of a Saiva character, relating to 
Vasishtha, whilst those of the Jaina deseription, are numerous throughout this 
interval. They continue frequent, indeed, to the middle of the 17th century, 
and occur as late as the middle of the 18th (or a. p.1752). Itis not impossible 
there are Jain monuments even more recent, amongst the many pavilions, the 
character of which is not explained : of late, however, the ascendancy of the Saiva 
religion seems to have been recovered, and inscriptions of that class date as re- 
cently as a. p. 1821, commemorating grants made by Seo Siwn, Raja of Sirohi. 


The political relations of the mountain Arbuda will, perhaps, be considered 

of greater interest. It was evidently, for a long period, a dependancy of the 

kingdom of Guzerat, and the city of Anithilla, which we learn from Abulfazi, 

_ Was the original name of Patten, the ancient capital of that kingdom. | Under 

them, it was immediately subject to the governors and feudatory chiefs of 

Chandrévati, but, subsequently, was transferred to another family, the rulers 

of Meda, or Medapéta : in more recent times, it appears to have fallen into the 
hands of the Rajas of Sirohi. 


The inscriptions present us with several different dynasties of some im- 
portance: these are the Chawlukya family, or sovereign house of Guzerat; 
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a subordinate branch which may be distinguished, although perhaps not a 
accurately, as that of Anahilla, and another branch, termed the Prégvéta ; 
tribe connected with the Guzerat sovereigns, termed Paraméra,; the rulers us 
Meda, apparently the same as those of DAdr, ‘and the house of Agara, or 
Vachha, who, at one time, seem to have been the sovereigns of Sikambhari, by 
which, in this place, Chitore most probably is to be understood. 


The following are the principal genealogies which may be derived from 


_ the inscriptions, the authenticity of which we may afterwards proceed to 


canvas, as compared with other authorities. : 
CHAULUKYA. 





Royvat House or Patvay, Braxcu Pracvita 
Newrwata, orn Gueenart. or ANAHILLA, | _ Braxcu. 
1 Mila Roja, , | 
2 Chaémunda, A. D. LO11* oes 
3 Vallabha. . - 
+ Durlabha, A. D, 10g3,* 
5 Bhima, 
6 Koladeva, 
7 Siddha Raja, A.D. 1094 to 1 Chandapa. 
1145. * 
8 Kuméra Prinses PANE. $, g Chaodaperthce 
9 Ajaya Palo | 1 Arna. 3 Soma. 
10 Mila. 2 Lavanaprasdda. 4 Aswarija. 
1 Bhima, .~5.A.D,.+++1209.||. 3 Viradhavala, A. Dy 1991.8 5. Litnigay s<seceree?y — From 
to 1231, |) Malla, ss snes A.D, 19818 
Teja Pilla, avees » to 
Vasta Pala, ...# A: D, 1287.8 


6 Jaitra Sinha, | 
Séranga Deva, .. A.D. 1294.4 tents op Ae 


*** Major Tod, Transactions of © Ins: XVIII. XIX. 
Royal Asiatic Society, I. 
#4, 
+ Colonel Wilford, A. R. IX. 183. ° 
f Lieutenant -Macmurdo, Tranac- 
tion “Bothbay Society, [18% 3 - on | 
if have een tpt ef It. | : ** Ins: I XVIIL XIX. XX. 


1 ac No 14. 











IS 
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PARAMAR A. GUAILA. 
Rurens or Chandravati. House or Mena. 
Dhima. 1 Vappaka, 
Dhundhuka. 2 Gubila. 
Dhruva, &c, 3 Bhoja. 
4 Kalabhoja. 
5 Bhartribkata, 
6 Samahayjka. 
7 Khummina, 
1 Ramadeva, 8 Alléta. 
2 Yaosodbavals,...A.D. 1174® 9 Naravihana, 
to 1189+ 10 Saktivermé, 
3 ; ar esas A.D.1209~ «11 Suchivermé. 
Pruhlidona, 12 Naraverma, 
4 Soma. 13 Kirttiverma. 
5 Krishna Deva,...A.D,1231.® 14 Vairi Sinha. 
— 15 Vijaya Sinha, 
Vienla Deva, ... A. D. 1204, 16 Ari Sinha. 
-—— 17 Vikrama Sinha. 
Chauhan Princes 18 Samanta Sinha, A. D. 1209, * 
of Chandrévati, 19 Kumara Sinha. 
Teja Sinha... A. D. 1331. |] 20 Mathana Sinha, 
Kahnara Deva, 21 Padma Sinha, 
Samanta Sinha A. D. 1338. |) 22 Jnitra Sinha. 
Aenas 23 Teja Sinha. 
of Chandrdvati, 24 Samara Sinha, A. D, 1256. 
Maukala, ... A. D, 1450, 





** Tor. XVIIL 

+ Noe 31 and 83 of Inser. XXII. 
in which be is styled ofthe Prig- 
wats race. 





* Ins: XVIII. v. gs 


$ Ascotemporary with Bhima. Ay. Ak. + Ins: X. 


bf Inser, X XIX. 


A 


PFACHH HA. rs 


SAKAMBUAR! CHAUNANS. 
Vachha, 


fe. 


1 Sindhuputra. 

2 Lakshmana. 

3 Manikya. 

4 Adbiraja. 

5 Mahindu. 

6 Sindhuraja. 

7 EKulaverddhana. 

6 Prabhurdsa, 

§ Dundana Choukin, 

10 Samara Sinh. 

11 Udaya Sinh. 

12 Manava Sinh, 

13 Pratapa Sinh, 

14 Dasaratha, 

15 § Lavanyakerna. 
Luodha, .. A. D. 1321, * - 





* Inscr. I. 


The Chaulukya dynasty is evidently the same as that termed Solunky, 
in the translation of the Ayin Akberi, and Solanki in the two interesting dis- 
sertations upon various points of Rajput history, by Major Tod, in the first 


=. 
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volume of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society. The succession 
of the Princes, as given in the inscriptions, and by Abulfazl, very exactly 
corresponds, and in general agrees with that of a list. quoted and commented 
on by the late Col. Wilford, (As. R. IX. 178): a few of the instances are 
confirmed by Major Tod. 


Inseriptions — Ay. Ak. Cot. WILFonp, Masor Ton. 

Mala Raja Mool Raj Mula 

Ch4mund Jamand Vallabha Chaond deposed A. D. 1011. 
Vallabha _ Beyser Durlabha 

Durlabha Durleb Bhima Durlabh abdicated A. D. 1021. 
Bhima Bhim Visala or 

Kaladeva Kurrun Kera Deva 

Siddha Raja Sudh Raj Siddha Raja Siddha Raya from A. D. 1094 to 1145. 
Kumara Pila Kunwar Kumara Pala 

Ajaya Pila Ajee Pal Aja Pala 

Mila Lakhmool Luk Mula 

Bhima Bhala Bhima Deva A.D. 1209 


The inscriptions present no dates for the earlier princes, but the last, 
Buima, is placed in Samvat 1265 (4. p. 1209), and 1287 (a. p. 1281,) which 
correspond well enough with Major Tod’s dates, allowing an interval of eighty- 
six years for the last four, reigns, from S. 1201, (A. D, 1145,) to 8S. 1987 (4, D. 
1231), 


Colonel Wilkes, quoting the authority af the manuscripts of the late 
Colonel Mackenzie, states, that the Chaulukya dynasty was one of very high 
antiquity. This appears to be more than doubtful. We may infer, from the 
inscription, that Mua Raya was the first of this family, and, according to 
Abulfazl, he went from Delhi about fifty years before the invasion of Manmup 
of Ghizni, to seek his fortunes in the west of India. His béing the first of 
the family, is also inferrable from a passage in the Mahdvira Cheritra, of the 
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‘lebrated teacher and Yati, Hemacuanpbna, in which the epithet Mulardy- 
«ania born in the race of Mula, is ascribed to KumXra Pita. Major Tod 
seems to consider Cuamunna as the founder; but, in either case, we may look 
iipon it’as satisfactorily established, that the Chaulukya dynasty of Guzerat, 





~ commenced in the end of the tenth century. 


The inscription No. I. in which the list is given, farnishes no record of 
the transactions of these princes, and we are indebted to Abuljazl, to Colonel 
Wilford, and Major Tod, for almost all we know of them. According to the 
former, Mina Risk was the grandson of Skmant Sinu, by his daughter, whom 
he had given in marriage to Set Duunpuka. Cuautuxya, a descendant of 
the Rajas of Delhi. Méxa RAs& obtained the crown by conspiring against the 
life of his grandfather. | , 


All the authorities conéur in the deposure of Cufmunpa, by Manmup. 
The Persian writers state, that he was succeeded by a prince of a different 
family, ahich is at variance with the Hindu accounts. Colonel Wilford consi- 
ders Vanuasua to be their Debsalim, who was a member of the former royal 
family. The inscription leaves it uncertain, what degree of relationship sub- 
sisted been Cuimunpa and his successor, as. the term Asmdz, from him, may 
imply either genealogical or chronological descent: the epithet, Lord of the 
Shore, (Tatinipati) is remarkable. According to Colonel Wilford, who follows 
the Mohammedan writers, CuXmunpa was deposed in a. p. aes or fourteen 
years later than the date given by Major Tod. | 


Durwasna, according to Major Tod, abdicated the throne, but dduljazl 
refers this:abdication to Kumina Pata. In placeof the Kananeva of ‘the 
inscription, Col. Wilford has a Visana, or Kenna Deva, who he considers to 
be the prince mentioned on the Lat of Firoz Shah, AR. VIL. but this seems to 
be quite unfotinded. The Visata Deva, of:the Dehli mscription, is the son of 


| 
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Vectra, but Karapeva is the son of Bufwa. He must have reigned also before 
a. D. 1100, but the inscription on the La is dated 1164. Itclearly, therefore, 
has noreference toa Prince of Guzerat. According to Major Tod, Sropaa 
Raza, termed Jaya Sinua, wasa warlike and victorious sovereign, who subdued 
the territory of Narnaverma, the grandson of Buosa, and took him prisoner. 
We shall have occasion to revert to this subject. Naraverma, as it appears 
from inscriptions found at Ujayin, and translated by Mr. Colebrooke, 
(R. A. S. 'T. i, 232,) died in S. 1190, (a. p. 1134,) and his defeat and capture, 
by SropHa [asa, were therefore possible occurrences. 


Kumara P&xa, according to Abulfazl, made choice of a private station 
during his predecessor’s reign, on what account does not appear. This prince 
is remarkable for his conversion to the Jain faith, and patronage of the cele- 
brated teacher and writer, Hemacuanpra. We learn from.a paper in the first 
volume of the Bombay Transactions, that he reigned at Putten, in S. 1230, or 
A.D. 1174, which harmonises well enough with the dates derived from other 
authorities. Hemacuanpra acknowledges the patronage of KumAna PA&ry, 
and composed his account of the different Jinas, and their principal followers, 
at his express desire. He makes this prince entitle Sppua Rasa, his elder 
brother, (Asmat Parvaja Siddha Raja) so that Major Wilford was wrong in 
supposing him to be the lawful heir, in preference to that monarch, 


The period that follows the reign of Asayapiua, offers some particulars, 
which it is difficult to reconcile with the accounts given by the Mohammedan 
writers, The last prince of the dynasty, mentioned in the inscriptions, is 
Bufma, the younger brother of Méxa, the son of AyayapALa, who was him- 
self the paramount sovereign in a. b. 1209 and 1231. 


According to dAéulfazl, however, the dynasty terminated with Moxa, 
or, a8 he terms him, Lakumut, after a reign of eight years, and a sovereignof 
3K 
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a different family succeeded, named Brrp Moot, who reigned twelve years; 
to him succeeded Bripeo, who reigned thirty-four, and he was succeeded by 
Buima, who reigned forty-two years. Computing his series of years, from 
the deposition of Jamunp, in A. D. 1025, Laxumut must have reigned from 
A.D. 1186 to 1194, and Bufma from a. p. 1240 to 1282. The Bufma of his 
list, can scarcely be that of the inscriptions, therefore, by whom the whole 
of the interval, during which he states Brrp Moon and Beitpeo to have 
reigned, must have been occupied, agreeably to the dates of those records. 


Again, we find from other authorities, that, instead of the limited reign 
assigned by Abulfazl to Laku Mot, there is reason to extend it very con- 
siderably, and the Lacaw Raya of Mrrxuonp, whose accountis translated 
by D’Hernetor, and who is clearly the same with Laxn Mut, is said to have 
reigned eighty years, until attacked and deposed by Monammen Kurs, 
which Colonel Witrorp supposes might have happened about a. p. 1209. 
It is very doubtful, however, if Monammen Kuizif ever invaded Guzerat, 
although Monammep Guont and Kutrep ap Din led their armies against the 
province at periods which are the source of some further perplexity. 


Mouammep Guont is said to have been defeated in a. p. 1178, by Buia 
Deva, the King of Guzerat, which carries that prince, therefore, further back 
than his predecessor, Muta, in Abulfazi’s chronology. Kurres was encountered 
at various dates between 1198 and 1202, which, according to Mirkhond, would 
fall also in the reign of Mtta, by the same prince, or Buima Deva, whose 
reign, from the joint testimony of the different records, is thus made to extend 
from 1178 to 1231, or 47 years, including the period assigned by Abulfazi to 
fiye princes, or all those from Jay Sivm to the Bufma, who succeeded Beit Dio. 


It is not unlikely that Bufara, when first opposed to the Mohammedans, was 
only his brother’s general, or he might have been associated in the govern- 
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ment as Yuva Raja, or young king. In 1209 he reigned alone, and it is not 
impossible that he continued to reign sometime after 1231, so that the joint 
reigns of himself and his brother may have afforded some foundation for the 
length of the supposed reign of Lacam Raya. In the list of Guzerat prin- 
ces consulted by Cotonei Witrorp, he found but one prince corresponding 
to Méxa, called Barumuxa, who was succeeded by Buata Buima Deo, and 
this last, he considers to have furnished Adulfas! with his Bem Deo and 
Buim. It seems very possible, therefore, that instead of the four princes of 
the Ayin Akberi, we should have but two, Méxa, named Laxsumana, or Vira 
and Buima Deva. There must, however, have been a second prince of the 
latter denomination, or his reign must have extended much beyond the limit 
of the inscriptions, and to a period of very improbable duration, if we are to 
place any trust in the chronology of Adulfazl. It cannot be very far wrong, 
from the accuracy with which it approximates to the date of a succeeding 
prince. 


We have another prince in the list of apparently paramount sovereigns, 
ina different inscription, and at an interval, which implies some intermediate 
prince or princes, Sfranca Deva, in whose reign an edict is promulgated by 
Visata Deva, governor of Chandrévati dated S. 1350 (a. p. 1294). ‘There is 
also an apparent allusion to a person named Kerewa, who, with others, was in 
opposition to the sovereign, but the passage is incorrectly transcribed : andits 
exact purport cannot be made out. Saranc Deo and Kurray,'are the two 
last Hindu princes in Abujfazi’s list, and reigned from a. p. 1292 to 1320, 
It was in the reign of the latter, that the kingdom fell a prey to Mohammedan 
invaders, 


The Chaulukya House appears, in these inscriptions, to have been divided 
into several collateral branches, and, besides the main line, the sovereigns of 
Guzerat, we have two subsidiary dynasties. One of these is here distinguished 
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asthe Anahilla branch, for want of a better designation, but as one with 
Patten, that city was the capital of the royal branch. The last-named in 
this family, VigapHavata, however, is described as a Mahamandaleswara in 
the reign of Bufata, and the especial patron of the hereditary ministers, 


- ‘Trex Pata and Vastu Pita, who were inhabitants of Anahilla. VinapHAvALA 


_ also bears the title of Réna. The ministers are declared to be members of 


the Prigvdta race, which is possibly a division of the Chaululyas, the name 


not having been met with as that of a distinct tribe. 


The rulers of Chandrévati, a city at the foot of the western face of 
the Arbuda mountain, about fourteen miles east of Adu, appear to bea dis- 


‘tinct race, the Paramdra, or Puar Rajputs, who are, at present, one of the 


military tribes of Guzerat. The inscription No. XVIII. v. 32, describes the 
legendary orgin of this tribe, from the sacrificial fire of Vasisutua, on the 
mountain Arbuda. According to Major ‘Tod, the founder of this family, 
was Arpila, or Adipati, but no mention of him occurs in the inscription. 
YasopHavata, the individual named there, was, in all probability, the first 
who was associated in the alliance or service of the Guzerat prince, KumAnra 
Pita, having defeated Vania, the king of Mdlava, in his invasion of the 
country. His sons, Dudniversua and Praniapana, were also military chief- 
tains in the same service, and encountered enemies more formidable than 
their M@lava neighbours. According to Fertsura, Kurres, the general of 
Monimmep Gont, sustained, about 1192, a severe defeat in Guzerat, by the 
prince of Narwalla and his allies. In 1196, he revenged his disgrace by a 
victory over the combined armies of Burm Dero, with his allies Walin and 
Daraparis, in the first of whom we recognise the Bufma, and in his allies, the 
Prautkpan and Duintversua of the inscription (XVI.) which is dated 
A.D. 1209, or thirteen years later. Major Tod was misinformed in stating 
Dufniversna as the last of the Param&nas, as his son and grandson are named 
im inscription XVIII. 
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The inscription No, X.i(v. 42 and 46,) records the successful aid given by 
two chiefs of another tribe, ofthe Guiila Rajputs, to the Guzerat prince, against 
the Mohammedans. | It is possible that the first, Jarrnza Sinn, was one of the 
confederacy against Kurres, butit isnot clear to what aggression Samara SiNu, 
the son of ‘Trya Sinn, could have been opposed; as the period at which he | 
flourished, about a. p. 1286, preceded, by eleven years, the nearest invasion | 
on record, thatof ALtLauppiIx. The events might have occurred in the reign 
of Bauin, although we are told his policy was directed to oppose the Moguls, 


rather than encroach upon his Hindu neighbours, 


The Guhila Rajputs, called Gohel by Abulfazl, and Goil by Lieutenant 
Macmunpo, are one of the leading tribes of Guzeraf: their genealogy is very 
fully detailed in inscription No. X.and it comprehends a name of great note in 
the traditions of the Hindus, that of Buosa, the third of the line. The precise 
date of the prince’s reign is not yet determined upon sufficient data, but we may, 
perhaps, be allowed to take it at a.p.. 1030. From Boga to Samana Siu, are 
twenty-one reigns, and the date of the latter, according to the inscription, is A.D. 
1286; giving, therefore, 256 years, or something mote than twelve years to a 
reign. An average, no doubt, rather low, but hot below the possible proportion 
ona long line of martial chiefs, and not sufficient, therefore, to invalidate the 
identity of this Buosa, with the celebrated monarch of Dhar. 

A more weighty objection, however, arises to their identification, fromthe 
tenour of an inscription found at Madhukara Gher, by Major Tod, the sub- 
stance of which isgiven byhim (T. R. A.S.i.223) and by which it appears, that 
the son of BHoya was named UpaydApirya, and that his son was NaraveermA,; 
who, by an inscription found at Ujayin, diedim 8. 1191, or a.p, 1135. If the 
Madhukara inscription be correctly interpreted, then Buosa could not have 
died much earlier than 1070, and we can scarcely suppose that twenty-one reigns 
occurred in 216 years, or at the rate of little more than ten years to a reign. 
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Even if this were admitted, the variety of names isnot to be reconciled, and the 
Buosa of Dhér, and of our inscriptions, must be different persons. It is worthy 
of notice, however, that the Ujjayin inscriptions, which name UpayvAbDITrYA 
and his descendants, make no mention of Burosa, and it seems rather singular, 
that the Madhukara inscription should omit the name of MunJa, Buosa’s 
predecessor, It may be observed also, that the Bhoja Cherttra, as quoted by 
Major Tod, calls the sons of Euoya, Deva Rasa and Vacnua Rasa (p. 924). 
In our list, we have a NanavermA, and the next name, KinrriverM{, 1s of pre- 
cisely the same import, as the Yasoverm& of Major Tod’s inscription. Whe- 
ther they are the same, cannot be averred, and the resemblance of names goes 
no further than in these two‘ instances out of the five, which occur in the Uj- 
jayin grants, (p. 231.) 


From the possession of Ariuda, by Samana Sina, the last on the Gu/ula 
roll, the district of Chandrdvafi had probably been made the reward of his 
aid to the Guzerat prince. ‘This district, however, whether as an indepen- 
dant principality, or a fief, did not long remain with this family, and Chandra- 
vati, with the mountain Arluda, came under the power of the Chauhan, Lunp- 
HA Deva, in A, p. 1321: the final subversion of the Guzerat kingdom, by the 
Mussulmans, no doubt having paved the way for the dismemberment of that 
monarchy and its dependencies, by every petty aggressor. We may probably. 
extend this line, by adding to it other two princes, as Teja Sinh and his son 
K&mnana Deva, who was lord of Chandrévati, in Samvat, 1394 (a. D. 13388.) 


Beyond this date we cannot trace, with any continuity, the fortunes of 
the holy mountains. It has, no doubt, since undergone a frequent change of 
masters, the record of which belongs to modern history, and may, no doubt, 
be easily traced upon the spot, if it should be thought to merit investigation, 
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ON THE | 
GEOGRAPHY AND POPULATION 


OF 


ASSAM. 





By CAPTAIN JOHN BRYAN NEUFVILLE, 
Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General. 


In taking a survey of the information lately acquired with regard to the 

Geography* and Population of Asam, it may be necessary to premise, that prior | 
to the occupation of Rangpur, the capital of Asam, during the late war, 
all accurate knowledge of these subjects terminated at that point, and that - 
the course of the Brakmaputra had been almost invariably laid down by 
Hydrographers from a northerly direction and origin, where it was supposed to 
derive its source from the range of mountains which gives birth to the Ganges. 





* Subsequently to the date of this Memoir, much additional information has been collected 


- with respect to the Geography of Asam. Several points, however, of much interest remain to be 


determined, on which account, any notice of them is, for the present, suspended. When the investi- 
gation is compleat, some of those members of the Society who are conversant with Geographical 
enquiry, will, it is be to hoped, communicate the result.— ole dy the Secretary, 
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Experience recently acquired dissipates this favourite hypothesis, and it 
now appears far more probable, (as indeed, has been asserted by the inhabi- | 
tants of Eastern Asam,) that the original rise of the Brahmaputra, or Lohit, 
takes place at the same point, whence flows the Zrawadi to the southward, 
through the heart of the Burman empire. 


The general course of the Lohit above Rangpur, is ina north-east direc- 
tion, gradually inclining to the eastward on approaching Sadiya, and is- 
suing through the hills from the Reservoir of the Brakmakund, situated in 
about the ninety-sixth degree of Longitude, and twenty-seventh degree north 
Latitude—beyond it, masses of snowy mountains extend to the eastward, 
whence, at a considerable distance, the Lofit is supposed to draw its first 
source. 


_ _Inmore tranquil times, the Brakmakund was a place of great pilgrimage, 
and is still held in reverence by the Hindus, as possessing peculiar sanctity. 


Having thus adverted to the general course of the stream, I shall pro- 
ceed in detail, commencing from the mouth of the Dikho river, where the 
map drawn by Ensign (now Lieutenant-Colonel Wood,) terminates, 


Quitting the mouth of the Dikho river, which flows from the southern 
hills, past Ghargaon and Rangpur, the channel of the Brahmaputra is 
found to pursue a northerly direction, inclining to east, for a considerable dis- 
tance, having on-its left bank deep jungle and high trees, which mark the : 
site of former populous villages now desolate, and their inhabitants carried 
into slavery by the Sinh-phos and other predatory tribes. 


. The Disang also unites at the mouth of the Dikho, flowing from the 


_ south-east, and passing the Bor Hath. 
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On the right bank is the island, called Mojauli, formed by the separa. 
tion of the Lohit into two branches, about twenty miles above Rangpur, 
and re-uniting at Solal Pat, near Maura’ Mukh: it was formerly populous 
and thickly studded with villages, of which there are now scarcely any vestiges. 
At the head of the Moauli, on the right bank is ‘the district of Sist, be- 
longing to Asam proper, which has suffered much from plunder and rapine 


* 


during the late convulsions, 


Ascending the Lohit, after a certain space, the mouth of the Bori Dihing 
appears on the left bank, which runs by Jaypur and Digl Ghat on the 
route pursued by the Burmese, and furnishes water-carriage thus far for the 
canoes of the country. The Bori Dihing flows from the hills consider- 
ably to the eastward and south of the Brahmakund, throwing off the Nowa 
Dihing in its course, which latter stream takes a north-west direction, and 
intersecting the Sinh-pho territory, empties itself into the Lohit, near 


- Sadiya: numerous tributary streams from the southern line of hills of the 


Nagpur tribes, flow into the Bori Dihing in its course, which cross the 
road followed by the Burmese, and materially add to the diffiulty of transit 
during the rainy season, 


Continuing on the left bank, which is every where covered by deep grass 


and forest jungle, the mouth of the Dihiré Nala presents itself, mark- 


ing the. western boundary of the district inhabited by the tribe called 
Morans, Mutteks, or Mowamarias, tributary to Asam. ‘The limits of this 
tract are bounded on the south by the Bort Dihing River, on the west by a 
line drawn between that stream and the mouth of the Didiri, on the north 
by the Brahmamira, and on the east by a line drawn from the Bori Dihing 
to a point opposite to the Kundil Nala, near Sadiya. The portions at present 
inhabited are entirely on the banks of the Dibra, which takes its. rise near 
the north-east angle, and intersects diagonally the entire tract. 
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The Mowamarias, or Morans, are subject to one Chief, called the Bar- 
senapati, who also acknowledges allegiance to his Lord Paramount, the 
Rajah of Asam: he has successfully maintained his independance, and pre- 
served his country from ravage during all the late convulsions, -as well from 
the Burmese, as the Sink-phos, and all the neighbouring predatory tribes. 


The Mowamarias are Hindus, worshippers exclusively of Vishnu; but they 
appear very negligent of the proper observances, and religious opinions of 
their faith, and are scarcely considered by the natives from our Provinces, as 
within the pale of Hinduism. They are almost as much addicted to plunder, 
as the wild tribes surrounding them, and were held in equal dread by the 
Asamese. ‘The present place of residence of the Barsenapati, is Banga Gora, 
onthe Dibiri, and is nearly centrical. The former capitals, called Bara and 
Chota Sakri, near the head of the.river, being too near the Sinh-pho border. 


Resuming the right bank above the head of the Mojouli, and the Sit 
district, the river pursues a tract now quite barren of culture, and covered 
with trees and jungle, until it approaches the first line of hills, and washes the 
country inhabited by the tribe of Miris, a nearly barbarous race, rudely 
armed with bows and arrows, and differing altogether in language, appear- 
ance, and manners from the inhabitants of Asam proper. They have some 
villages on the bank, of which Motgaum is principal, having been recently 
re-peopled by the Gavm, or chief, who resumed his allegiance to the Asam 
government, and claimed protection from the hill dors, his neighbours. 
The Miris, as well as the Abors, are very expert in the management of 
the bow: they make use of a deadly vegetable poison to tip their arrows, 
which grows in the hills of the Mishmi and Bor Abor tribes, and is much 
prized : they employ it also to kill wild animals, whose flesh is not rendered 
unwholesome by its operation. The country inhabited by the Miris, ex- 
tends from the. Sisi district to the Dihong river, which flowing from the 
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northern hills, empties itself into the summit near Sildini Mukh, (so called 
from the numerous fragments of rock and stones). The accounts given by all 
of the course of the Lokit, from the Brakmakund, and above this point, are 
so corroborative, and so supported by geographical appearances, that I enter- 
tain little doubt as to the general accuracy of our knowledge regarding it, 
and have ceased to consider that stream, as any longer possessing claims to 
paramount interest. I therefore pause at the Dihong, the very great bulk of 
which, added to many peculiar circumstances related of its supposed source 


and passage, unite in rendering it an object of the greatest importance in the 


pursuit of scientific enquiry, as to it alone can we look for any prospect of the 
realization of the generally received theory, attributing a northern origin to 
a branch of the Brahmaputra. 


The existence of a very large river called the Sri Lohit, (or sacred stream) 
running at the back of the mountainous ranges, appears to be too generally 
asserted to be altogether void of foundation, but I am totally unable to ascer- 
tain the direction of its course, and can only reconcile the contradictory ac- 
counts by supposing it to separate into two branches taking opposite channels ; 
one of these flowing from east to west, is said to discharge its waters into the 
Dihong, periodically with the rainy season, and the arguments in favour of 
this statement, are supported by very strong data. The opening in the 
mountainous ranges through which the Dihong issues, is sufficiently defined 
to authorize the opinion of its being the channel of a river, and that there is a 
communication with the plains of the north, has been shewn by fatal experience. 


In the reign of Raseswar, little more than half a century ago, a sudden 
and overwhelming flood poured from the Dihong, inundating the whole 
country, and sweeping away, with a resistless torrent, whole villages, and 
even districts: such is described to have been its violence, that’ the general 
features of the country, and the course of the river, were materially altered 
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by it. This flood continued. for about fifteen days, during which time vari- 
ous agricultural and household implements, elephant trappings, and numerous 
articles belonging to a race, evidently social and civilized, of pastoral and 


agricultural habits, were washed down in the stream, 





This. circumstance, which does not seem to admit of any doubt, must. 


establish satisfactorily, the existence of a passage from the north to a stream 


connected with the Brahmaputra, and its. communication, either perennial, 
periodical, or occasional, with a considerable river of the northern plains. 
All the accounts received by me, concur in calling this river the Sri Lohit, 
and that it. takes its original rise from the upper or inaccessible Brahma. 
kund, (as recorded in their sacred traditions,) at the same spot with the, 
Buri Lohit, or Brahmaputra, It must be a stream of great importance, 
as it is familiar to all the various tribes with. whom I have held. intercourse. 
The Dihong river, therefore, as being. supposed to unite with it, I consider 
as the point of keenest interest in the extension of geographical knowledge. 


Near the confluence of the. Dihong with the Lodit, is also that of the 
Dibong, (a minor stream) which also issues, from the northern hills, but 
considerably to the eastward of the Dihong, and the hilly space between, is 
inhabited by the Abors, a rude hill race, populous and independant, of whom 
the more powerful, called Bor Abors, occupy the inner, more lofty, and. se-. 
cure ranges. Of the manners and customs. of these sayage tribes, we have, 
as yet, but little information, for up tothe period of my quitting Sadiya, 
none of them had been inspired with sufficient confidence to visit us. A list 
of the names of chiefs on the first, or lowest range, as given to me, will be 
found in the Appendix, (I.) 





Above the mouths of the Dihong. and Dibong, and the Miri territory, 
the river passes. ‘through the district of Sadiya, the capital of pe l of. 
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the same name, is situated about six miles inland, on the Mundi Nala. 
This district is also tributary to Asam, and properly a part of it, but is now 
nearly, laid waste, and inhabited principally by refugee Ahamptis and Ma- 
luks, driven by the Srnk-phos from their original seats to the south-east. 
It is governed bya Khampti Prince, who has assumed the Asamese title of 
Sadiya Khawa Gohein, claiming the same descent from the god Jndra, with 
the Rajas of Asam, the chiefs of the Mowamarias, Shams, &c. 


The Khamptis of Sadiya and its neighbourhood emigrated towards the 
plains, now occupied by the Sink-phos, in the reign of Raseswar, or Raja 
Gavrinirn, within the last half century, at which time that part of the terri- 
tory remained in its original integrity. They obtained permission to. esta- 


blish themselves on the Theinga, and settled at Laffi-bori, where they re- 


mained till the flight of Raja Gauninirn, during the civil wars, when they 
took forcible possession of Sadiya, ejecting the then Sadiya Khawa 
Golicin, and reducing the Asamese inhabitants to slavery—they have main- 
tained it, uniting with the Burmese interest, during their invasion and oc- 
cupation. ‘They seem to be a tall, fair, and handsome race, particularly im 
the higher classes, far superior, in personal ee to the tribes surrounds 
ing them. 


In their religious: worship and observances, there is no perceptible dif- 
ference: between them and the Burmese Shans, who. are all Budihists. 
The only idols adored are \Gaurama, and his:sainted disciples, but they seem: 
extremely ignorant of the, principles and tenets: of their own faith, The 
Khamplis, assert, that from the opposite sides: of a lofty mountain, called 
Doi Sao, Pha, rising from the midst:of four others of stupendous altitude, 

He eastward of Asam, and separating it. from their country, spring the 
Sri, Lohaty the Lohit:of Asam,.or the Brakmapufra, and the Jrawadi, the 
last ‘flowing. south. to Ava. About twelve. miles: to the north-east: of: 
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Sadiya is Sonapur, formerly a strong frontier post of the Asam Government, 
beyond which the river ceases to be navigable, except to the canoes of the 
country. The surface of the Sadiya district consists chiefly of rich allu- 
vial soil, admirably adapted to the cultivation of rice and other produce 
requiring moisture: it furnishes two crops annually, but the inhabitants sels 
dom till a sufficiency of land, to ensure them against scarcity and famine. 


Returning to the left bank of the Lohit, opposite the district of Sadiya, 
and where that of Sena Pati ends, lies the country inhabited by some tribes of 
Sinh-phos, accessible principally by two rivers, the Now Dehing and Theinga, 
which issue from the eastern and south-eastern hills, and fall into the Brahmas 
puira, about ten miles above the Parallel of Sadiya, 


The tract of country on this side of the hills, now occupied by the Sinh- 
pho tribes, was originally part of Asam, and inhabited by the native subjects 
of that Government. ‘These were dispossessed by the encroachments of their 
hill neighbours, commencing with a period of about forty years, until the 
latter eventually established themselves on the fertile low lands which they at’ 


‘present hold. As utter havoc and desolation marked their progress, they 


formed new settlements, bearing the names of their original seats in the high 
lands, or, more properly speaking, taking the designation of the chiefs, by 
which it appears their place of residence is always known, as Bisa Gaum, 
Dajja Gaum, &c. which are the patronymics of the chief, and are also used as 
the names of their principal towns, The Sinh-phos are nominally divided into 
twelve Gawms, or clans, and the term * The Twelve Chiefs,” is used to ex. 
press the collected body of the race. Of these, Bisa Gaum, Daffa Gaum, Satu 


Gaum, and Lattora, are considered the most influential, but have no authori. 


ty, by right, over the otliers: each is governed by its own chief, called Ghaj 
Gaum, and all act separately, in concert, or adversely, as circumstances and 
inclination may dictate : indeed, they seem to be held together by no bond of. 
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union or fraternity, and rarely to co-operate, except for some temporary pur- 
pose of plunder. Of late years they have taken advantage of the weakness 
of the Asam Government, and have carried their ravages with fire and 
sword beyond the capital, Rangpur, laying waste the whole country, as far as 
Jorhath, and carrying off the wretched inhabitants into slavery: both banks 
of the river have been swept by their depredations, and the number of cap. 
tives stated to have been carried off appears almost incredible, Of these the 
greater part have been sold to the hill Sink-phos, Khamltis, Shéms, &c., but 
many of those retained for domestic and agricultural services in the Asamese 
lowlands, were liberated by the advance of the British detachments. 


In the hills to the eastward of the pass to Ava, (the western hills being 
inhabited by the Nagas) and the country beyond them, are the original pos- 
sessions of the Sinh-phos, whence, as before stated, they have descended into 
upper Asam. In endeavouring to trace their manners, customs, and tradi- 
tions, there is great discrepancy and contradiction between the accounts of the 
different chiefs, although, in some material points, they agree, 


The statement given by the Bisa Gaum, the most intelligent of them, 
appears to be the most consistent, and I therefore follow it, leaving the fabulous 
portions to be brought up in the Appendix (No. IL) By his account, in which 
he agrees with the others, the Sinh-phos were originally created and establish- 
ed on a plain at the top of the mountain, called Mujai Singra Bhim, situated 
at a distance of two months journey from Sadiya, between the country of the 
Bor Khamtis and the border of China, and washed by a river called Sri Lohit, 
flowing in a southerly direction to the Zrawadi - during their sojourn there, 
they were immortal, and held celestial intercourse with the planets and all 
heavenly intelligences, following the pure worship of one supreme being ; but 
on their descending to the plains, they fell into the common lot of huma- 
nity, and haying been obliged to embrue*their hands in the blood of men 

30 
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and animals, for subsistence and in self-defence, soon adopted the idolatries 
and superstitions of the nations around them, since which period twenty-one 
generations have passed away. 
| ‘ be 

In their migration from east to west (following the account of the Bisa 
Gaum,) they reached [after a certain number of stages (App. III.) ] the stream 
called Turing Pini, near old Bisa Gaum, or the Bijantin-yua of our maps, which 
takes its rise on the south side of the range, called Patkoi, between Asam and 
the Shdm country, runing to Hukhung (old Bisa) Munkhung, or Mogaum, and 
eventually to the Jrawadi, where it takes the names of Samokhtura. The north 
dide of the Patkoi hill is also said to give birth to the Nowa and Bori Dihing. 


The leading chiefs in this expedition are said to have been those of Bisa, 
Kultung, Satao, and Nanla, whose descendants are now widely spread over the 
country. 


They appear to have been independant of the powerful nations around 
them, and their form of Government to have consisted in a number of sepa- 
rate chiefships, or Gawms, of equal rank and authority, yet oceasionally pos- 
sessing comparative weight and influence, from superior ability or resources. 
The principal division amongst them appears to be into two classes. The 
Sink-phos proper, and the Kézs, the latter being an inferior, though not ser- 
vile race, and distinguishable only by name, The Sinh-phos, as far as I could 
understand, seem to be divided into four nominal castes, or tribes, called 
Thengat, Mayang, Lubrang and Mivip. 

When in their own country, and before the plunder of Asam furnished 
them with slaves, they appear to have cultivated their lands, and carried on 
all other purposes of domestic life, by means of a species of voluntary servitude, 
entered into by the poorer and more destitute individuals of their own people, 
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who, when reduced to want, were in the habit of selling themselves into bond- 
age, either temporarily, or for life, to their chiefs or more prosperous neigh- 
bours. They sometimes resorted to this step, in order to obtain wives of the 
daughters, and in either case, were incorporated with the family, performing 
domestic and agricultural service, but under no degradation. Sinh-phos, in 
this state of dependance, were called Gi#m Lao. In the succession to patrimo- 
nial property, the mode of division, as described by them, appears most sin- 
gular; the eldest and youngest sons dividing every thing between them; 
the eldest taking the landed estate, or place of settlement, with the title ; the 
latter, the personals ; while the intermediate brethren, where any exist, are en 
tirely excluded from all participation, and remain with their families, attach- 
ed to the chief, as during the life time of the father. 

As a striking example of this custom, the Gaums of Bisa and Satao, 
from whom I derived my information, adduced the case of their common an- 
cestor, a Safao Gaum, seven generations back, who at his. death, left three 
sons, from whom the families of the present Safao Gaum, Bisa Gaum, and 
Walyait Gaum, are descended. Of these, Satao Gaum, the eldest, succeeded 
to the chiefship and land, while Wakyait Gaum removed to another part of 
the country, taking all the cattle and personal property, and leaving the 
Bisa Gaum to seek his own fortune: the descendants of this last have now 
acquired, by their own enterprize or ability, an ascendancy both in wealth and 
influence over the others, 

The Gaum of Sétora is a Kéku, but has. elevated himself ‘by his re-~ 
sources to an equality of estimation with the Sink-pho chiefs, .and Js consi- 
dered as amongst the most influential. 


The religion of the Sink-phos, appears to be a strange mixture of all the 
various idolatries and superstitions of the nations, with whom they have inter. 
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- , 
course, and to have no fixed principles common to the whole tribe. The osten. 
sible worship is that of Gautama, whose temples and priests are found in all 
their principal villages, and have evidently, as also by their own account, been 
borrowed from the Shdms and Khamtis. “They are also in the habit of deify- 
ing any Sink-phos whom they may chance to kill in action, during a fray with 
some other tribe or village, and of sacrificing to them as their penates ; and in 
every case of emergency, such as famine, pestilence, or danger, they make of- 
ferings to the Megh Deota, god of the elements, of clouds and stones, (called 
also Ningsckis ) sacrificing buffaloes, hogs, and cocks. The skulls of buffaloes so 
offered up are, afterwards, hung up in their houses, in memorial of their 
piety. 5 


Polygamy, without restriction, is followed by the Sink-phos, and they 
make no distinction between the children born to them of Asamese or foreign 
mothers, and those of the pure Sink-phos. They reject, with horror, the 
idea of infanticide, under any shape or pretext. 

The custom observed in their funerals varies according to the quality of 
the deceased, and the manner of his death. ‘Those of the lower classes being 
buried almost immediately, while the chiefs are generally kept in state for 
two or more years, the body being removeil to some distance during the pro- 
gress of decomposition, after which it is placed in a coffin; and again restored 
to the house, where it remains surrounded by the insignia of rank used dur- 
ing life The body of the Gaum of Gakhind, was found by us in this state, 
on taking possession of the stockade in June last, and had lain there more 
than two years. 


a = 


_, _ 2m the Narrative of Captain Cook’s first Voyage to Otabeite will be found a remarkable coin- 
cidenee between the Funeral ceremonies of the Islanders, and those now described of the Sinh- 
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The reason assigned by them for this custom is, to avoid the danger of 


drawing down on them feuds with the more remote branches of the family, 
spread in different directions, who would consider it a deadly insult, were the 
corpse to be interred without due intimation being given, and they thus delay 
performing the final rites until replies shall have been received from every 
member entitled to that compliment. Atthe proper time, the corpse is in- 
terred, and a monument of earth, confined by bamboo matting, of a peculiar 
form, erected over it. 

If the deceased met his fate by any violent means, they also sacrifice a 
buffaloe, the head of which they fasten as a memorial in the centre of a large 
cross of wood of the Saint Andrew’s form—but, if on the contrary, the case 
is one of natural death, they omit this ceremony, saying, that the gods have-vo- 
luntarily taken him to themselves, . 


The native arms of the Sinh-phos are the Dhao, a short square-ended - 


sword, an ablong wooden shield, the spear and bow, but they are partial 
to musquets of which they have a few, but are unable to preserve in an effici- 
ent state. The soil of the Asamese lowlands, occupied by the Sinh-phos, 
is extremely fertile, consisting almost entirely of a surface of rich alluvial earth, 

on a gravelly basis. It yields two crops annually, and is adapted in an admir« 
able degree to rice cultivation, being well watered by numerous streams. 
The sugar-cane, indian-corn, &c. &c. would also thrive. The depopulation 
of the district, and the predatory habits of its present occupants, however, 
have materially diminished cultivation, and the greater part of the country is 
now overrun with the rankest jungle—nor is this evil likely to be remedied 


under a considerable lapse of time, the assumption of their Asamese slaves , 


having reduced the Sinh-phos to the necessity of their own exertions, either 

in the raising or purchase of gran. To the former, though attended with 

little comparative labor from the natural fertility of the soil, the present 
3 P 
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generation seem very averse, never personally engaging in either pastoral or 
agricultural pursuits, which were conducted by the slaves, who bore a pro- 
portion to their masters, of at least fifty to one. The Sinh-pho chiefs 
seem, at the same time, fully sensible of the value of the possessions they have 
acquired on the fertile plains over their original seats in the hills, and I have 
no doubt, but that seeing the necessity of submitting, they will settle into 
order and tranquillity, and that, by a gradual amelioration in their habits and 
character, their descendants may become peaceable and valuable subjects. 

The post of Sadiya is nearly encircled, at a distance of from thirty to 
fifty miles, by lines of mountains, behind which are more lofty ranges covered 
with eternal snow—from which the Dihong and Dibong rivers flow from 
the north, the Lo/it east, and the Theinga and Now Dihing, more to the 
southward, where the hills decrease in height, and present the pass to Ava, 
of which I shall speak hereafter. 


The portion of hills of the lower ranges, between the heads of the Dihongr 
and Dibong, I have already described as the territory of the Abors : more to the 
eastward of them, on the line of hills including the opening of the Brahma- 
kund, is the district of Mishmis, another numerous hill tribe, differing only 
in name from the others. (Appendix No. IV.) 


Beyond this mountainous region extends the grand field of enquiry and 
interest, if any credit be due to the opinion universally prevalent here respect- 
ing the nations inhabiting those tracts. The country to the eastward of 
Bhot, and the northward of Sadiya, extending on the plain beyond the 
- mountains, is said to be possessed by a powerful nation called Aolvas, or 
Kultas, who are described as having attained a high degree of advancement 
and civilization, equal to.any of the nations of the East. The power, domi- 
nion, and resources of the Kulta Raja are stated to exceed by far those of 
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Asam, under its most flourishing circumstances, and in former times, a com- 
munication appears to have been kept up between the states, now long discon- 
tinued. 


To this nation are attributed the implements of husbandry and domes- 
tic life, washed down by the flood of the Dihong before mentioned. Of their 
peculiar habits and religion, nothing is known, though they are considered to 
be Hindus, a circumstance which, from their locality, I think most unlikely, 
and in all probability arising merely from some fancied analogy of sound, 
the word Kolita being used.in Assamese to signify the Khaet caste. There 
is said to be an entrance to this country from upper Asam, by a natural tunnel 
under the mountains; but such is obviously fabulous, at least to the assumed 
extent. All accounts agree in stating, that a colony of Asamese, under two 
sons of a Bara Gohein, about eight generations back, took refuge in the 
country of the Kolitas, on the banks of the Sri Lohit, whence, till within 
about two hundred years, they, at intervals, maintained a correspondence with 
the parent state, They were hospitably received by the Kulfa Raja, who 
assigned lands to them for a settlement, and they had naturalized and inter- 
married with the inhabitants. Since that period, however, no trace either 
of them, or of the Kultas, had been fpund until the flood of the Dihong exhi- 
bited marks of their existence, or of that of a nation resembling them in an 
acquaintance with the useful arts. 


The plains to the eastward of the Kulfa country, beyond the Mishmis, 
is well known as the country of the Zama, or the Yam Sink Raja, a 
nation also independant, and said to be frequently engaged in hostility with 
Kultas. The inhabitants are described as a warlike equestrian race, clothed 
something after the European manner, in trowsers and quilted jackets, and 
celebrated for their breed of horses. There is a pass to the Lama country, 
through the Mishmi hills, a little to the northward of the Brahmakund, a jour- 
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ney of twenty days, which was described by a man, who accomplished seven.- 


teen: it is practicable only toa mountaineer, and appears to present almost 
insuperable difficulties. He states, that on two occasions, the traveller is 
obliged to swing himself across precipices by the hands and feet, on a rope 
of cane stretched from rock to rock. (Appendix No. V.) 


. To the southward of that tract, and eastward of the Brakmakund, lies 
the country inhabited by the Bor Khamtis, from whom the Khamtis of 
Sadiya are sprung. They are Buddhists, of the same worship as the Bur. 
mese, Shams, &c., and claim divine origin, Through their country, they 
state, the Jrawadi flows towards Ava, taking its rise from the hills, dividing 
them from Asam and the Mishmts. I have been furnished with a route 
from Sadiya by the Theinga, (Appendix No. VI. ) 


The principal difficulty which I have experienced in tracing the route 
from Rangpur into Ava, from various sources of information, has arisen less 
from any actual differences of statement than from the discordant dialects and 
mode of pronunciation of the people. Thus, although, the Asamese, the 
Khamiis, Sinh-phos, and Burmese, from whom I made enquiries, all seem 
to agree as to the general distance and direction, yet each gave a different 
route, and seemed to have no acquaintance with those of the others, Two 
rallying points, however, became established, namely, Namrup, or Namhog, 
second of the map, on this side of the hills, and old Bisa, or Biyanun Yua, 
on the other. | 


the first correction requisite in the Burmese route, laid down in the 
map, is at the commencement, quitting Rangpur, whence the road should 
take a north-easterly direction, until it reaches the entrance of the pass near 
Bisa Gong, at the junction of the Bori and Nowa Dihing rivers. This road, 
after crossing the Disang, near Bor Hath, and the Bori Dihing at Jypur, 
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skirts the northern base ofthe Naga hills, and follows the course of the Bor 
Diking. The names of many stages in the map being clearly traceable, 
Thus, Borhaps Chowka, for the Asamese Bor Hath Chokey ; Tapan, the 
Lipang Nala, Tuongria and Namhog, for Kuonkreea Namroop, Phake 
Yua for Wakyet, and Namhog second, for the valley and post of Namrup, in 
the entrance to the passes. This should more properly be placed about the 
twenty-seventh degree of north latitude, and 95° 40’ east longitude. Tapha 
Kamyua, I conclude to be old Daffa Gaum, which is situated in that direc. 
tion. Nun Nun is common to both. Poa-puo is the Patkoi hill, near which 


the original boundary of Asam and the Shim country was fixed. Thiki- 


faon (a high hill) is called, by the Khamtis, Lakka, and the Thekkee Nala, 
Tashyait. Beganoonyooa, or H ukhiéng, of the Burmese, is old Bisa Gaum, 
the original seat and possession of the Sinh-phos of that tribe and name, 

where some of them still remain, and preserve their allegiance to the present 

chief, whose influence extends through the entire intermediate space in the 

passes. The distance from Ndmrup to old Bisa, notwithstanding the 

difficulties of transit, accomplished by all in ten days, by marches described as 
from day-break till noon. It has been regularly traversed for a series of years, 

and is universally asserted to present no difficulties of any formidable nature: 

indeed, the greater part is described as being excellent, winding round the 
high hills, and, except in one or two instances, with no very great angle of 
acclivity. Water is in abundance throughout, except at two places, the 
fourth halt from N4mrup, and at the hill of Thikitaon, where it is scarce, but 
not altogether deficient. Further particulars of this route, from different 
authorities, will be found in the Appendix No. VII. 
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No. I. Page 336, 

Villages of the Abor Chiefs, on the lower range from the West to East. 

1. Tani Gaom, nearly north of Silan Mukh, between the Bingoomade and Salang Hills. 

2. Tasi Tarin Gaom, between the Salang and Dokhang Hill. | 

3. Takbang Gaom, on the Alluremah Hill. 

4. Takrém Gaom, on the Bohmadi Hill. 

5. Bassinpong Gaom. 

6, ‘Tabit Gaom. 

7. Litung Gaom. 

8 Tibang Gaom. 

9, Lalli Gaom. ; 
10. Tangépisang Gaom. 
ll. Mia Rekhia Gaom, 
12. Tengi Pah Gaom. 
13. Kangirn Gaom. 
14. Tepokh Gaom. 

No. IL. Page 339. 
. By the Bisa Gam, or Chief of the Singh-pho Clan of Bisa. 


In the beginning, the Great Gosein, (the Supreme Being,) created man, and regarded him 
with especial kindness and favour. He gave him the whole earth to dwell in and enjoy, but for- 
bade him bathing or washing in the river called Rémsita, under a threatened penalty of being 

. devoured by the Rakias, (Demon,) and totally destroyed as the forfeit of his disobedience. That 
if, on the contrary. he refrained, Rékhas should have no power over him, and he should inherit the 
earth eternally, 


= 
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Mankind, however, soon disobeyed the injunction, and the whole race was devoured by A4- 
hhas, with the exception of a man called Siri Jia, and his Wife Phaksat, 

These were seated under a tree, when the Gosein caused a Parrot, perched on a bough, to 
speak, and give them warning to avoid the North, and fly te the Southward, by which they would 
escape from Mdkhas's hands. The man Siré Jia obeyed, but Phaksat took the other road, 
and fell into the clutches of Rakhas. When Siri Jia saw Phaksat in the power of the De- 
mon, he was divided from them by the river Ram Sita, the forbidden stream, and forgetting, or 
disregarding the prohibition, he immediately crossed it to her rescue, and was also taken by AdtAas, 
who prepared to devour them. In the act, however, of lifting them to hia mouth, a flame issued 
from all parts of his body, and consumed him on the spot, since which time ng Réthasas have been 
seen on the earth, in a palpable shape. 

The great Gosein having then fully instructed Siri Jia and Phaksat in all useful know- 
ledge, placed them on the Majai Sangra-bidém hill, and from them, the present race of men are 


By the Satao Gam, or Chief of the Clan Satao of Sink-phos. 

The Sinh-phos came originally from a place situated two months’ journey from Satao Gaom, 
and peopled the earth. 

The race of man having killed and roasted buffaloes and pigs, which they devoured, without 
offering up the prescribed portions in sacrifice to the gods, the Supreme Being, in his anger, sent an 
universal deluge, which covered the earth, and destroyed the whole race of man, with the exception 
of two men called Awng-litang and Kuliyang, and their Wives, whom he warned to take re- 
fuge on the top of the Singra Bhim Hill, which remained above the waters: from them the present 
race are descended. 

A Brother and Sister belonging to a race superior to man were also saved. The Supreme 
Being directed them to conceal themselves under a conical mound of earth, taking with them two 
cocks, and nine spikes of bamboo, the latter they were to stick through the sides of the mound, and 
pull them out one by one daily. They did so for eight days, but the cocks took no notice. On 
drawing out the ninth, the light appeared through, and the cocks crew, by which they knew that the 
waters had subsided. They then went out, and as they were in search of fire they encountered the 
old woman belonginz to the Demon Rdkhas, who endeavoured to seize thee : they, however, effected 
their escape to the ninth heaven, where they were deified, and are sacrificed to by the SinA-pios, 
with cocks and pigs, | 

The name of the brother is Kai-jan, and the sister Ginng. 
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| By the Sadiya Khawa Gohein, the Khamti Prince of Sadiya. 

The race of men having fallen into every kind of iniquity, the Supreme Being, “called by wus 
Soar Mittia, but worshipped by all nations under different names"® determined on destroying it, 
and creating it anew. With this view, he gave warning in a visien to four holy Goheins, directing Fe 
them to take shelter in the heaven, Merw (called by the Khamtis Noi Sao Pha, ) and then caused 
seven suns to appear, which burnt up the whole earth, and destroyed every thing on it. After which, 
there came violent rains which washed away all the cinders and ashes, and refreshed and re-fertilized 
the earth. 

The four Goheins then descended, and re-peopled it with a new race. 


No. ITL Page 340, 


Migrating from East to West, the Sinh-phos first established themselves on the plain of Kun- 
duyting, on a branch of the Sri Lohit. 

Thence to the hills, called Nangbrang-book, which are situated South-east from MukAing 
(or Bija-ndn-yéa, of the map) East of Bhanmo, and four or five days’ pay, from the Chinese 
border. 

Thence to the Hiltohing Hill, 

Thence to Pisa-Panf, Eastward of Hihhiing. 

Thence to Mining Pani, where they had an action with the Burmese a ioe were 
victorious, 

Thence to TiiAting Péni and old Bisa, or Hiakhing (Bija-ntin-yiia.) 





No. IV. Page S44. 


The Villages of the Mishmis, from West to East. 
1. Padi Miskmi, near the Dibong N. 
‘2. Gurai Mishmi, 
3. Tamager. 
4. Digaréi Mishmt, North of the Brahmakund : thence proceeding Easterly, within the Hilly 


ranges, are, 


ee 
* Literal interpretation of his words, 
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1]. Misa Gaowm. 

2. Kursang Myyung, a large populous place : to Began of the Bor Mishmts, or more | 
powerful, and thence to the confluence of a river called Mamni, with the Samid, which rung 
south, through the Khamii country, to Ava,-on the banks of which are the Aishmt villages of | 
Naman Gaom. 

Darku Gaorm. 
Aundon Gaom, 
Bisan Gaom. 
Bangu Gaom. 
Stkywet Gaom. 
Ninkhepoh Gaom, 
Fitsoul Gaom., 
Luding Gaom. 


penereners 
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Route through the Afshme hills to the country of the Lama. 


Quitting the Brakmakund, cross a cataract of the Lohit, by a rope of cane suspended across 

the precipice, to Philea Gaom, 
2. Cross the Tidang, also by a rope bridge, to Philsa Gaom. ; 

Nittingbang Gaom ‘ocircenen 
Sanga Gaom, 
Tasi Tibang Gaom. 
Leba Gaom, 
Midu Arwa: occupying seventeen days: thence three to the Lama city and fort on this 
side of the Sri Lodit. 


yep Sy 


No. VI. Page 346. 


1. From Sadiya to the mouth of the. Theinga, and cross the Brahkmaputra, 
On the left bank of the Theinga to Satao Gaom. 
To Simum Gaom, 

_ To Satora Guom, 
To Laffa Bari, 
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6. Cross the Theinga and Hiope rivers. 
¢. 7) Pass between the Lashang and Chihlai hills, and cross the Khope Nala, to the Phukkan 
—— : 
8. Pasa the village of Didamria Beter, and cross the Tumut Nala to the Tangut Nala, 


A 
= ; Say at 
= (all these Nalag run into the Now Dihing in the hills.) 


0, Cross the Tappan to the Tamgut. 
410. Pass the Memshung hill, and cross the Mukkotat Nala to Kamiu Gaom. 

1]. Cross the Dafa Pant, pass the village of Bujan, and cross the Nalahs of Juhi Pani, Jan 
Pini, Khope Panee, Lua Pant, Namaug Pénf, and the Diking, to Phakhung Gaom and Nimna Gaom. 

12. To Namshi Pani. 

18. To Swoppang. 

14. To the Mor Malike. 

15. To the shang hill, thence three days to the Bor Khamtis country ; the route, during the 
Jast stages, being very winding and between lofty hills. 


No. VIL Page 347. 


From Nimewp to 
Nun Mun. 
Sakyep. 
Pathot (Poa Puc.) 
Ahkot Chu. 
RKuah. 
Tokkah ( Ththitaon, a high hill.) 
Hatak. 
. “Tashyfet ( Thekkt.) | 

12, HMikMning, or oli) Bisa Gaum, (Bijanoon yoon,) where the hills end, and the route 
passes through a fine, populous, cultivated country: crossing the JVampeo Nala, the Tunkoh Nala, 
(Thaonka of the map), and descending the small hill of Chambuo (Mount Samu,) to A4unglol, 
cross the Namkung Nala, (Nampua,): in all eight days from Bisa or Bijanun, to Munghing 
or Mogaum, from whence are both open road and water transit to Ameropura. 
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HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 
SKETCH OF 
ARACAN. 


Br CHARLES PATON, Ese 


Sub-Commissioner in Aracan. 





Tue following particulars relating to the newly acquired province of Ara- 
can, are the result of a tour made through its several subdivisions, and such 
communication, with the people of the country, as an imperfect command of 
the language would permit. I have, however, in all cases, endéavoured seru- 
pulously to satisfy myself of the correctness of the information, by personal 
inspection, and by the fullest corroborative evidence that was procurable. 


The ancient history of Aracan, has been chiefly extracted from Magh 
manuscripts, in the possession of the late Commissioner, Mr. Robertson. ‘That 
of more recent periods has been gathered also from written records, but espe- 
cially from the oral communications of individuals, who were implicated in 
the transactions, or who wituessed their occurrence, 


a HISTORICAL AYP STATISTICAL 


The topography of the country has been derived from personal obser- 
vation, and the communications of Officers employed in the Quarter-Master’s 
or Survey Departments, and the population from a census, taken by Mr. Ro- 
bertson and myself. My own experience, and frequent intercourse with the 
most intelligent natives, have enabled me to offer a description of the pro- 
ductions of the country, and the character of the people. 


The province of Aracan and its dependencies, Ramree, Cheduba, and 
Sandaway, lie between eighteen and twenty-one degrees of north latitude, and 
may be averaged at about sixty miles in breadth ; bounded on the east and 
south by the Yinadang mountains, on the west by the Bay of Bengal, and on 
the north, by the Naf; and the mountains of Wyli, at the source of the Mrosa, 
covering an extent of about eleven thousand square miles, of which .there are 
not, at present, more than four hundred in a state of cultivation. The greater 
part of the country, from the bottom of the mountains, drawn to the sea is a 


' Sunderban, and the only possible way of communicating with the different 


villages, is by water. 


The Province of Aracan, exclusive of the capital, includes fifty-five vil- 
lage divisions, or districts; each district, or division, containing, according to 
its size, from two to sixty paras, or small villages: each division is placed 
under the control of a Sirdar, who is held responsible for the good conduct . 
of the paradas of his division, who are, generally, appointed by the suffrage 
of the yillages. The town of Aracan was divided, by the Burmese, into 
eight wards, according with the number of outlets from the fortifications, 
each ward had its own Police, but all were placed under the Meosugri 
and Acherang, of the city, who received the daily reports: if any complaint 
was preferred, not cognizable by them, it was referred to the Judicial Court, 
consisting of the Akwenwon, (Collector of land revenue) Akowon, (Collector. 
of Port Customs) two Chikaydos, law officers, and two Nakhandos, (royal 
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reporters,): if the case could not be settled by them, an appeal was made to 

the Raja, whose decision was final in all cases, not affecting the officers of 
the state or Kheuks of village divisions, who had the privilege of appealing to 
the Shaway Whilotdo, or Court of the King in Council. In capital offences, the 
friends of the criminal, if able to pay a handsome sum of money, rarely failed 
to effect the release of the culprit, and often, even, at the place of execution. 
In many cases, plaintiff and defendant were both made to pay fees and costs, 
of which the officers of the police had their share, and in consequence the ut- 
most vigilance and efficiency were kept up, rendering it almost impossible for 
crime to be committed without the knowledge of the civil officers of the state. 


The province of Ramree including Amherst Island, is divided into twen-. 
ty-five village divisions. The Island of Cheduba has always been considered as 
one district, and contains ten paras. The provinces of Ramree, Sandaway, and 
Cheduba, had each a Deputy Governor, but all were subordinate to the Raja 
of Aracan, whose situation was the best in the gift of the King of Ava, and 
always bestowed upon some relation, or as a reward for eminent service ren- 
dered to the state by the individual invested with that high honor, who was 
only required to remit a portion of the revenue to Ava for the support of the 
white elephant, never exceeding one hundred and twenty bisas of silver, 
equal to about sicca rupees eighteen thousand, six hundred and sixty-three : 


the remainder became his sole perquisite. 


The Governor and Deputy Governors were, generally, relieved every 
third or fourth year. When their successors arrived, the Kheuks, or head men 
of village divisions, were summoned to the seat of Government, when a heavy 
fee was exacted for confirming them in all their former rights and privileges. 


According to the Chronology of the Mughs, the present year of our 
Lord 1826, corresponds with 1188 of their era, which was established in honor 
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of Goapma (Gautama) who introduced the worship of Buddha into these 
regions, during the reign of Caanpa Sorra Gora,* and built the famous 
temple of Mahamuryicha. When the religion of Buddha had been universally 
adopted, Goapma told the King, that he intended visiting other nations 
of the earth, for the purpose of propagating the true religion, and solicited 
his permission to depart, which was granted, on his allowing the King to take 
a caste of his figure in mixed metals; all the cunning artificers in the king- 
dom having been convened, the work was commenced on a Wednesday 
morning, and on the following Friday, the caste was complete, when Goap- 
MA disappeared, and the image was set up in his stead. “The image is stated 
to be composed of equal parts, gold, silver, copper, brass, lead, tin, iron, steél 
and tutenague, and of the following dimensions : , 

Pedestal, of the same metals as the image, four cubits broad. 

Figure, in a sitting posture, eight cubits high. 

_ Cyawpa Sorea Gora, the first Raja on record, after a long and happy 

reign, died in the sixty-third year of the Mugh era. 

His successors were Sorza Kapoo, who died in the Mugh era 117 


Mauna Jyxc, — ieketls uit Pe wasted 
Sores Cuanpa, Ist are ea ears: ‘ eeisse 226 
Moira Tyw Cuanma, ..2... baste vieeat enaret S68 
| Buea Cuanpa, rat Be esheets eae evéecs 288 
Rata Cuanpa, venice enabldty WO” Gage a fadeve!OSLT. 
THata Cuanpa, Ist ...... ine waacee S46 
Sorea Cuanpa, 2d .,.... ov, abou Wade 868 
Srxui Rasa, figs swine diahs adore! 384% 


2 * Possibly for Surya Gotra, the Solar dynasty, or the whole may imply the Kings of the Solar 
an Ligpar FACES) Of the periods during which those dynasties were in existence, rather than any 
particular individual. It is to be observed, however, that in either case, the Mugh Chronology will 
not correspond with that of the Puranas,—H. H. W. | | 
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He was succeeded by Tuata Cuanpa, 2d, who being a great favorite of the 
gods, they sent him an enchanted spear, Dhao, and magic ring, from the 
invisible world. In the year 387, he went on an expedition against China, 
leaving the magic ring with his wife, asa safeguard to her virtue, and 
charm against the influence of evil eyes, with this injunction, that in the 
event of his not returning, she should raise that person to the throne, whose 
forefinger the ring would fit, knowing it would accommodate itself only to 
him, who was blessed with the favor of the gods, and that he should there- 
by not only secure a good husband for the queen, but a wise ruler for the 
people. - The Raja having effected the object of his expedition, was acciden- 
tally drowned on his way back : the mournful intelligence was conveyed to the 
Queen, by the minister, who tried every artifice to ingratiate himself into the 
Queen’s favor, with the hope of being raised to the sovereignty: the Queen 
told him of the late King’s injunction, relative to the ring, and stated that he 
whose forefinger the ring fitted, should be raised to the throne, whether a 
| prince, ora peasant. She accordingly presented the ring to him in full dur- 
bar, and he made every effort to put it on, but in vain: it was then tried by 
the nobles, who all suffered a similar mortification: at length, the story 
of the ring having spread far and wide, two brothers, by name Amana Te and 
Ana Ko, of the Jitim caste, inhabitants of the Kaladyne hills, came to try 
their fortune, and both found the ring to fit. The Queen made choice of Amma 
x, and raised him to the throne, who shortly afterwards becoming jealous of 
his brother, slew him ; upon which Bay Bay Wx, Aura Ko’s son fled to the 
mountain of Pini* Bhong Tong, between Aracan and Ava. About. this pe- 
riod, 56 Batwa Put, King of Ava, being irritated on hearing that the 
Queen of Aracan had raised a Jhim to the throne, resolved to make ‘war 
upon Amra Te. On his way to dracan, he fell in with Bay Bay Wis, who 


* Yoomadong. 
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volunteered his aid against his uncle : when they arrived at the village of 
Parendyng, in Aracan, Bay Bay Ww remained to fast and pray for three 
days, and entreated the gods, that if it was decreed he should become the 
Raja of Aracan, and be permitted to revenge his father’s death, they would 
send him three armed boats from the invisible world: on the third day his 
prayers were attended to, and the war boats appeared; but he was instructed, 
first to attack the King of Ava, and then march against his uncle. Having 
worsted the King of Ava, who retired to his own kingdom, he advanced to- 
wards the capital. Amna Te fell sick and died in 392, after a reign of only 
five years. Bay Bay Wen held the reins of government undisturbed, till the 
year 405, when Axwano Tunoza, King of Ava, to revenge the defeat of 56 
Butxe Pu, invaded Aracan with a large army, and having defeated Bay Bay 
Wes, ina pitched battle, compelled him to retire to Phosant Kang, where 
he recruited his forces, and renewed the contest; and, after various engage- 


ments, sueceeded in recovering the western half of his kingdom: the Bur- 


_ mese holding the eastern. During this divided rule, there appear to have been 
- continual disputes, which lasted till the year 423, when Kawano Tapone (the 


son of King Tata Cuanpa, who was drowned in returning from China), came 
from the hills of MWyli, near Girjenia, where he had been long secreted, with 
an army of J/nims, and attacked, defeated, and killed the Burmese Raja: about 
this time Bay Bar Wn died, and Namone Tapone became Raja, and held 
his Court in the city of Chambolao till the year 488, when he died, upon which, 
the Minister raised a descendant of the ancient Rajas, by name Kanu San, 
to the throne, and he ruled till the year 443: his immediate successors were as 
follows : 

Cuanpa San, brother of the late Raja, who reigned till the year 449 

Manik Raneorrt, son of Cuanpa San i Tha wee «459 


He was succeeded by his son Mana Starts, who reigned till the year 
462, when his brother Séafw obtained the sovereignty, and ruled till 46¢ : 
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he was succeeded by his son Pésaxf, who held the reins of rovernment 


‘till the year 468, when a person named Nanitéx Frtcfai became Raja, and 


ruled till the year 470, when his minister Cuaxcsapav raised a rebellion in the 
kingdom, and having put the Raja to death, assumed the reins of govern- 
ment: he held them only for one year, having been deposed by his own 
minister, who placed a son of Nanix Fr6cfnt, by name Manik Kys Lap, upon 
the throne, who ruled till the year 476, and was succeeded by Manrx Say, Ist, 
who ruled till the year 479: his successor was Mammx Ka La, who governed till 
the year 481, when Manrx Puaxong, Ist, ascended the throne, who was deposed 
and put to death in 485, by his own minister San Kyanc, who held the 
government till the year 487. About this period two of Maxim Puatone’s 
sons fled and took refuge with the King of Ava: their names were Manix 
San, 2d, and Manis Zapf: on the death of Saw Kyane, they held the 
government till the year 492, when Leyya Say, grand son of Manik Puarone, 
ist, assisted by an army from the King of Ava, invaded Aracan, defeated 
and killed Manik Zapf, and possessing himself of the reins of govern- 
ment, ruled till the year 498: his descendants and successors governed as 
follows :— 

Levya San, tillthe year .... oe» 600 

Mana Rasefrt, aire deus Face! (GOR 


Leyva Wyrnofef, Ist, aE saee, 810 
PURVRA WANGTE, Co cae. sds 520 





KowaLza next ascended the throne, and reigned till the year 530: this 
Raja built the temple of Mahati, and set up in it the large and famous idol 
of that name: he appears to have ruled over a part of China, the whole of 
Ava, Siam, and Bengal, and to have been possessed of five white elephants. On 
his death, his son Dassa became king, and held possession of all his father’s 
dominions till the year-542, when he died : this prince is stated to have been 
lord of sixty white elephants: his successors were as follow :— 

J T 
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Aneane, who ruled till the year wee Odd 
Manik FaTEKSA, .--. Pipe 00) eee OED 
Mywo JAgar, bbl Prater we (651 
KynocTHa Réet, ..-- . 553 


During the reigns ofthese Princes, China, Ava, and Siam, appear to have been 
wrested from the Government of Aracan, Cuiiiane Biss6, the minister, taking 
advantage of the imbecility of KynerHa R60, put him to death, and usurp- 
ed the Government; but the people not being pleased with this wicked act, 
openly rebelled, and having killed CuAtane Bisst, raised Byé San, a son of 
Kyxg THA Rtst, to the throne, who re-conquered all the countries lost in 
the four former reigns. This Prince died in 564, and the following were his 
immediate successors :-— 

Narkpinx Manik, who ruled till vows O06 

Tino KAYNG,© 2260) TRO eae Ord 

Nasu Kun, os... fee Louhte seer 

NacHAO, QD OSE dei ea S679 
- NacHAWAI SAN, Cin Pais -... 880 

Manin Konakotrnf, .... -«+- sae. 6B 1 

Manik Kunkf, -.... mr. ..-. 682 

Kuynra LAUNG-GIRI, =e -.++ 588 

Kurynra Lounc-xf, .... in honey to eee 

This Raja having been deposed and killed by his minister, was succeed- 

ed by his son Leyva Wvrwefrf, whoruled till the year 589; his successor 
was Sana Puanrad, who governed till the year 600. This Raja’s first son, 
Nawagsa, held the sovereignty for the first six months, and his second son, 
Nita Laune, for the last six months, of the year 601, when adecendant of 
the old Raja’s, by name ALowa Nasré, son of Nanik Kuwxf, obtained the | 
government, and reigned till the year 607. This Prince’s rule extended as far 
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as the city of Murshedabad, which was in his possession. His successors were 
Raga Laxni, who ruled till 610, and Cuowa Laxnt, 615; and another s6n of 
Atowa Nasr, whose name is not preserved, held the reins of government 
till 623: he was succeeded by Jémi Sinf, who reigned till the year 630, 
when Nywxacfrf ascended the throne, and ruled till 633. This Raja’s go- 
vernment proving tyrannical and oppressive to the people, they rebelled and 
put him to death, but raised his son Mantxk Puatone, the second, to the throne, 
and he held the government till the year 657, when he was deposed and slain 
by his minister Cuemyy, who assumed the sovereignty, and held the rule till 
the year 648, when his subjects rebelled, and having put him to death, set 
Manix Jy, son, of Manrx Pratona, a boy of about seven years old, upon the — 
throne : he ruled till the year 744, a period oe 96 years : his successors were as 
follows, viz. its } 
Usana Gtrf, who ruled till, eo ee ee ae 
SAYWA, .... es cane ween | TO2 
Sywsawat Manig,  .;.. 20, ie oreo aie 


Rasa Las ascended the throne in '758, but his minister, Cuysamay, hav- 
ing stitred up a rebellion, obliged him, after one or two successful engage- 
ments, to fly the kingdom, and-usurped the government, which he held till 
the year 760. Inthe year 761, the people of Aracan being dissatisfied with 
CuyNGsAMAn’s government, deposed him, and brought Rasa Las back, who 
ruled till the year 762, and was succeeded by his brother Caanpa Las, who 
reigned till the cheng 766: the son of Cuinpa Las, Jéméwaf, succeeded to the 
throne; in the year 768, Mone Buténe Raja, of Ava, threw off the yoke, 
and, having assembled an army, invaded Aracan.. Jémtéwat not being 
able to oppose him, left the kingdom, and took refuge with the King of 
Hindustan, leaving Mone Bute to take quiet possession of the government. 
JémGwai having ingratiated himself with the King of Hindustan, by teaching 
his people the proper way to catch wild elephants, made bold to solicit his 
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aid in’recovering the throne:of Aracan. The King sent one of his ministers, 
by rime Watt Kuan, with an army for that purpose, and he succeeded in 
driving the Burmese out of the kingdom ; but, instead of ‘placing Jéadwa 
upon the throne, he threw him into prison, and usurped the government 
himself. Kufxanc Jéaéwaf’s brother managed to bribe the officer, in whose 
custody he was, and they both fled to the King of Hindustan, who, on hearing 
what had occurred, sent for Sapfk Kuan, the son of Warf Kuan, and 
ordered him to proceed in company with two of his ministers J¢ Bana, and 
Daim Bana, with strict injunctions to replace Jéadwaf on the throne, and put 
his own father to death. —The King’s orders were duly obeyed, Jém@waf was 
reinstated, and Warf Kuan decapitated. In the year 792, Jémtwat removed 
‘the seat of government from Chambalai to the town of Aracan, built a stone 
fort, and surrounded the town with a strong wall, measuring about nine miles: 





the labour of this work must have been immense, as, im many places, mounds of 
earth are thrown up to fill the spaces between contiguous hills; in others, the 
hills are joined to each other by a mound faced, on both sides, with stone work, 
averaging, in height, from fifty to one hundred feet. This Prince appears to 
have paid, annually, one lac of rupees to the King of Hindustan, which was 
continued by his successor; Anr Kuanc, and by his son Kana Suama; until 
the year 854, his successors were as follows :— 

 Jaw6, who ruled tillthe year www. se Less 856 


Manikra Bone, foronly .... Satay ..+. SIX months. 
Cuatan« Ka, till es Aare et von) O68 
“Manik Raga, a rae. oie ..e. |) 885 
Kora Buppesr, Ais etre: fad TA. Sanbe see OOF 
Manix CHawacfai, hive batt 8 ....  §ix months. 
Sea Has, till {sex eds ra 4 wes 098 

~ Mamaa, we $35" ea Aol gene HOLS 
Manx Da, ‘oe e Pact cee 917 


His brother, whose name is not preserved, .....«--. 926 
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Manin Puatar, .... Bass — i wets vides DOS 
Manix Rascirni, .... bie sad TE dia oabla xs eos OTS 
Wara Tuyy, ....- = Packs sibs Pe oe ee 
Stair St Turn, .... alice preci Fi wis ...» 1000 


Ménosanf ruled only twenty-eight days, when he either died of disease, 
or was put to death by his minister Nana Bappicrrt, who held the sovereign- 
ty during the year 1007, and was succeeded by his son Sapu Tuayx, who 
governed till the year 1022, and was succeeded by Cuanpa Tuao Cuyn. It 
was in this reign that Stsa, the brother of AuRAaNGzes, sought refuge in 
Aracan, and was kindly received by the Raja, who supported him and his fol- 
lowers for five years. Notwithstanding the Raja’s hospitality and kindness, 
56s was not content, and actually set up a faction in the kingdom ; he re- 
paired to the hills of the Aaladyne, and having been joined by many malcon- 
tents, set the Raja at defiance: in 1043, a battle took place between the 
Raja and the Moghul Chief, in which the former was not only worsted, but 
obliged to give up his claim to Clittagong and Tippera, so long held by his 
predecessors. 


In 1047, Sér1 Lao Tuyn, the second son of the former Raja, ascended the 
throne, but being a man of no ability, through his imbecility the whole king- 
dom fell into disorder : he, however, shortly after died, and was succeeded by 
his son Wara Turn, who ruled till the year 1054: this Prince, however, did 
not inany way ameliorate the condition of his subjects: his immediate. suc- 
cessors and descendants, Mani Suao and Sapt Wonca, held the reins of 
government till the year 1058, when, on the death of the latter, Tapone, a 
Wazir, became Raja, but he was deposed the following year by a Chief, 
named Moraori, who only held the rule for eight months, having been de- 
posed by a Chief, named Kata Mayra, who, in 1062, was expelled by Narat1 
Po, and he again by Kgosane, who ruled till 1068, when he was deposed 
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by Suu Dovta, who governed till the year 1072. After this a chieftain, 
known by the name of the Kana Raja, obtained the supremacy, and by his 
bravery and good management, not only put down all factions in his king- 
dom, but regained the district of Chittagong and Tippera, and ruled till the 
year 1098, when his son-in-law, Saya, aided by a party of conspirators, de- 
posed and slew him, and assumed the Government of dracan, but could not 
retain that of Tippera and Chittagong: he died in 1095, and was succeeded 
by his son Noratt Bapp1, who governed for one year, when he was depos- 
ed by his uncle Nana Pawa, who only held the Government during the year 
1007. In 1098, his son Usata ascended the throne, and after ruling for 
six months, was killed by a: Musselman, named Kata, who also ruled for six 
months, when he was killed by a Mug Chieftain, named Mamparat, uncle 
of Usara Raja, who reigned till the year 1104, and’ was succeeded by his 
uncle Usnaya, who, in 1109, sent an expedition under his son-in-law, SaEn 
_ ‘Twansa, against Ava, the result of which is not recorded. In 1115, AGa 
Bakir, the Dacca Nawab, having been worsted in a contest near Dacca, 
by a Chief named Umana, applied to the Raja of Aracan for assistance: 
he sent a Sirdar, by name Lava Mtaanc, with one thousand war boats to 
the aid of the Nawab, and enabled him to gain the victory. In 1129, 
Raja Usnaya died, and was succeeded by his son Sirf Sé, who only 
held the reins .of Government for forty days, when his brother Pura- 
man assumed the Raj, and held it till 1126, in which year he was deposed 
and killed by Mananaga, a Chieftain, who had married a daughter of Raja 
Usuava, This Mamarasa ruled till 1155, when he was deposed and killed by: 
Saomana, the son of the Sirdar who, under Usuaya’s Government, had car- 
ried an armament to Dacca to the assistance of Aca Baxtn. Soamawa tuled 
till the year 1139, in which year a person named Putrf, who was the head 
musician at Aracan, went privately to Sandoway, and having collected 
a number of men inthe jungles, attacked and killed Soamana, and held 
the soverciguty for-forty days, after-which he was deposed, and compelled. 
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to become a Rauli (priest,) by Tuyn Mort, a native of Ramree, who ruled 
till 1144. On his death, Samana, son of his aunt, ascended the throne, 
but in consequence of his bad Government, several attempts were made to 


_ depose him, and a Chief named Syncpoway, formed a plan, in concert with 


Saccya Touneza, the Meo-sugri of Ramree, to make the Government of 
the country over to the Burmese. Cuencuza, then King of Ava, rejected 
their proposal on the plea of the unhealthiness of the climate of Aracan, 
stating, that he did not wish to expose his army to the pestilential effects of 
that country. On the death of Cuencuza, in the year 1145, and on Paavo 
Pavuna ascending the throne, Syyepoway and his colleague went privately to 
Ava, and solicited his Golden Footed Majesty to take Aracan and its depen- 
dencies under his protection, upon which the King sent three of his sons, Hrv- 
say Meno, Pusay Meno, and Tonev Mewe, with an army in three divisions, to 
take possession of the country. The conspirator Syyepoway conducted the 
main body into Aracan, by the Talak route; Samana Raja, on hearing of the 
approach of the Burmese, fled, and concealed himself on the island of Maway- 
dong-do, near Ramree, leaving the fate of his kingdom in the hands of ‘his 
minister Keo Baway, who opposed the invaders at the village of Kim, | 
about seven coss to the southward of the fort of Aracan: he was 
worsted, and the Burmese got possession of the country. The divisions 
under PusAy Menc and Tonev Mene entered the provinces by the routes 
of Toungo and Sandoway : the Mugh Chief at Sendoway, by name Kurowart{ 
offered resistance, but not being able to oppose the Burmese, fled to Chota 
Anak, on the Naf; where he was afterwards killed. The Surdar of Ramree, by 
name JAcsnHt Mane Tuarcuynent, sine also been defeated, the Burmese 
got igen of the kingdom. 7" 


- In 1146, when the Government of the Burmese had been firmly establish- 
ed, Raja Samapa was seized, and with his family, jewels, and treasure, and the 
famous image of Godmah, conveyed to Ava. Nanpa Bacyan, a Surdar, who 
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had accompanied the expedition, was made Governor of Aracan, and another 
chief, by name Nara Samacyo, was put in charge of Ramree, and its depen- 
dency, Cheduba. Naxnpa Kamanf was made Governor of Sandoway, and the 
conspirator Syncpaway, was appointed M]eo-sugri of Aracan, and his col- . 
league Saccya Tounoza, was confirmed in his former situation of Meo-sugri 
of Ramree.. 


Nawpa Baeyan is stated to have been a man of conciliating manners, and 
was much liked by the people : he put the Ta/ak route into repair, and settled 
the country: this Chief died in 1149, and was succeeded by Anonk Puexti- 
Kwon, who ruled fill the year 1152: during his government, the tyranny of the 
Burmese proving intolerable, several of the Mug Sirdars revolted ; but finding 
themselves unequal to the contest, they solicited aid from the British Govern- 
ment, which was refused: at length, being driven to desperation, they display- 
ed the banner of rebellion, and being headed by two enterprising chiefs, Sona- 
sai and Cuamrri, and joined by a number of the Mug inhabitants, they as- 
sembled at Pragyonla Pawbra, near to Ooreateng, on the eastern side of the ri- 
ver, and advanced upon Aracan, which they besieged for five weeks, and 
nearly succeeded in taking the place ; but their chief leader, Soncsu1, having 
been accidentally shot through the head, the Mugs lost all confidence in 
themselves and dispersed : the Sirdars fled to the Company’s territories, and 
the Ryots returned to their villages. 


On the arrival of Moxa Past, arelation of the Royal family, Anonx 
PuekTikwon returned to dva, Mono Past only ruled for one year, when 
he died in 1153, and was succeeded by a chieftain named Jynepawon : 
during this Sirdar’s rule, the King of Ava invaded Yudra, or Siam, 
and his troops suffering much from the want of provisions, one of the 
Secretaries of state, by name Moncwi, was sent to Aracan with a fleet 
of boats for-grain: he was attacked at the village of dnkhur Chykwa Kheon, 
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in the district of Sandoway, by a large party of Mugs under three Surdars, 
Patonc, Kuworrex, and Kyroway Jaconexyne, who defeated Moonentf, 
and got possession of all the boats: shortly after this they prepared to 
attack Aracen. On their artival at Mahati, Jyncpawon advanced to meet 
them, but they had dispersed before his arrival, in consequence of being 
hard pressed by a fleet of war boats from Ramree. The Mug Surdars 
fied into the Ciuttagong district, and their followers returned (ruietly to their 
villages. 


In 1155, Jynepawow was recalled, and Mynoxa Raja, a relation of the 
King, appointed his successor. During this chief’s rule, the King of Ava sent 
a large army, under Myngi Kuxopone, to demand the three Mug Surdars, 
Parone, Kuwoprrer, and Karoway Jaconenyne, who had taken refuge 
in the Company’s territories, who were delivered up. Patong and Kuworrex 
were shut up ina dark cell, and starved to death. Kuaroway Jaconcnyne 
managed to make his escape, and again returned to Chiliagong, where he 
still resides, 


In 1157, Mynoxa Rajah was recalled, and Myngi Kneovone appointed 
his successor. In 1160, Kuynesenrtne and his father, the Meosugri, with 
several other Surdars, stirred up a rebellion, taking advantage of the 
absence of Myngi Kuzopone, who had been called upon by the King to 
take command of the army employed in the conquest of the Yudra country. ° 
The King, on h@aring of the insurrection, sent for Kuyncpernine’s brother 
Saneuaway, who was then at 4va, and after acquainting him with the trea- 
chery of his father and brother, put him to death, and ordered Myngi Kueo- 
ponG immediately back to dracan, placing under his command three thou- 
sand chosen troops. The Mugs,-ohhearing of his approach, became alarmed, 
deserted their leaders, and dispersed. The Meosugri and KuYNGBERRING 
with other Surdars, fled towards Chittagong. The Meosugri falling sick 
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on the way, died at the villave of Mraosik Kheon (Chota Anak). After this, 
nothing particular oceurred till the year 1173, when Kuynesennine, with 
other Surdars, formed a resolution to attempt the expulsion of the Burmese, 
and having collected about five hundred Mugs, «invaded -Aracan in twenty- 
five boats, and landed at the village of Mujay, the Kheouk of which place 
immediately joined them with about four hundred men: they then proceeded 
to Oreatong, attacked the Burmese Thannah, and put them all to death. On 
information reaching the Raja of Aracan, he. would not at first believe it: 
the next day Kuyncpennine arrived with a fleet of war boats, at Babidong 
Ghat, where he was met by the Raja, and defeated. After this, Myngi Kuro- 
pone turned every Mug out of the town of Aracan. Kuyneserrine, al- 
though worsted in his attack upon Aracan, had still a considerable force 
under his command, part of which he detached under sonie steady Surdars to- 
wards Talak, with orders to destroy all thevillages that did not joinhim. They 
burnt Niong Kiwakan and Lalak, which created such terror amongst the 
Mugs, that they all declared for him, and joined his standard, and he very 
shortly overrun the province of Aracan and its dependancies. Myngi Kuro- 
DONG, not being able to oppose him inthe field, applied his means for the 
protection of the capital. The Cheduba Raja, with a force of about three 
thousand men, attempted to reinforce the Burmese troops, but he was: at- 
tacked by a party of Mugs, under Mayox Tunesuay, near the village of 
Nattong, about two days journey from Aracan, killed, and his force com- 
pletely defeated, with the loss of about one thousand men: the rest fled into 
jungles, and escaped. Shortly after, the Governors of Ramree and Sandoway 
came to retrieve the Burmese character, and punish the insurgents, with «a 
force consisting of about five thousand men, in two hundred war boats, 
The Mugs waited for them at the village of King Nawa, near to where 
they had defeated the Cheduba Raja. The Mug fleet consisted of eighty 
large boats, “under Kuyxerennrso- in person, attacked the Burmese with 
such ‘bravery and skill, as completely to defeat: them with great loss, and 
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following up the advantage, got possession of Ramree, Cheduba, and Sando- 
way, at all of which places he left a considerable force, and then returned — 
to Oreatong, where he built a large stockade for the reception of his army, 
and having completely hemmed in Myngi Kuropone, by a chain of stock- 
ades round the capital, he sent a Vakil, by name Monammep Hussain, for- 
merly Kazi and Shakbandar of Aracan, to’ the British Government in 
Calcutta, to solicit its countenance and aid,“ which were refused, . Myngi 
Kueopone finding himself hard pressed for provisions, and no. prospect 
of relief, resolved to attack the Mug stockade at Loungra Toungmo, to the 
southward of the fort, which he succeeded in -carrying; three days after- 
wards, he attacked the Mug post at Layyamring, near to .Babdong Ghat, 
and was equally successful; upon which, Kuyneperaive assembled all his 
forces near Chambalay, on the bank of the Khamong, about six cos from 
Aracen, where the Burmese attacked and defeated him with great loss, 
upon which he retreated, and shut himself up, with the remainder of his 
forces, in the stockade at Oreatong. About this time, a reinforcement of 
five thousand men arrived from Ava, via Rangoon, in war boats: on their 
reaching Sandoway, they attacked the Mug stockade, and, were repulsed, 
upon which the commander, Jyncpa Won, one of the former Rajas of 
Aracan, told his Surdars, if they did not carry the place next day, he would 
put them all to death. The following morning, at day light, they again stormed 
the place, which had, in the mean time, been reinforced by a party from 
Ramree, notwithstanding which, the Burmese succeeded in carrying it. Alter 
their loss of Sandoway, the Mugs left their stockades at amree and Che- 
duba, and took to their war bofits;.and gave. the Burmese battle near 
Kiniohimo, on the Ramree frontier, in which they were worsted. When 
Kuynopernine heard of this disaster, he sent all his disposable force 
to their aid, who met their defeated friends near to Mribong, about one 
day’s journey on this side of Talak, where they waited the approach of the 
victorious Burmese. Another engagement took place, in which the Mugs 
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were defeated with great loss, and being now quite disheartened, they dis. 
persed... _Ku¥NGBERRING, On hearing of the discomfiture of his forces, fled 


towards Chittagong, and took refuge, with about twenty trusty follow- 


ers, on the island of Muscal where he began to form plans for attacking 
Aracan. In the month of Katshon, (May) 1174 Mug era, KHYNGBERRING 
haying assembled about one thousand five hundred Mugs, again invaded 
Aracan; partly by water with twenty war boats : the rest of his force march- 
ing by land, and succeeded in surprising the Burmese post at Lawaydo, 
where they found a large depét of grain. The Raja of Aracan, as soon as he 
heard of Kuyncsennine’s approach, sent a Surdar, by name NakrNzo, with a 
detachment of one thousand men to oppose him. The Mugs gave him 
battle near to Mangdu, and were completely routed and dispersed, Kuyne- 
BERRING escaping only with seven followers. 


~ The Raja of Aracan supposing that KHYNGBERRING’S incursions were 
connived at, assembled a large force at Mangdu, and senta Vakil to the 
officers commanding at Chittagong, to state, that if Kuyncperrine and 
his followers were not given up, a war between the kingdom of Ava and the 
British Government would be the inevitable consequence. The authorities 
at Chittagong assured the Vakil, that Kuyneopernine’s incursions were made 
without the knowledge or connivance of the British Government, and thus 
the matter terminated, but not to the satisfaction of the Raja of Aracan. 
Shortly after this, Kuyxepennine having collected a number of malcontents, 
commenced marauding on the plains, and was meditating another attack 
upon Aracan, but falling in with a British detachment, under Lieutenant 
Young, near Coze’s Bazar, his party was dispersed : he, notwithstanding, very 
shortly managed to collect them again, and invaded Aracan with about forty 
war boats, On his arrival at the village of Majay, he was joined by the 
head man, and the greater part of the inhabitants. The Raja of Aracan im- 





_ mediately sent a fleet of war boats against him, and an engagement took place 


near Majay, in which the Mugs were again worsted. After. this defeat, 
Kuyneberrine made only one more attempt to gain the sovereignty of 
Aracan; having got together about three thousand men, he took up a 
position in the Kaladyne mountains, which hestrongly stockaded. The Bur- 
mese sent a force against him, and a battle took place in which he was defeated 
with great loss: his followers deserted him, and he was put to the greatest 
shifts for the’means of subsistence. After having been hunted by the Burmese 
from one fastness to another, and being quite worn out with watching and 
fatigue, he closed his eventful career in the Mayngdon,a mountain near to 
the village of Chakaria, in the Chittagong district. 


~ SMyngi Kueonone having ruled over Aracan for eighteen years, died in the 
year of the Mug era 1175, and was succeeded by Myngi Maua Noxatua; 
father-in-law of the former King of Ava. The only extraordinary event during 
his rule, is the purchase of a very large diamond in Calcutta, for the King, 
through the agency of Susan Kazi. After having held the government for 
five years, he was recalled, and Myngi Mana Kutpone appointed his suc- 
cessor, who took charge of his office in 1181. Nothing particular occurred dur- 
ing his government, excepting the exportation of a large quantity of rice to 
Rangoon, for the use of the Burmese army, then engaged inawar with the 
Yiidra people. ‘This Raja was recalled in 1183, and Myngi Mana Kugojawa 
TARawyn, was appointed his successor in 1185, of the Mug era. During the 
month of Tonthalong, corresponding with August 1823, a person named 
KounejAkAy, Aheouk of the village of Majay, haying oppressed the Ryots, 
they complained against him to the Raja, who decided i 
consequence of which the Kheouk left the province, and fled into the Chitta- 
gong district, turned corn dealer, and set the Raja at defiance. The Ache- 
rang at Mangdu, by name Naay, was ordered by the Raja to establish a choki 
at Shapuri, for the purpose of seizing Kouncsaxay whilst navigating the 
Naf. His boat, on one occasion, happened to pass laden with rice, when Naay 
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called to him to stop, telling him that a choki had been established by the 
Burmese, and that each boat passing must pay two rupees. Kounoyakay re- 
plied, Shapuri belongs to the Company, you have no right to establish ‘a 
choki’on it, and I will not allow you to search my boat ; upon which Naay’s 
people fired into the boat, and Kounesaxay was killed: the boatmen imme- 
diately pulled over to the Chittagong side, and reported the circum- 
stance to the Thannadar, at Tek Naf; who brought the affair to the no- 
tice of the Magistrate, Mr. Lez Warner, who sent a party of Sepoys to 
take possession of the Island of Skapuri. This was immediately made known 
to the Raja of Aracan, who, after some deliberation, sent a detachment. of 
five hundred men to retake it, which they did, and this originated the 
war. Previous, however, to resorting to open hostilities, negotiations were 
attempted by the British Government, to settle the differences, and define the 
frontier of the two states, but in vain; shortly after the declaration of war, 
the Burmese entered our provinces in force, and eut up a Detachment at 
Rami, under Captain Noton, when they stockaded themselves; but as soon as 
Sir A. Campsent took Rangoon, they were recalled for the defence of Pegu, 


Division and Population.—The province of Aracan, as has been observed, 
consists of four divisions, Aracan proper, Ramree, Sandoway and Cheduba. At 
the time of the first settlement of these districts, they were found to contain, 
the first, fifty-eight villages or hamlets ; the second, twenty four; the third, seven- 
teen; and the last, ten; besides the capital of 4racan, and the town of Ramree. 


The population of Aracan and its dependancies, Ramree, Cheduba, and 
Sandoway, does not, at present, exceed a hundred thousand souls, and may be 
classed as follows : 

Mugs, six-tenths. ) 

Musselmans, three-tenths. > Total, 100,000 souls, 

Burmese, one-tenth, 
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. The Musselman Sirdars generally speak good. Hindustani, but the lower 
orders of that class, who speak a broken sort of Hindustani, are quite 
unintelligible to those whe are not thoroughly acquainted with the jargon 
of the southern parts of the Chittagong district. The universal language 
of the provinces. is the Mug, which, although differing. in some respects 
from the Burma, particularly in pronunciation, is written and spelt in the 
same way, and with the same character. Almost every one is able to 
write, and as females are not precluded from receiving instruction, they 
are often shrewd and intelligent. The Mugs being particularly fond of 
hunting and fishing, do not make such good farmers as the Musselmans);. how- 
ever, as Lamas and shop-keepers, they surpass the Bengalis in cunning, 
and,, on all occasions try, and very often successfully, to overreach their cus- 
tomers: stealing is a predominant evil amongst them, yet they are not given 
to lying: when detected after the commission of any felonious act, however 
serious, they almost invariably, and with the utmost frankness, confess the 
crime, and detail with the greatest minuteness the manner in which it was 
perpetrated. 


Customs in Marriage —The Burmese folluw. the example of European 
nations, and court their wives: after the consent of the parents has been 
obtained, a day is fixed for the wedding, and all the relations and friends of 
the parties-invited to a festival, in the bride’s father’s house. After the pre- 
liminaries of the dowry have been settled, the whole sit down to the feast ; 
the bridegroom and bride eat out of the same dish, which binds the contract, 
and they are declared to be man.and wife; when the.son-in-law becomes a 
member of the family, till his wife’s shyness has worn off, and she wishes to 
have a house of her own. ‘The Mugs go through the same ceremony, with 
the exception of not having the pleasure of courting. The young folks are 
not allowed to think of marriage, unless the match be arranged by the 
parents, 
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. Should the husband wish to separate from his wife, against her will and 
_ inclination, he must give up all the property, and take upon him all her 
debts, and quit the house with nothing on but his dhoti, but should the 
wife wish fora divorce, she has only to summon her husband before the 
Magistrate, and tender to him twenty-five rupees, which, by their law, he must 
accept, and the release is effected, by the wife breaking a pdn leaf in two, 
eating one half herself, and giving the other to her husband: should they have 
any children, they are divided according to their sexes, the father obtaining 
the boys, and the mother the girls: should man and wife separate by mutual 
er the property is read divided, and both are at aii to remarry. 


aicdamiecan the Burmese and Mugs, slavery is tolerated in all 
shapes. Slaves brought from the KAyengs, or hill people, cannot redeem them- 
selves by money, without the consent of the owners; every other species 
of slave has the privilege of ransom, 

It is a common custom amongst the lower orders, when a man wants 
money, to pawn his wife for a certain period, or until the debt be liquidated ; 
should the woman become*pregnant whilst in pawn, the debt is rendered 
null and void, and the husband can reclaim his wife, and if he choose: take 
the child also, and a fine of sixty rupees from the father: such practices are 
shocking to the civilized mind, but the barbarous and dissolute habits of 
these people, reconcile tothem all sorts of prostitution and vice: a woman 
loses nothing of reputation by the frequent change of her husband, and is as 
much respeeted by the community generally, as those who continue constant, 


The Burmese and Mug women having equal liberty with the men, 
are fond of dress, and appearing in public: the dress worn by the wo. 
men, consists of a red binder, wrapt tightly round the bosom, over which 
a robe comes down as furas the knee: the lower garment, or what ought to 
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be a petticoat, is an oblong piece of cloth, only sufficiently wide to mect and 


_ fasten in one side of the waist, so that every step a fashionable female takes, 


exposes one limb completely : they are, however, not backward in shewing 
their shapes and well-formed persons to the best advantage, always taking care 


' to conceal.as much as possible the appearance of the feet. 


Funeral Ceremonies—The Mugs have no prescribed form for disposing 
of thedead: some burn the bodies, others bury them: the coffins ‘of the 
wealthy are richly gilt, and made in the shape of a sarcophagus. The chief 
priests and men in power are generally embalmed, and their bodies preserved 
for many years: the method of cleaning the intestines is by quick silver: mu- 
sic and dancing take place at the funerals of those whose friends can afford to 
pay for-the entertainment, and although the people are, by their sastras, pro- 
hibited from the use of liquor on any occasion, it often happens, that a panes 
ral is the scene of dissipation and riot. 


The musicians are all registered, and placed under a Sirdar, styled by the 
Rajah, Sancipo,Saway, and no one can procure a set without an applica- 
tion to him, who charges according to the number of instruments: the 
Sancfpo Saway pays a considerable sum, a to the Raja, for this pri- 
vilege. 


Import and Export Duties.—The Custom House was at Aracan, which 
had five detached chokis, established at the following places, one at Rala, 
one at Pikheon, one at Oreatong, one at Mingbra, and another at Lanri 
Kheon. When boats:or vessels arrived at Oreatong, which was the. chief 
choki, and not farmed out, the Darogah, after taking an inventory of the 
cargo, put a Peon on board to conduct the vessel to the Custom House, 
where duties were levied, in kind, at the rate of ten per'cent., unless a pecuni- 
ary arrangement had been entered into, which was not an uncommon custom. 
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All the other chokis were leased out yearly, but the rent paid every six 
months : the revenue realized from Import and Export Duties may be 
averaged at fifty thousand rupees per annum. 


Ferries —There were five public Ferries in the Province, one at Tek 
Naf, one at Cliikadong, alias Babadong Ghat, one at Lengrakkado, one at 


Mongbomay, and one at Radong Nyongbong Kado, which were all farmed out. 





The revenue derived from the Ferries, amounted to about Sicca Rupees 
four hundred per annum. | 


The seventeen large Nullahs viz, the Kaladyne, Uskalyng, Namada, 
Belyn Kheon, Mi Kheon, Temma Kheon, Yan Kheon, Antik Yan Kheon, 
L'rendan Kheon, Murasay Kheon, Limrd Kheon, Pymarang Kheon, Ashay Lim- 
rté Kheon, Taraway Kheon, Jong Kheon, Talak Kheon and Yuanaway Kheon, 
were also farmed out, with the privilege of a monopoly of all the bees’ wax, 
timber, tobacco, cotton, and bamboos, grown on the hills, and also of the 
Pijing, a sort of twilled cloth made by the hill people, and much prized by 
the inhabitants of the plains. - 


The revenue derived from this source, averaged about Sicca Rupees 
eight thousand per annum. — 


Mint.—The Mint was in Aracan, and any person was allowed to take bul- 
lion to it, for the purpose of being coined, paying five per cent to the state: 
the process of coining was very tedious ; the silver, after being melted, was cut 
into small pieces, then weighed and beat out to the proper size: the coin was 
then placed between two dyes, and with a few strokes of a heavy hammer, the 
impression was effected : when the whole of the establishment was employed, 
they could with difficulty make two thousand rupees per day. 


= 
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Land Revenue—It appears, that the only land assessed, was that on 
which sugar cane, hemp, indigo, onions, garlic and turmeric were frown : 
the annual tax upon a piece of land, one hundred and fifty feet square, sown 
with sugar cane or indigo, was two rupees, and one rupee for hemp on the 
same measurement: onions, garlic, and turmeric, on a slip of ground, one 
hundred and fifty long by three feet wide, paid eight annas. Revenue on 
the produce generally was levied at one uniform rate throughout the king- 
dom; every plough drawn by buffaloes was assessed at ten layngs, but ploughs 
drawn by bullocks paid only ten ¢anyngs annually. ‘The average number of 
ploughs employed annually, amounted to about three thousand. 


Fisheries.—For the privilege of using or fishing in the tanks or fresh water 
lakes, two rupees were annually exacted from every thirty houses; nets used 
in the rivers, were assessed according to their size, averaging from two to 
ten rupees each per annum ; where stakes were used, the taxation was regu- 
lated according to the nature of the bank, and the distance staked in: the 
revenue derived from the fisheries, amounted to about two thousand rupees 
annually. 


Productions. —Teak timber is to be had in the hills, at the source of the 
Kaladyne and Murasay rivers, but the difficulty in bringing it down to the 
plains, so much enhances the price, that it is found a cheaper plan to import 
it from Rangoon and Laymeana, in the district of Bassein. 


The Garyan tree called Kanyeng, red Jarul, and Tin, abound on the- 


The pine apples and plantains of this Province are, perhaps, the finest 
flavored in the world, and procurable in the greatest abundance. Mangoes, 
jack fruit, sweet limes, and cocoa-nuts, are also abundant; but oranges’ are 
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scarce, Bhangans, red pepper, cucumbers, water melons, Papeyas, and Raktalus, 
are very plentiful. 





_ Sugar-cane grows most luxuriantly, and might be cultivated to a great 
extent. 


"The indigo plant is as rich and flourishing as any in Bengal, but the art of 
manufacturing it is unknown to the inhabitants, and, consequently, the culti- 
vation of the plant is almost entirely neglected. Oil from the Til plant, is pro- 
duced in considerable quantities in the plains, but mustard-seed oil, is chiefly 
used, Cotton and tobacco are cultivated on the banks of the hill streams. 


The staple articles of produce are rice and salt. In plentiful seasons, 
rice used to sell for three Mug rupees the hundred arries, or thirty maunds, 
and the latter from fifteen to eighteen arries. 


The cultivation of rice may be carried to any extent, and as the 
population increases, will be extended, and tend not only to render the 
climate and country more healthy, but, becoming an article of great trade, 
will encrease the revenue considerably. 


Black Pepper grows wild at deng and Sandoway, and if cultivated, might 
| become an article of trade, and yield a handsome. revenue to Government. 


Lime-stone is to be had in abundance on the islands of Ramree, Cheduba 
and Jaggu, and as the soil of the country answers for brick-making, there 
will be no difficulty in introducing brick-buildings into these provinces; 
during the rule of the Mugs and Burmese, no one’ was allowed to build 
brick or stone houses, those materials being appropriated solely for the con- 
struction of temples and the repair of fortifications: all. the houses were 
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of wood, and no Surdar could build one that did not correspond with his 
rank, the plan of which was, in the first instance, submitted for the approval of 


the Prince. 


Gold dust and Silver, in grains, are found in the nullahs at Bassein: all 
those employed in gathering the precious metals pay each twelve rupees in 
gold, for the privilege, as no one is allowed to collect the dust without a pur- 
wannah from the King. The process is managed by a tray, about half an inch 
deep, which is filled with sand, and taken into the stream, where the sand is 
moved about, and carried away by the water, the metals remaining at the bottom. 


The soil of Cheduba is well adapted for the cultivation of Cotton, which 
may be introduced with advantage. Sandoway, Meng, and various parts of 
the province of Aracan, appear favourable for the cultivation of Coffee, 
and I would recommend the immediate introduction of the plant into 
these provinces: the land-holders are very desirous to improve and add to 
the productions of the country, and ought to meet with every encourage- 
ment : if a nursery, ona small scale, under an cxpericnced superintendent, 
was established to rear the Coffee plant, I have no doubt the experiment 


would prove successful. 


The land revenue of Aracan and its dependancies, for the first five years, 
maybe estimated at cece ssseee Rupees 150,000 per annum. 
Import and export duties at ....... ...... 50,000 
Court fees and fines at ...sj. _tsteee 20,000 





Total, ...  ... Sa. Rs. 220,000 per annum, exclusive of 
what may be derived from the manufacture of Salt, and the sale of Opium, 
After that period, there isevery reason to hope the resources will be more 


considerable. 
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Chronological Table of the Rajas of Aracan down to the Conquest of the 


No, 


mn | oe 


| Moila ' ae 2 
| Kola eee sa 
Thala Chanda, lat, oon 


| Thala Chanda, 2d, ... 


| Muha Stirin, .. = 


Pisal 
Nonifik Frigiri, one 


x ih ee 





Biya San, eee 
Nardban Munik, a 


| Nachao,  ... ao 


en 


= 


Nawe iy. 





Chanda Soren Gota, .. 
Soren Kadoo, let, sas 
Moaha J aoe 
Sorea chanda, it oon 


Rules. et 


Sorea Chanda, 2d, ... 
Sikhi Ria a, ton one 


Amra Te, eae and 
Bay Bay Win, =| oe 
Kamang Tadong, «+ 
Nemong Tadong, « 
Kado San, see one 
Chanda San, oom oon 
AMinnike Rangtrii, ae 


Sirin, ane nee 


Le ane in 


Changsabau, ra Per) 
Nanik Frigiri, — 
Manik San, tats Tit i 


Leyya, im oo/2 
a va San, ie 
Rajgirl, 
bere yogiri, let. +. 
Leyra Wangti, «+. 
Kowalea, «+s Bae 


Tabu Khyng, ast 
Naku Kun, oon oon 


Kachawai Son, cud 
Manik Konakgiri, ak 


Manik nae aie aa ; 
| Kinyafa Lounges, aS 
ee we ni, aah 
ae "Phantri, oon 
wg WANE, ¢ each six months, 














Burmese. 
— : : 
Atug.) 3 23 | Vo. 
Era. | ‘ta 
A. T. 

‘ol | 58 

755 || 59 
aR 

ant | ol 

oP6 63 
O55 64 
s+ 65 
loe2 || 87 
1025 68 
1030 60 
10h || 70 
loo) 4 TT 
1oTé : 72 
los] |) 73 
1oa7T || T4 
inp? |] 75 
1100 |} 76 
lee i7 
1106 | 78 
1108 70 
1 Loe Bet 
lii4 | SI 
117 ob Be 
tlie) f 83 
lion | B84 
1125 a 
email) (Ld 
1156 | #88 
1138 | 89 
140 6] 90 
1148 7 9 
1158 bd 
1168 ng 
1180 || 4 
1iaf | O65 
1187 | fh 
liso? | O7 
119] oA 
oo 

120% lon 
1204 idl 
1209 103 
1212 | 103 
1217 ) C4 
| 21a 105 
1219 «| 106 
120 || 107 
lzer | 108 
hae? || 109 
1227 110 
1237 tl 
)248 112 
3 iis 
i230 | 114 | 





| Mamba, —o0 #8 aa 


: Narati Po, a =m oom 


| Nara Pawa, le eas 


Names. 


Alowa Poeiy Pree nee | 


Chowa a ) 
Alown Nasri, Pt ee ror) 


Jini Siri, are eee 2 ie ] 


ee ee 


Nynkagiri, : 
Manik Phalong, eo 


Chemyn, eae oun oun 
Manik J¥, aba Pt] ame 
Ujana Giri, one a8 eae 
Saywa, oem Pet en oC 
Synjawni Manik, «+ 


Raja Las, Ist. nee aes | 


Chysamant, «= = on 
Raja Las, od. wae ret 
Chanda Las, see ane 
Jimiwni, aan ane oon 
Mong Biting Raja, ve ow 


Ali Khang, | Jopaig te 
Kala Shoma, 
Jari, aad 


Manikra Rong, 6 months, 


Chalank Ka, mea re ea | 


aang Taj She #s oan ane 


Meni Peteatt, 6 months | 


Sha Raja, as oss 


Manik Dea, sam ae oon 
Rame pot known, os. ass 


Manik Chukeea, sss ose | 
Manil. Phatak, aoe aid | 


Manik Rajgiri, sae = 


Warn Th LP one ean ata | 


Séri Si Thyn, ist. 2. eee | 
Ming} ni, ?e days, es eae 
Nara igiri, = «ss _ 


Svcd Thyo, ae haan ee 
Chanda Thao Chyn, .. os 
Siri Lao Thyn, ad. oa one 
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OR SNAKE STONE. 





By CAPTAIN J. D. HERBERT. 





In the 13th Volume of the Transactions of the Asiatic Society, i8 a paper, 
giving the results of an Analytical Examination of what are called Snake 
Stones, by Dr. Dayy. The author has not stated by what appellation those 
which he examined were distinguished;-but-from the remarks appended by the 
Secretary, it is presumed that they are, if not identical, yet to be classed with 
the Bezoar of Europe, or what is more commonly in India known as the Zehir 
Mohereh, or Poison Stone. The Zehr Mohereh is stated, in the appended 
remarks, to be of two different kinds, the one of animal, the other of mineral 


a 





origin. The former are supposed to be calculous concretions formed within © 
the stomach or intestines of an animal, and are of rather various composition. 
M. Vauquelin analysed several, and there is a short account of his results un- 
der the article Bezoar, in Ure’s Chemical Dictionary. The Bezoar is of a 
concentric lamellar structure, as might be expected from the manner in which 
it is formed, The Mineral Bezoar is stated, in the above paper, to be of simi- 
lar structure and appearance, only: differing in its origin. 
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Having obtained, from three different sources, several specimens of the 

mineralvariety, for the distinction is familiar to those who sell these stones, 

I have thrown together the following particulars, the result of a cursory and 
somewhat hasty examination of them. 


It is to be regretted that Dr. Davy omitted stating the specific gravity 
of those | he 1¢ examined. The determination of the specific gravity affords one 
of the easiest, ,and I may say most certain methods, of recognising substances 
possessing any thing like definite composition. The importance of the cha- 
racter for discrimination begins to be generally acknowledged, and it is from 
a failure in noting this, and otherequally obvious particulars, that many of our 
published analyses cannot, with certainty, be referred to the substance operated 
on. An examination of the specific gravity of the several specimens which 
I possess of this production, has satisfied me, that more than one substance is 
sold, and passess current as a mineral Bezoar. My collection contains at least 
two marked varieties, which I shall endeavour to discriminate as follows. 


No.1, Obtained through the kindness of G, W.. Trail, Esq., Commis-— 
sioner in our Northern Mountains, from the people of Jowahir, who-say that 
it is found with a detritus, in a cave or natural quarry, in the road, leading into 
the valley of the Setlej. It is stated to be procurable in sufficient quantity. 
These specimens offer the following characters. 


The specific gravity is 2-31, the hardness 3. It is in smooth flat 
pieces of middling size, two and_ half inches by one. These have the 
surface varied by conchoidal depressions, or hollows.. Other pieces are of an 
irregularly ellipsoidal figure, though I have since had reason to believe, that 
these are, in reality, a distinct substance. The former are, externally, of an 
olive green color, and have a waxy lustre, being polished by frequent attrition, 
when worn, as they are used to be, round the neck asacharm. Internally, 
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they are dull, of a greenish grey color, fine earthy composition approaching to 
impalpable, but nothing, in the most distant degree, resembling the lamellar 
structure is to be detected. The fracture is perfect conchoidal. It is not, 
however, obtained without difficulty, and the parts separate suddenly without 
giving fragments. The character is quite peculiar to this substance. The 
edges of the fracture, though sharp to the eye, feel quite smooth. The smell 
is peculiar, and I may say indescribable. It is partly earthy, but this term alone 
does not convey an adequate idea of it. Acids appear scarcely to have any ef- 
fect, even when the powdered mineral is digested with them. ~Some-iron, 
however, is evidently taken up, as the solution, tested with Prussiate of Potassa, 
assumes immediately a blue color. 


Before the Blow Pipe it is infusible : when first exposed to its action, it 
blackens, but the black color is dissipated by a continuance of the heat, and 1s 
 gueceeded by alight buff, something similar to that of Wedgewood’s ware. 
In this operation it loses its peculiar smell. If the heat be continued, the 
edges assume a white ashy appearance, but undergo no further change. 
With Borax, on the wire, it fuses with considerable intumescence, and imparts 
to the salt an illdefined, dirty, green color. With Soda, it fuses into a hard 
brittle scoriaceous mass—with an increased dose, it forms an opaque bead, hav- 

ing a dirty yellow or light brownish tinge. The bead gelatinises with acids. © 


_ Leisure was wanting for a regular analysis, which, however, I propose 
hereafter making. ‘The above is quite sufficient to shew that it is perfectly 
distinct from those examined by Dr. Davy. Like them, however, it would 
. appear to contain some Animal or Vegetable matter, at least if weare tojudge 
by the transient black color, which it assumes under the Blow Pipe. It ap- 

pears also to contain Protoxideof Iron, but by far the greatest proportion 
of its substance must consist of Silica. It is unnecessary to say, that the 
above characters equally separate it from every known Mineral substance. 
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No. 2, was purchased in the Bazar of Nujeebabad, and No. 3, which 
I class with it, from an itinerant dealer at Haridwar. They are irregular pieces, 
apparently broken from a larger mass. The first has a specific gravity of 
2-58, hardness 3-5; the latter, a specific gravity of 2.68, with a hardness 4, 





They have both that unctuous aspect which is discriminative of .Magnesian 


Stones. The fracture is imperfect conchoidal, sometimes unevenor irregular. 
The only difference between them, besides that of specific gravity, isin color. 
The latter is of a bright §reenish yellow, including to Sulphur yellow, the 
other a dull or oil green. | 





There appears to be little doubt, in conside ring the above description, 
that these specimens are Serpentine, the specific gravity of which is given 
by Professor Mohs, as. 2-5 to 2-6 and hardness 3. Much uncertainty has 
hitherto prevailed as to the realcharacter of this rock, and many very different 
substances have been confounded under this term. So great has been the 
latitude in consequence given to the characters, that many Mineralogists have 
doubted whether there be a distinct Mineral species entitled to this name, 
or whether it be not always, as it certainly is very often, a compound Rock. 





The whole natural order of Magnesian Minerals is, even yet, in great confu- 
sion; but the precision which has been introduced into this Science by Pro- 


fessor Mohs, and the admirable artificial irrangement proposed by him, bid 


fair to throw a general and strong light on this, and other obscure parts of 
this interesting Science. 


We see in the remarks by the Secretary appended to the paper before 
mentioned, that the Bezoarhas been called Piérre de Serpent, Pedra del 
Serpente, and Snake Stone. It is equally clear, that the Mineral called Ser- 
Pentine is frequently sold for the Bezoar, and supposed to possess all its 
virtues, The origin of the term Serpentine, has never been satisfactorily 
accounted for. It has been said to owe its name to the resemblance which 
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its color and spotted delineations bear to those of a Snake’s skin; but there 
is not, in reality, the slightest resemblance to justify such a derivation. In 
fact, it has been taken for granted, that the Modern Serpentine is the same 
as Pliny’s Ophites, whereas it seems much more ‘probable, that the latter term 
was applied to that rock which is the green Porphyry of the Moderns. May 
it not, in reality, have derived its name from having originally appeared in 
Europe as the Mineral type of the Snake Stone, Lapis Se Serpentis, whence other 
Stones resembling it, obtained also the same name. 


I may observe, that the Stones which have formed the subject of this 
communication, were termed Zekr Moherch, h, corrupted into Jarmor, by those 
who were ignorant of the 1e learned languages. ‘They were considered, from 
the people from whom they were obtamed, to possess mysterious virtues, and 
particularly to furnish an Antidote to Poison. They are sold by weight, and 


the price is very high. 


X. 
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By LIEUTENANT CAUT. 





To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. 


Sir,—Near the small village of Sildni, in the lowest range of mountains 
westward of the Karda Valley, about four miles from the point where the 
river Choura Pani opens into the plains, a Geological exposé of some import- 
ance has been developed by the slipping of the right bank of the Jajar Nadt, 
(which, at the point of fracture, rises from 70 to 80 feet) imto the bed of the, 
stream. In a series of alternations of indurated clays, and white micaceous 
sand-stone, seams of coal, varying from to 2hor 3 inches in-breadth, are a 
prominent feature ; their general position being at an angle of 80°, or there- 
tbouts, though frequently interrupted by partial slips and sinkings of stperin- 
cumbent and contiguous strata, which, together with their extreme minuteness, 
gives theseams more the appearance of a venous, than an alternating structure. 
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A stratum of a tenacious blue* clay, alternating with this micaceous 
sand-stone, appears to develope the greatest deposit of the above mineral, 
although the distribution of it throughout the bank is by no means confined to 
this particular spot, a similar deposit taking place about 200 yards lower 
down the stream, in the total absence of the blue clay, where the white sand- 
stone, of an extremely friable quality, ts perforated with (to all appearance) 
veins of coal, having in its immediate contact a distribution of light earth,’ 
highly impregnated with native Sulphur. 


From its appearance and mineral feature, I should class it in that variety 
which exists in the transition from common brown to pitch coal, a classifica- 
tion authorized by its alluvial position, &c. although the casual observation 
made by myself, urges me to confess, that the remark is made with consi- 
derable diffidence. 


Color, velvet black, lustre resinous ; principal fracture in the small fi- 
brous, great, slaty ; cross’ fracture smooth, and even in the friable speci- 
mens ; in the large perfectly conchoidal ; brittle and easily frangible, break- 
ing into splintery, rhomboidal, or trapezoidal fragments; specific gravity 
1.84; Burns slowly witha Bituminous (and in those parts which have been 
in contact with the white sand-stone a highly Sulphureous) odour; when 





_ ® €Shale clay, Color denominated green bice verging to blue; texture foliated, unctuous and 
greasy feel. Breaks down by exposure to weather in rhomboidal, and irregular four-cornered pieces, 
adheres to the tongue, and plastic. 

The stratum above mentioned had been partly excavated by the village people, who use it, as T 
was informed, in cleaning the floors and walls of their huts after solution in water. 
| Another species of indurated clay, or rather Shale, into which it passes, of a reddish color, and 
mnesnowt and greasy feel, containing imbedded nodules of the above blue clay, forms a great por- 
portion of the bank. The coal deposits, however, appear to be solely in alternation and junction with 
the blue clay, and white micaceous sand-stone. 
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ignited in open fire, 1t leaves behind a residue. of ‘a reddish. brown color ; 
does not soil with the touch ; contains minute crystals of Pyrites. The ge- 
neral structure appears to consist of thin lamina parallel to the line of seam, 
jointed. 

It is a matter of little doubt, that an excavation at the point where these 
seams have been discovered would produce a result highly satisfactory in 
the exposure of a greater deposit ; as itis a circumstance not to be passed 
over, and well known to Geologists, that the presence of Shale, or the tena- 
cious blue clay into which it decomposes, is supposed to be the strongest inii- 
cation of the existence of a coal formation in its vicinity ; and Aiken, in makiog 
the above remark, concludes : | : 


‘* There are few situations in which this shale or clay occurs, where an 
** accurate search will not discover detached fragments of coal, and often the 
‘“‘ crop or outburst of the seam itself; and even should these be wanting, it 
‘ will be well worth while to employ the borer, and pierce through the shale ; 
‘ immediately beneath which a seam will be found, if it belongs to the coal 
‘* formation.” | 


To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. 


Sir,—In continuation of the paper, which I had the honor of presenting 
relative to the appearance of coal in the Jajar Nadi, it is necessary for me 
to. observe, that although the mineral, of which specimens are presented, 
bears undoubtedly the character of coal in a mineral sense, and as a speci- 
men, may be admitted as such into a cabinet, there may be doubts whether, 
geologically speaking, its position, and the formation in which it has been 
discovered, would entitle it to a higher rank amongst the Bituminous 
minerals, than the intermediate grade between coal and peat, or a Ligneous 


deposite under various degress of Bituminization. 
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The presence of marine remains, which is supposed to be an essential 
distinction between the Lignite and Coal series, would leave but little doubt 
of the classification of the mineral in question: unfortunately, a very strict 
search has not discovered organic remains of any description: in conformity 





therefore to the experience of others, and particularly of Mr. McCulloch, - 


who remarks, that marine remains oceur in all the Lignites, I decline giving an 
opinion on a subject intricate in itself, andupon which so much uncertainty 
prevails even amongst the first Geologists. 


The certainty of this mineral being coal, is rendered also less clear, 
from a further discovery of a carboniferous deposit in the same range of 
hills; in the proximity of similar rock formations; and in the presence, 
of a variety of the blue clay or shale, described in my last notice, which 
bears so decidedly the character of a Ligneous deposit, from the abso- 
lute exposure of trunks or roots of trees in a state more or less Bituminized, 
as to leave little doubt in my mind, that the venous appearance of the 
seams at Si/ani, which I did not satisfactorily account for at the time, 
was nothing further than the appearance natural to the ramification of minute 
branches or roots of trees;* more particularly, as the extreme high angle 
at which they were placed, together with the irregularity that prevailed 
in their position, would make it difficult to reconcile the arrangement with the 
outcrop of regular seams of coal: allowing, therefore, the possibility of an 
excavation discovering a coal series at this point, we may with safety refer 
the mineral found, either to Lignite itself, as defined by McCulloch, and 
with which it agrees in every respect, with the exception of the proximity 
of marine remains; or to some of the intermediate grades existing before 
the approach to coal. 





* Coal pipes, English Mines. 
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That thesehills contain abundance of this matter js evident, and although 
in my visits to a number of the Ghats or passes, I have only discovered three 
deposits, viz. one at St/ani, andtwo in the Kalawala Pass, eastward of the Jumna 


_ river, of which I hereafter make mention, I find so: little difference in the . 
- rock, which constitutes the formation, and so much of the blue, red, and 


purplish clays and shales throughout the whole line, that a search more strict 
than my time or duties will allow, would, I am convinced, enable me to 
place these carboniferous strata amongst the general formations of the lower 
ranges. 


Without entering into a detailed Geological Survey, it may be necessary, 
in elucidation of the present subject, to state, that these hills consist entirely 
of claysy'sand-stones, and diluvial beds of various thickness, alternating one 
with the other without any ‘appearance of regularity, inclining to the horizon 
at an angle of from 20 to 35° N. EB, The sand-stone, more or less micaceous; 
occasionally abounding in white mica to such a degree as to modify the 
appearance, of the rock, and as frequently bearing in its composition minute 
specks of black mica alone, varies from extreme pliablity, to a compacts 
ness, which, together with its slaty character, adapts it to use in build- 
ings: It alternates, as I before remarked, with clays of various colours; 
and of various consistency, and ‘also contains imbedded nodules of these 
clays from the size of a pea to a foot in diameter. The color, indeed, of 
the sandstone, appears to be in a measure dependant on that of its adjoining 
stratum of clay, which frequently gives a consistency of extreme toughness 
when in connection, terminated by a conglomerate of clay, sand-stone, and 
frequently carbonate of lime, entangled in a confused mass. ‘This conglome- 
rate appears to be a leading feature throughout, appearing in distinct strata 
of variable thickness, and from the adhesive qualities imparted by the clay, in 
projecting points and-abutments'to the:stream, where the sand-stone, unable 
to withstand the continued attrition, has been removed entirely. 
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The cement of this sand-stone may be considered as: argilloferuginous, 


y » 4 
though, from the intimate mixture of calcareous matter that partially takes 


place, it effervesces with acids in a greater or less degree. In the white and light 
colored varieties, carbonate of lime appears to be the sole cementing ingre- 
dients, and throughout the whole of the formation, although partially admitted, 
caleareous matter may be considered as a general accompaniment. ‘The 
springs from this cause, carry a quantity of lime in solution, sufficient to give 
a coating to the rocks over which they pass, as well as to form considerable 
deposites of Tuffa, though not in sufficient abundance, to form masses capable 
of being turned to account in lime burning. I have in my possession, speci- 
mens of Stalactites formed by these springs. 


The enormous strata of diluvial gravel, rising at an angle of from 20 to 
85 degrees, which add a feature to these hills of such great interest, are, in 
many parts, by the intervention of the calcareous ingredients, formed into @ 
solid conglomerate, cemented by the chastest and purest lime. In conelu- 
sion, I cannot pass over a singular decomposition that takes place in these 


gravel beds; Boulders of the hardest and most compact rocks, amongst which 


I may enumerate granite, gneiss, mica slate, hornblende schist and green-stone, 


being reduced to a perfect state of friability by the decomposition of the fels- 
par: a point upon which the limits of my letter will not allow me to enter, and 
which, therefore, is left to be described by those of greater experience and re- 
search, 


Having given a cursory description of the formation itself, I now 
come to the first position, in which the carboniferous matter was found at 
the Kalewala Pass: the second, was found at some distance in the same 
line of hill, containing branches and roots much less bituminized, and 
more clearly defined in the impression of vegetable remains than the 
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The deposit consists of a stratum of loose arenaceous sand-stone, varying 
in color from white, which is generally in contact with the mineral, to 
various shades of red. and yellow. ‘The Lignite (by which name I shall call 
the substance in question) appearing in horizontal layers, frequently con- 
torted, varying from minute threads to the thickness of one and two inches, 
At other places, transverse sections of trunks of trees, evidently flattened by 
@ vast pressure, and the interior of which has been displaced by the ingredi- 
‘ents of which the stratum js formed, are scattered indiscriminately: the 
state of carbonization to which they have arrived is various, some specimens 
of areddish hue, appear as if half charred, soiling the fingers with an ochry 
powder, and of a texture hard and tough; whilst others, brittle, and giving 
way on exposure, present an appearance altogether similar to a coal deposit. 
To describe the appearance of this stratum, I can compare it with great cor- 
rectness to the variegated mixture of color of a Tiger's hide, the stratum itself 
posessing a color precisely corresponding with the whitish red, while the 
position of the Lignite completes the resemblance in the addition. of the 
black stripes. 





This stratum lies between two others of conglomerate formed of clay and 
the calcareous sand-stone, of a quality extremely tough, under which is the 
blue clay, much inclined in position to the adjoining strata, which stratum is 
about a foot in depth, of a blue slaty colour, and globular concretionary 
structure, effervescing strongly with acids, and crumbling to pieces on ex-° 
posure: the inferior strata consist entirely of a bluish sand-stone which ter. 
minates the section to the bed of the river, From the general inclination 
of the strata throughout these hills, it may be inferred, that an angle from 
20 to 30 N. E. is the actual dip longitudinally. 


In drawing a comparison between’ this and the coal at Sildni, indepen. 
pendant of the difference in position, and contiguity of the blue clay with the 


p 
eoal, it may be remarked, that-a very material difference exists, which may be 
considered as favorable to the latter being admitted as a member of the coal 
series. The Sildni coal, although equally brittle at parts, comes out in masses, 
giving a large conchoidal fracture, is accompanied by Pyrites, as well as na- 
tive sulphur, the result of its decomposition, circumstances not met with im 
the present deposits. The former may be accounted for, by the Kalawala not 
having arrived at that state of bituminization, which characterises that at Silini; 


but the latter, if it proves to be the case, that sulphur is totally absent at Ka - 


lawala, is an indication upon which we may forma very warrantable decision 
on its approximation and dependence on the Lignite family. The only doubt 
therefore that arises is, in the classification of the Silént mineral: that at the 
Kalawala Pass bears so decidedly the character of a submerged deposit of ve- 
getable remains, bounded by the limits of its own peculiar stratum, that it 
may be placed with those carboniferous substances so frequently mét with 


_in diluvial beds, and the secondary sand-stones. From a point above the yellow 


stratum, in which a mixture of conglomerate had taken place, I extracted’a 
specimen of a branch of a tree, the charring of which was so trivial, as-to 
give it the appearance of a petrefaction: the diameter of the branch was 
about an inch; but the discovery of this alone, even had there been doubts 
before of the family to which it was allied, would, I conceive; have removed 
all difficulties on the subject. ‘Throughout the whole, however, it may be 
observed, that the outer coating of the wood appears to have been the 
only part that has undergone the chemical change, the interior being: in 
almost every instance replaced by the sand-stone or the rock in which it is 





The Second deposit at the Kelewela Pass, corresponds so closely “with the 
description already given of the preceding, that it would merely be a repeti- 
tia, were 1 to enter into the details, The sand-stone, however, in which it is 
imbedded is of a bright yellow color arising from the same source, as the 
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logical examination of the series to which this sani 
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coloring principle, throughout the pindistang which: appears’ to be ome of 
Iron, as the presence of Sulpur could not be detected.* | 


In writing this notice, my object is to give local information alone, with- 
out any intention of entering into theoretical detail, or pronouncing an 
opinion on the origin of this stratum, or of the'inclined position’ of the strata 
of gravel, which form such an extraordinary and unaccountable feature of 


_ these Hills: both of these subjects are worthy of a better pen, and I feel 


unequal to attempt such a description as would merit the notice of the 
on D 


- 


The sand-stone formation, which extends from the entrance into the Hills 
to the clay slate that skirts the valleys of Dehra and Karda, and con- 
stitutes the mountain of that range, on which stands the Fort of Jytek, ob- 
tains in its proximity to the clay slate, a highly argillaceous aspect, as well 
asatenacity adapting it to usé in building, and to architectural purposes 
generally ; its structure, moreover, depending on the smaller portion of the 
Mica, admits of its being easily worked, and formed into blocks of any thick- 
ness. A purplish and greenish color distinguishes the sand-stone in the 
Nakn and Jytek vicinity, from that of the lower ranges, as well as the pre- 
sence of a metallic oxid, which, together with a variety of iron-stone, is found 
in nodules throughout the mass. I am not aware that this sand-stone forma- 
tion has, as yet, been compared with that of England or other countries: to 


desire information therefore upon a subject which has, as yet, been little 


attended to, and in the hope of promoting an pomeity: as well as a strict Geo- 
d-stone may be referred, I 








* Although I have been unable to detect Sulphur i in this sand-stone, [ am strongly of opinion 
that it exists, as specimens in my possession have every appearance, as far as color is concerned, 
of its presence, 
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shall conclude with an opinion, that it approximates to the red marl, or new 
red sand-stone of English Geologists. That it is daily forming, is a matter 
of no doubt whatever, but we must refer those beds alternating with the in- 
clined gravel strata, to a catastrophe which has totally inverted the order of 
things, and evidently placed the Dekrak and Karda valleys between the 
debris and the parent rocks of the primary ranges. The vast slips and 
fallings of these Hills, provide boulders and gravel for the beds of the moun- 
tain streams, which must, of course, be undergoing a proportionable degree of 
elevation, in the depressions of the Hills themselves. This annual supply of 
new gravel may also account for the quantity of lime stone which is found 
in the beds of these streams, and which, after the annual rains, leads mer- 
chants and lime burners to the Ghats for the purpose of collecting and burn. 
ing the stone. 


A total absence of organic remains, a feature of the new red sand- 
stone of England, with the variety in color, impregnation with calcareous mat- 
ter, and presence of carbonaceous, are points of comparison, assimilating it 
with the red marl of England. 


It may also be observed, that a singular and striking peculiarity of these 
Hills exists in their peaked and pointed tops, resembling the outline of a pri- 
mitive formation, more than that of simple stand-stone and its accompaniments. 
This peculiarity of appearance is, I consider, owing to the extensive distribu- 
tion of clay and carbonate of lime, which protects it from undergoing the 
rapid decomposition and disintegration that would necessarily attend upon 
the sand-stone, if unaccompanied by these ingredients. 
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N’O T YC r 
ON THE ‘ 
OCCURRENCE OF COAL, 
WITHIN THE 


INDO GANGETIC TRACT OF MOUNTAINS. 


By Carram J. D. HERBERT, Sur. Min. Survey. 


Tue discovery of Coal in India, may be considered a recent occurrence. 


The first notice of this mineral, appears to have been in the Burdwan dis- 


trict, about sixty or seventy miles from the town of that name; where the 


_ late Mr, Jones, who formerly owned the works known as the Albion Mills, 


conceived, and executed the spirited design of rendering available, whatever 
supply of the mineral might eventually be found; and thus of introducing 
into general use in India, a substance, which, perhaps, more than any other, 
has exercised, and will exercise, an influence in advancing the prosperity of 
nations. He appears to have made an examination of the ground, by bor- 
ing ; before venturing on an experiment, which would require some outlay of 
capital, and, according to the report which I had of his proceedings, these 
preparatory trials gave indications of a very extensive bed of Coal; having 
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considerable thickness, and but little removed from the surface. Of his suc- 
cessor’s proceedings, I can give no account ; .but at the time I visited the 
mines (the beginning of 1823,) the works had attained aconsiderable degree 
of forwardness, upwards of ninety-three thousand maunds of Coal having been 
raised to the surface. 


_ These mines are situated in the undulating low country, which lies 


at the foot of that mountain range, along which part of the new road from— 


Calcutta to Benares runs. The road begins to ascend it at Bankora, where 
an earthy decomposing Granite may be seen at the surface, intermixed with 
Gneiss, which appears to be the prevailing rock on the line thence to Katkam 
Sandi, a little beyond which the descent is made to the plain country, by 
Dangat Pass. Mica slate is also found in many places. ‘The Gneiss 
often contains Granite veins, (Katham Sandi,) the Felspar of which is of a 
reddish hue. In the Mica slate, (and Gneiss also, probably) is found dis- 
seminated abundance of octahedral iron ore, an grains, and the sand of 
some of the nullahs is highly charged with it. | 


These mountains then belong, beyond doubt, to the Primary class 
ef formations—whether bounded along their whole extent by secondary 
rocks, I cannot say; but on the banks of the Damuda, we have at. the 
mine, and but a few feet below the surface, a micaceous sand-stone frequent- 
ly of a reddish hue, very tender and friable, and under it, the regular bitu- 
minous shale of the coal strata. . 


The next notice of coal, as far as I am aware, is that found by 
Mr. D, Scott, on the ‘Sylhet frontier, which appears in the Geological Trans- 
actions, (New Series, vol.1.) The specimens were all derived from very 
small masses, having, in some instances, all the appearance of an imbedded 
‘ec or plant, frequently in very thin seams, Ibis described as occurring in 
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the sand-stone, which there borders the great mountain zone, forming the 
continuation in that quarter of the Himdlaya. This formation, 1 should be 
inclined to considér as equivalent to one sand-stone of the Indo Gangetic 
tract, were it not that it is said to contain beds of bituminous shale, a rock 
never observed in this quarter. The statement is important, and well de- 
serves verification, as, if not originating in some mistake, it may be. consi- 
dered to hold forth a well-grounded hope of discovering profitable beds of 
Coal, 


A third notice appeared in the Newspaper, of Coal, found in digging 
a well at Sdgar, or Jebbelpur, (1 forget which): of the nature of the rock, or 
mode of occurrence of the Coal, I have never been able to learn any further 


The fourth notice of Coal in India, is one lately submitted to the So- 
ciety, by Lieutenant Cautley, Assistant to the Superintendent of the Doab 
Canal : specimens of the Coal, and including rock, were obligingly submitted to 
my inspection by that officer. Having myself also, discovered several other 
localities of this mineral, I have thought it might not be altogether uninter- 
esting, to submit to the Society the several particulars which I have thrown 
together on the subject. 


The Coal found by Lieutenant Cautley, in the vicinity of Nahn, 1s 
part of a series of thin seams or flat veins, which are traceable along the whole 
line of sand-stone hills, that lie at the foot of the great Himalaya chain or 
system, and form the transition to the plain country. This sand-stone is 
(I think it almost certain) part of an extensive secondary formation, which, 
on the one hand, includes the sand-stone hills of Sylhet, and on the other, the 
saliferous range of Lahore. ‘This latter opinion, if founded in fact, would 
tend to establish the identity of this range with the rock marl of England, 

4: 
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rock which, in most of the Coal fields, immediately overlies the Coal. It 
ossesses coincidences in Mineralogical and Geological character, which add 
strength to the supposition—such are its argillaceous and conglomerate beds, 
its low degree of consistence, &c. &c.; but leaving this question for the present, 
as one for the determination of which further ‘evidence is required, I shall 
proceed to give the result of my examination of this rock, along nearly the 
whale of its extent within the British possessions in this quarter, adding such 
particulars with regard to the occurrence of Coal in it, as [ am in possession 
of. | 








Along the whole of this tract, which is bounded by the Seflg and 
Kali rivers, this sand-stone forms the common boundary of the plain, and 
mountain countries. It does not attain to any considerable elevation : its 
highest peaks, which are between the Jumna and the Ganges, rising about 
two thousand feet above the plains at their feet, ‘or three thousatid above the 
sea. In other quarters, as at Ropar on the Seflej, it is scarcely elevated one 
hundred above the bed of that river, which itself is about one thousand feet, 
It is found under three very distinct and well marked types. 1. The first is 
a Micaccous sand-stone of a grey color, containing also scales of Chiorite, 
and not unfrequently a minute proportion of Carbonate of Lime. Whren the 
latter is at all considerable, it possesses great hardness and tenacity, but it is 
friable and incoherent very often, and little better than loose sand. This type 


is rarely of the conglomerate structure, and never tg any depth. 9. Argil.. 


laceous beds of a reddish color with particles of Mica, and also of Chlorite 
disseminated, which may be separated by mechanical ‘anilysis from the finer 
portion, a reddish bole, composed of Alumina and Silica, colored by oxid of 
iron. A small portion of Carbonate of Lime is also found, and when this is 
more abundant, it assumes the hardness and sonorous qualities of the more well. 
defined rocks, The Carbonate of Lime is generally found in greatest quantity 
in the hard tuboreular masses of every size, which are peculiar to these and 
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‘the sand-stone beds. ‘They ‘also contain thin seams or veins. of the bole, 
which forms the finer part of the general basis. These beds, if seen un- 
connected with the other strata, would be described as a deposit of brick earth. 
They occasionally pass into a well ‘defined reddish’ shale, having a perfect 
schistose structure, and in hard specimens frequently not distinguishable 
from some ‘varieties of the older slates. 3. Conglomerate Beds, which 
consist of the preceding reddish earth as a basis, with perfectly rounded frag- 
ments of Quartz Rock, Grey Wacke, Granite, Horn-blende Rock and Lime- 
stone. ‘The first constitutes nine-tenths of the number, the last is the most 
rare of all. ‘The arrangement of these water-worn fragments though not 
agreeable to the position which gravity would assign them, as far at least as 
‘size is concerned, is yet very regular, both as regards the definiteness of each 
stratum, and the parallel position to the stratiform, which those fragments 
hold that’have any thing of a flat shape: some of these layers alternating with 
argillaceous beds, or occasionally with sand-stone strata, are not above three 
inches thick, while others are fifty feet. It isnot unusual to see them gra- 
dually extenuated till they disappear, thus forming what are called Lens- 
shaped strata. Sand-stone occasionally, but rarely, forms the basis.” 


It is then in this rock that the Coal occurs, in every instance but 
one, in the sand-stonetype. Its mode'of occurrence, as far as I have been able 
to judge, isin flat veins or seams, more or less inclined to the horizon. The 
quantity is never considerable, the largest vein yet discovered, being about 
fine inches or a foot in thickness. In general they are much smaller, and 
some are not more than one-twentieth of aninch. ‘The line of contact with 
the sand-stone is always sharp, and well defined, there being nothing inter- 
posed analogous tothe shale of the Coal formation, and the only peculiarity 


® In strictness perhaps, there are but two types, the Argillaceous and the Arenaceous—the 
Conglomerate being considered a modification of either. | | 
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\ 
( \ observable in the sand-stone, being an ochreous stain, extending to a certain 
| \\ distance, but strongest in the immediate contact of the vein. In one loca- 
_ lity, a saline efflorescence accompanies it, as also, sulphurous incrustations. 
Specimens haye been obtained from another locality, with disseminated 
pyrites. | 





The specific gravity varies from 1. 32, to 1.58. The latter being 
too high from adhering stand-stone. The hardness rather exceeds that of 
Selenite : 2, 0, to 2. 5. of Mohs’ system, may represent the limits; it is of a 
jet black color, possesses considerable lustre, particularly the smaller veins, 
which are extremely beautiful. The composition is, in general, impalpable, 
but it has sometimes the ligneous structure—in the latter case, the lustre is 
low in the direction of the fibres, and the fracture less like that of true 
Coal. The transverse fracture has, however, the usual lustre, and when 
reduced to fragments, it is not distinguishable from the other kinds. Where 
the ligneous fibre has disappeared, the fracture is perfect conchoidal, and 
uneven, the former being frequently marked with concentric circles, similar 
to what is observed in Cannel Coal. The fragments are indeterminately 
angular, approaching to wedge-shaped. It burns with flame, giving out a 
thick smoke and bituminous smell, which, in some specimens, is accompanied 
by the odor of sulphurous acid. It leaves a reddish brown ash, of equal 
bulk with the original fragment, 


This general account of its properties, enables us to refer it at 
auce to the Bituminous Coal of Mohs. . The specific gravity, in some of the 
ePeeIMEns, is a little higher, but this is obviously the effect of impurities, 
It is more difficult to discover, with which of the numerous sub-species and 
kinds of former writers, it is synonimous. ‘The descriptions are so vague, 
and there is so much similarity in the few particulars that approach to defi- 
niteness, that one cannot but consider the greater part of them as merely 
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different shades of the same substance. If it were necessary to fix its place 
amongst a series of fanciful divisions that have no reference either to science 
or utility, I would say, that some specimens appear to approach nearest. to 
the Conchoidal brown Coal of the Wernerians, were it not for the obvious ab- 
surdity of calling a substance brown, the color of which is in reality of the 
most perfect black. Other specimens, the smaller veins for instance, beat 
cousiderable resemblance to jet, and a third set to Cannel Coal, thus showing, 
that in-reality, these are distinctions without differences. |The two species of 
Mohs are, however, well marked, and, therefore, easily discriminated ; and 
this not only by their chemical properties, but also by the more accessible 
character of specific gravity. The bituminous Coal, when not contaminated 
with foreign earthly ingredients, has.a specific gravity below 1-4, the non- 
bituminous, above. To the former, our mountain Coal belongs, and. its pro- 
portion of volatile ingredients, which I determine to be fifty-/our per cent., 
‘assigns it a place near the most perfect Coal. 


A practical division of the: varieties of Coal has been: 1. Those which 
burn with much flame, but’do mot coke, or leave cinders, the refuse being 
alight ash. 2. Those which burn with less flame, but coke and leave 
cinders. 3. Those which, like charcoal, burn without flame, and leave 
a bulky and heavy ash. ‘The first, which is comprehended under the 
bituminous species of Mohs, includes the Cannel Coal of Scotland, and 
Wigam Coal of Lancashire. ‘Fhe second division is also comprehend- 
ed under the bituminous species of Mohs, and includes New Castle, West- 
moreland, and Staffordshire Coal. ‘Phe third is the non-bituminous Coal; 
the examples are Kilkenny Coal, Welsh Coal, and some varieties of Scotch 
Coal. The Burdwan Coal belongs to the first division, as do also some 
specimens. of our mountain Coal, others again seem to burn with less 
flame, besides having a higher specific gravity than belongs. to Coals’ of this 
class. | 
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The localities of the mountain Coal yet discovered, are: 1. That men- 
tioned in Lieutenant Cautley’s communication, which has been already 
submitted to the Society. This vein or seam, I am told by Dr. Govan, was 
originally discovered, when the British army were encamped under Nahan, 
at the opening of the Gorkha war. 2. In the Timlit Pass, leading into the 
Dehra Din, in a stratum of conglomerate. This Coal has the ligneous struc- 
ture almost perfect, and differs but little in appearance from common Char- 
coal. ‘The site is rendered remarkable by the saline efflorescence, and sul- 
phurous incrustations which accompany it. Who was the first to observe this 
Coal, I cannot say ; but in 1817, I made notes of its occurrence, and in that 
year or the following, I sent specimens of it, by desire of a friend, to Mr. 
Ricketts, which the late Dr. Voysey pronounced to be the brown Coal 
of Werner. 8. In the Kheri Pass, where it occurs in sand-stone, both 
in the form of an imbedded tree or log, with the ligneous structure al- 
most perfect, and in numerous thin seams, having a strong resemblance 
in lustre and compactness to jet. This locality I discovered in April last : it 
is much more productive than either of the others : the principal vein, which I 
have compared to an imbedded tree, may be about twelve inches square. 
The product of this seam has a specific gravity of 1,4984. It is inflammable, 
but not without ahigh heat. It is most remarkable for its want of lustre till 
reduced to fragments, in which state it is not distinguishable from the jet-like 
variety : another curious peculiarity is the ease with which it is reducible into 
fragments of a certain size, and the resistance it opposes to any further com- 
minution. In this property, its lustre in fragments, and its high specific gra- 
vity, it is easily distinguished from Charcoal, which it, in other respects, so 
closely resembles, as to be liable to be mistaken for it. It contains about 
fifty-four per cent. volatile matter, which being driven off, leaves a brilliant 
looking Coke, part of which was found to have a specific gravity exceeding 
that of water, part, less; this induces the supposition, that the proportion of 
volatile ingredients is underrated, although it was found that, in the last hour 
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of the experiment, only 1,45 grain was lost, though exposed to a very consi- 
derable heat : the original quantity being one hundred grains. The retort 
broke at this period, and leisure was wanting for the repetition of the experi- 
ment. From the appearance of the products, which consisted of water, car- 
buretted hydrogen, and an oily looking dark colored fluid, I should infer its 
resemblance to the Bovey Coal of England, from which, however, in external 
appearance, and in specific gravity, it differs sufficiently. The more resinous. 
looking varieties from this locality, in which the ligneous structure has dis- 
appeared, have a specific gravity of 1,586, a hither lustre, and are more 
inflammable. 4. In the same Pass, about half a mile from the preceding 
locality, my assistant, Captain Manson, discovered several other small veins, 
the Coal of which has a hich lustre and conchoidal fracture. 


The fifth locality, and the one best worthy of notice, is on the ascent 


from Bhimauri to Bhim Tal, in the bed of the Balia, close by the bridge over 


that stream. ‘This vein was shown me by a Native, who also furnished me 
with a specimen, the half of which was Pyrites. The rock is sand-stone, and, 
as remarked of that in the A/eri Pass, is much discolored in the neighbour- 
hood of the vein. The vein is about four inches in thickness, (that is, the 
largest, for there are several) and the Coal has a high lustre, and occasionally a 
perfect conchoidal fracture. No traces of organic structure are visible, the 
composition being impalpable. It is remarkable, as indeed are all the varieties, 
for its extreme brittleness, which is such, that no specimen of any size is ob- 
tainable, Were it not for this defect, many of them might be used as substi- 
tutes for jet, to which frequently they bear no inconsiderable resemblance. 
The present variety has, however, the aspect rather of Cannel Coal, and like 
that, when cut with a sharp knife, the surface is left full of small conchoidal 
depressions, which give it very much the appearance of a spongiform structure. 
This Coal burns with the most brilliant flame of any: oceasionally being in- 
crusted with sulphur, it developes the odour of that substance in combustion. 
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I shall here enumerate, for comparison, my determinations of the 
specific gravity of these specimens, with those of the best defined varieties, as 
distinguished by Mineralogista. 


The Balia Conl, w.ccseeeeseel 3256 Splent Coal, (Govr, Colln.) 1 2903 
Another picce)-..++ sed 3287 The following are from Books. 
A third, 1.1.55 seeeeeee,01 355 Bovy Coal, by Hatchett,....1 13 } 
A fourth, , tine cate | 3435 Glasgow Coal, by Ure, ....1 23 
The Coal, (ligniform)....1 4954 | New Castle Coal, by Wat- 
Another piett;..+.cece.el 43 BOM, sssscccrscnsseesneeed 27 
A third, (piciform)...........1 386 Kilkenny Coal, by Thom- 7 
Ss 





 Bardwan Coal, (Slaty)... wl 403 BOM, sesssnne ane couel 43 
Cannel Coal, (Govr. Collin.) l 278 Ditto, by oS To uvecrh 60 


Non Bitum. BHituminows. 


It will be, perhaps, asked; is this Coal, of which the traces are pro- 
bably widely diffused in our sand-stone range, likely to prove of any value, 
or do these many indications afford any ground to hope for the discovery of 
more extensive and profitable deposits? To this it may be replied, that 
the considerations on which are founded the hope of discovering, in the 
neighbourhood of these mountains, the true Coal formation, are quite in- 
dependent of its occurrence under this type and in this form. If any thing, 
perhaps, they are rather unfavorable to the expectation of eventually dis- 
covering beds of the true Coal formation. For it has been noticed, that in 
those countries in which the Coal beds are most largely developed, as in Eng- 
land, the traces of the mineral, in the superincumbent sand-stone, are rare, 
if not altogether wanting ; while on the Continent, where the true Coal 
beds do not occur, small seams or veins are frequently met with in this 
rock, 





But taking into consideration the arrangement of the surface in India, 
and the fact, that we have a trough, oc basin, as it were, situated between 
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the great Himalaya system on one side, and the table land of Malwa on 
the other, bounded, too, by rocks that are always found associated with the 
Coal measures, it does not appear improbable that a valuable deposit of this 
mineral may yet be found somewhere between the line of secondary sand- 
stone described in this paper, and the primary sand-stone, which makes its ap- 
pearance at Defi: and other places. But, for the full and correct consideration 
of this question, data are still wanting. The above are the containing rocks 
of the Coal formation ; it being never found above the one or below the other, 
and in this fact, combined with the configuration of the surface, are contained 
the true grounds on which the discovery may be looked for. Certainly not in 
the occurrence of the trifling veins and seams above noticed. 


The grey-wacke formation being considered, by most Geologists, as 
synonimous with the old red sand-stone, the occurrence of Coal, under- 
neath the former rock, does not invalidate the truth of the opinion, which 
assigns a fixed place to the Coal measures in the general arrangement of for- 
mations. It would appear, however, that the Coal found subordinate to grey- 
wacke is, generally, of the non-bituminous species. Another fact connected with 
the occurrence of Coal, as associated with this rack, is the prevalence of trap 
rocks. In the Indo Gangetic tract of mountains, grey-wacke supplies the 
place of the old red sand-stone, lying immediately on the rock described in 
this paper, believed to be the new trap rocks, which have not, however, yet 
been traced to any extent, although there are certainly indications of them in 
more than one place. The Coal found in the Balia does, certainly, lie very 
near the junction of the two rocks, and there are undoubted trap rocks in the 

-immediate neighbourhood. In particular, I may enumerate a green stone, 
a felspar porphyry, and a porphyry, with a greenish grey basis, almost compact, _ 
with imbedded crystals of felspar. These circumstances bear some kind of 
resemblance to those described, as belonging to the Welch coal-fields ; but in 
the greater elevation of our grey-wacke, and the absence of every thing like a 
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Coal basin, the comparison fails: the Welsh Coal is, however, of the non-bitu- 


minous kind, and therefore not so valuable. The circumstances too, here no- 
ticed, on which, after all, no great stress can be laid, are only found m the neigh- 
bourhood of this single locality; all the others being far removed from: the 
grey-wacke formation, and having no trap rocks in their vicinity. 
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NOTICES 


OF THE 


LANGUAGES, LITERATURE, AND RELIGION 


BAUDDHAS OF NEPAL 
| AND BHOT. 





By B. H. HODGSON, Ese,-Crvn. Service, 


Assistant to the Resident at Katmandoo. 

THE various contributions which I have had the honour to forward to 
the Library and Museum of the Asiatic Society, and the lists by which they 

have been accompanied, will have put the Society in possession of such 
information as I have been able to collect respecting the articles presented. 

Some connected observations, suggested by the principal of them, may, how- 
ever, be not unacceptable, as derived from enquiry on the spot, and communi- 
cation with learned Nepalese. I do not pretend to offer a complete or detailed 
view of the Literature or Religion’of the Nepalese, as derivable from con- 
versancy with the sacred authorities, the study of which is obstructed, not 
only by inherent difficulties, but by considerations of a local nature, originating 
in the displeasure expressed by the Nepalese Government towards such of its 
subjects as are suspected of imparting to Europeans the knowledge they 
possess. A few general remarks are all, therefore, that can be attempted at 
present, and may prepare the way, it is hoped, for further investigation. 
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The proper language of Nepal, or the Newari, has much, in common, with 
that of Bhot or Tibet. It may have been, perhaps, an inferior and poorer dialect, 
which has, consequently, been obliged to borrow more extensive aid from the 
copious introduction of Sanscrit. The following isa comparison of a few terms 
in both dialects : 





English. , Newari. Bhotiya. 

The World, *(s.) Sansar, —— 

God, (s.) Bhagwan, Jobi, Sanghiah, Laha. 
Man, (s.) Manno, or Majan, Khiyogu. 
Woman, Misi, Bemi. 
Quadruped, (s.) Pasu, — — 
Bird, Gango, (x.) Djia. 
Insect, (s.) Kicha, —_— 

A Worm, Dalambi, oo 

Fire, Mih, Mha. 

Air, (s.) Phoy, Lhaphu. 

Earth, Chah, (x.) Sha. 
Water, P. Lo. C. Long. B, Gna, Chi. 

The Sun, (s.) Siraj Deo, +Karma, possibly Sunshine, 
The Moon, Timla Deo, Nami. 

The Stars, (s.) Nagé, + Nima. 

A Mountain, (s:) Gah, Rajhi. 

A River, Khussi, Yamu Chung. 
Father, Boba and Opju, Ava and Aba. 
Mother, Ma, Amma. 
Grand-father, Adjhu, , » Adjhu. 
Grand-mother, Adjhama, Adzhi. 

A Child, Mocha, Nami. 

A Boy, Kay Mocha and Bhaju, Pho. 

A Girl, Mish Mochu and Mejfi, Paméi. 

Uncle, (plural) Kakka, Aghu, 

Aunt, (ditto) Mimja, Ibi. 

Summer, (s.) Tapullé, ——— 





* The (s.) indicates a Sanscrit origin. 

t Mr. Kuarrorn, in his Comparative Vocabulary, applies Karma to Stars, and Nima to the 
Sun. The former, as observed by Mr. Honason, signifying Sunshine, may be connected with the 
Sanscrit Gherma, warm, I have added a few words from the Tibetan Vocabularies of the Asia Poly- 
glotte, which are marked (x.) It is to be observed, however, that the BAotiya terms do not always corres- 
pond with those given as Tibetan, by Mr. Krarnoru, although they do occasionally agree —H. H, W. 
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English, Newari. Bhotiya, 

Winter, Chylla, (x.) Gun, 

Grain, ~ Van, Soh. 
Rice, Jaki, Bra. 
Wheat, Cho, Tho, 
Barley, Tacho, . 
Marriage, Biah, Pima. 
Birth, Macha Bolo, Kiowa, 
Death, Séto, Shesin. 

A House, Chah, Khim. 

A Stone, Lohu, Ghara. 

A Brick, Appa, #hobu. 

A Temple, Dewa, Lha. 
AnImage,(ofaman orbeast,) Kata Malli, . 

A Bridge, Taphi, ——— 
A Tree, Simah, (x,) Ston—bba. 
A Leaf, Sihau, (x.) Loma. 
A Flower, ‘Swong, Meto. 

A. Fruit, Si, 3 

A Horse, Sallo, Tapu. 

A Bull, Doho, Paling. 

A Cow, Masa, Lango. 

A Buffuloe, Miah, Mye. 

A Dog, Khicha, Ehigo. 

A Cat, Ehow, Gure. 

A Jackal, Dhouh, Kipcehang. 
A Sister, Kihin, Chamu. 
A Brother, Kinja, Chou. 
Kindred, Thajho, and Tha Mannu, —— 
Strange Folk, Kato and Miah Pi, — 
The Head, Chong, (x.) Wu. 
The Hair, Song, Tra. 

The Face, Qua, Tongba. 
The Eye, - Mekha, Mi. 

The Mouth, Mhixé, "7 Kha. 

The Chin, Miino, Koma. 
The Ear, Nhiapo, Nhamja. 
- The Forehead, Kopa, Prala. 

The Body, Mho, Zhabt. 

The Arm, Laha, Lakhpa. 
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English, oi Newari. | Bhotiya, ©. 
Left, Kho, val Yabba. 
A Month, La, Lawa and Dagwa. 
' A Vear, ; Dat'chi, Lochik. 
Day, Gniuh or Gni, (x.) Nain. 
Night, ‘ Cha, (x.) Chan. 


With regard tothe Newari words, I can venture to say they may be relied 
on, though they differ somewhat from Kirkpatrick, whose vocabulary, made 
in a hurry, exhibits, unavoidably, some errors, especially that of giving 
Sanscrit words instead ofthe vernacular. It is remarkable that the Newars 
(those that pretend to education, and those who are wholly illiterate) are apt, 
on all occasions, to-give to a stranger, a Sanscrit instead of their 
‘own Newéri name, for any object to which their attention is called for 
the purpose of naming it. This trick owes it origin partly to vanity, 
and partly to the wish to be intelligible, which they fancy they cannot 
be in speaking their own tongue. The real poverty of the Newari ig also, 
no doubt, another eausé, and its want of words expressive of general ideas : 
thus, Creation, God, have no Newari names, and the Senscrit ones have there- 
fore been borrowed of necessity ; the like is true’ of, mankind, for which, as 


well as for the two former words, I have not been able, after great pains, to 


obtain any vernaculars. When a Newar would express the idea of God, with- 
out resorting to Sanscrit, he is driven to periphrasis, and says Adjhi Deo, 
which word is compounded of Adjhu, a Grandfather, and Deo, and thus, by 
reverence for ancestors, he comes to reverence his maker, whom he calle, li- 
terally, the father of his father, or the first father. 


As for the Bhotiya words, I cannot alw ays vouch for them, few as they 
are, having obtained them from a Lama, who was but little acquainted with 
Newiri or Parbattiya, ‘The twelfth word in the Newari column, or Water, is 
given according to the dialects of the valley. Water is Lo, at Patan, Long 


at Katmandu, and. Gnd, at Bhatgong ; these places betog | the papltals.¢ of as 
many kingdoms before the Gorkha conquest, 
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With respect to the numerals of the decimal scale, the resemblance is 
strikingly close. 


1 Che. 
2 (ne. 
‘S Sam. 
4 Zghe. 
5 Gnah. 
6 Tikh. 


oot Téa. 


8 Gheah. 

9 Gi. 

10 Cha (Thimpah 
an expletive 

~ merely.) 

11 Chu-che. 

12 Chu-gne. 

13 Chu (p.) Sin 

“(the letter (p.) 

written, but 
scarcely audi- 
bly uttered.) 

14 Cha (p.) Zhe. 

15 Cheanga. 

16 Chir. 

17 Chuptin. 

18 Chopkia. 

19 Chiirko. 

20 Né shi (tham- 
bah.) ; 


21 
22 
24 
25 
26 


27 
28 


NUMERALS. 


Newari, 
Chi. 
Na shi. 
Swong. 
Peh. 
Griah. 
Khu. 
Nha, or Nhasso. 
Chiah. 


~ (Gitin. 


Sdanhe, 


Sanche. «  (Li))! > 


Saran Nassi. 
Saran Swong. 


Saran Gniah. 
Saran Khu. 
Saran Chiah. 
Saran Gh. 
Saran Sanho, 


Ni Chy, 

Ni Nassi. 

Ni Swong. 
NF Pit. | 
Ni Khi. 

Ni Nhi. 

Ni Chish. 





Bhotiya. 

24 | 

$0 Simcha (tham- 
‘bay 

ak 

42 

ao 

ab 

35 

56 

37 

33 

89 

40 Zhe-chu(tham- 

pab.) 


49 
50 Gnah-chu 


60 'Tukh-chu 
(thampah.) 
70 Tun do. do. 
80 Gheah do. do, 
+ 90 Gu (p,) do. do. 


o— tte? 100 Gheah (tham ave 


bah.) 
©1000. Tong-tha-che. 


| 10,00,000 Bam.* 


| 


1 ie 


Ni Gin. 
Ni Sanho. 


Swi Chi. 


‘Swi Nassy. 


Swi Pih. 
Swi Gniah, 
Swi Khu. 
Swi Nha. 
Swi Chiah, 
Swi Gan. 


Fi Chi. 

Pi Nass, 

Pi Swong. 

Gniayéi or Gnidu, or 
Pi-sanho, or merely 
by pausing on the 
last letter of Gniah, 
or 5: and thus also 
60,70, &c, are form- 
ed out of 6, 7, &e- 


Qui. 


Chiuh-uu. 


.. ® The first, ten, of the Biot numerals, as well aa 100 and 1000, are precisely the same as the 
Tibetan numerals of the Asia Polyglatta, with reference to the different modes of representing the 
game sounds, adopted by Mr, Hopasox and Mr. Kiarrora.—H. H.W. 
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Nor is the variation, after passing the fen, of any importance, the principle 
of both being still the same ; that is, repetition and compounding of the or. 
dinals, thus ten and one, ten and two, are the forms of expression in both, and 
so, twice, &c. The Bhotiya word thampa, postfixed to the decimally increas- 
ing series, is a mere expletive, and often omitted in speech. The Newari 
names of the figures from one to ten, as given by Kirkpatrick, are not correct, 
and hence the difference between the Newari and Bhotiya names has been 
made to appear greater than it is: in fact, it seems to me, that even the little 
difference that remains in the present specimens, may be resolved into mere 
modes of utterance, according to the genius of the two languages. 


_ Although the following offer no verbal resemblances, the principle on 
which they are formed presents several analogies. 


Bhotiya and Newari names of the twelve months and days of the week. 
Bhotiya names of months. 








Newari. Bihotiya. 
February, - Dagaw, or Léwa, Tangbu. 
March, Chongchola, or  Challa. (Lawa), ,, Gnipa, 
April Bachola, » aNeld. (Lawa), ,, Sumba. 
May, Tiachola, = Swola, (Liwa), ,, Zhiba, 
June, Dil'la, As Pela. (Liwa}), , G nappa, 
July, Gung'la, » Gnidls. (Lawa), ,, Tuakpu, 
August, Yung'la, ‘. Kliola. (Lawa). , Dumba, 
September, Koula, _ Nhila, (Liwa), ,, Gnappa. 
October, Koala, ‘o Chala. (Liwn}, "3 unbbu, 
November, Thingla, . Gungla. (Liwa), ,, Chuba, 
December, Puéla, » eld, (Lawa), ,, Chu-chikpa, 
January, = Sel'ta, w  Zhin'chala, (Lawa), ,, Chu-gnipa, 
February. — Chel'la, ” Zlin‘nala. 


__ The second set of Newari names is 
word Lé, a month, with the names of 








formed merely by compounding the 
the cardinals, one, two, &e. As for 
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the first set of names; here too, we have the final La, and the prefixes are pro- 
bably mere charactistic epithets of the seasons, thus February is called Chella, 
but Chella means also the cold month, or winter. Turther, however, I cannot 
explain the meaning of the compounds. 


The Bhotiyas, like the Newars, have no simple names for the months, but 
call them periphrastically the first, second, &c. month. Daegwa and Ldawa, 
both mean a month; but in speech this word is never prefixed, save in speak- 
ing of the first Bhotiya month, or February, for from February their year 
begins. What Téngéu means, I know not, unless it be the same with Thampa, 
the word that always closes the series of numbers, 10, 20,390, &c. The names 
of all the others are easily explained, they being compounds of the numbers 
2, 3, &c. with the syllable pa, or da, evidently the La of the Newars post fixed. 


Newari names of the seven days of the week. 


Sunday, (8) Adhwina, or Chunna. 
Monday, (s) Swomwa, » eno. 
Tuesday, (3) Ongwa, »  Swono. 
Wednesday, (s) Budhwa, »  Peno. 
Thursday, (s) Biassowa, »  Gniano, 
Friday, (8) Sukrasva, »  Khonno. 
Saturday, (3) Sonchowa, , Nhdno. 


4 


The first are wholly corrupt Sanscrit, and the second is formed by com- 
pounding the word Nii or Gni, a day, with the cardinals: the Newars have no 
simple words of their own, expressive of the seven days. 


The Pérbattiya Bhdsha is one of the Indian prakrits, brought into these 
hills by colonies from below, and is so generally diffused, that in the provinces 
west of the Gogra, it has nearly eradicated the vernacular tongues; and 
though less prevalent in those east of that river, it has, even among them, 

41 
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divided the empire of speech almost equally with the local mother tongues ; 
which too are daily, yet further, giving way before it. 


The Gorkhas speak this Pdérbattiya dialect; and to their ascendancy is 
its prevalence, in latter times, to be partly ascribed. The valley of Nepal 
is indeed almost the only spot, not remote from the plains, where the 
vernacular speech of the people has maintained its ground: the Newars 
being, in substance, distinct from all the numerous dialects of Sanscrit 
original, ] 

Now, as these dialects (to say nothing of their conquests along the whole 
line of hills) have penetrated to the districts close around the valley, to the 
countries directly north of it; and have even long had a footing in the valley 
itself, one is apt to ask, why its vernacular tongue has not given way before 
them, as in so many other instances? 


The causes of its escape are, probably, these three: Ist. The fertility of 
the valley enabled the people to multiply rapidly, and soon to give tolerable 
consistency to their own speech. 


2d. Its uniform surface made communication between all its inhabi. 
tants easy and frequent; whence the speech was further advanced, provided 
with a tolerable stock of words, and formed into a sort of national lan- 
guage. 


Sd. Its numerous people early adopted a religious persuasion ( Buddhism) 
which made them look on the Hindu colonists with jealousy. Those colonists 
were commonly of the Brakmanical and Kshetriya tribes—tribes, which, in 
the more fervid days of yore, could as ill endure a Buddhist as a Hindi 
could them. 
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All these circumstances were reversed in regard to the mountainous 
tracts, whose people were comparatively few, and those few cut off from easy 
commerce with one another by huge barriers every where intervening. 


Hence they remained so long poor in words and ideas, that when the 
Hindu colonists (probably in the 15th century, in greatest numbers) came 
among them, those colonists were enabled, without much difficulty, to make 
their own speech and creed prevail over those of the aborigines. 


A. variety of characters is met with in the Nepalese books, both Newart 
and Bhotiya, some of which are now obsolete, and are undecypherable. A 
manuscript, of which a copy is forwarded, contains a collection of these 
Alphabets, each bearing a separate designation, and differing, in some degree, 
from those now in use. Of the Newart, three kinds of letters are most fami- 
liarly known, and four of the Bhotiya.* 


The three Newari alphabets are denominated Bhanjin Mola, Ranja, and 
Newari. Whether these three sorts of letters were formerly used by the 
Siva Margi Newars, I cannot say, but old Bauwddha works exhibit them all, 
especially the two former. Newdri alone is now used by both sects of Nao 
for profane purposes, and for sacred, both often employ the Devandg 
oftener the Newdri. If the Siva Margi Newars ever used (which I doubt,) 
Bhanjin Mola, or Ranja, at least, they do so no longer, or the Bauddhas having 
long ceased ordinarily to employ those letters, in making copies of their scrip- 
tures, few Bauddhas can now write them ; and the learned only (who are ac- 
customed to refer to their old works of religion,) can read them with facility. 





In regard to the origin of these letters, we may, without hesitation, refer 
the Newdri to Nagari ; but the other two peoaee 2 more difficulties. Dr, Caney 


* See Plates. 








w 
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was, some time back, of opinion, that they are mere fanciful specimens of cali- 
grephy. This notion is refuted by the fact of their extensive practical applica- 
tion, of which Dr. Caney was not awate, when he gave that opinion.* By com- 
paring one of them (the Ranja) with the fourth alphabet of the Bhotiyas, it will 
be seen, that the general forms of the letters have a striking resemblance. Of 
the Bhanjin Mol, I can say little: it has a very ornate appearance, and possibly, 
if the apparently ornamental parts were stripped from the letters, they (as 
well as the Ranja) might be traced to a Devanégari origin, from the forms of 
which alphabet the Bauddhas might possibly alter them, in order to use them 
as a cover to the mysteries of their faith. The Bauddhas are, originally, In- 
dians: now, though probability may warrant our supposing that they might 
alter existing alphabetical letters, for the purpose above hinted at, it will 
hardly warrant our conjecturing, that they would undergo the toil of in- 
venting entirely new characters. All follow the Devandgari arrangement, 

_ and, upon the whole, I should not hesitate to assign them a Devanégari 
origin. 


Of the Bhotiya characters, four kinds are distinguishable ; but only two 
of them are known by name to the Newars : they are called Ucehhen and 
Umen. ‘The third kind seems to be only a broken, or epistolary form of the 
second, and the fourth, as already observed, bears some affinity to the Ranja. 
There is also a character in use ascribed to the Sokkphos, who are said to 
be a fierce and powerful people, living on the confines of Northern China 

proper. 





* It is quite obvious, that both the Alpha ed tc ; the Devandgari, fancifully 
; oth | phabets referred to are the Devandgari, fancifully a; 
slightly modified.—H. H. W. ae iene: 
. t Of these, the first is the character known as that of Tibet. Some of the letters bear a resem. 
| rE to those of the Devanigari alphabet, but the rest can scarcely be referred to the same source, 
- — Probably Invented by the Banddha Misstonaries after quitting India. No resemblance to 
most of them is traceable in ancient inscriptions;—H. H. W. | 
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The great bulk of the literature of Nepal, as well as of Bhot, relates to Literature. 
“ve Bauddha religion, and the principal works are only to be found i tem- 
ples and monasteries ; but numerous books of inferior pretensions, are ‘to be 





obtained from the poor traffickers and monks, who annually visit Nepal o on 
account of religion and trade. 


The character of the greater part of these is, probably, that of popular 
tracts, suited to the. capacity and wants of the humbler classes of society, 
among whom it isa subject of surprise, that literature of any kind should 
be so'common in’such a region as Bhot, and more remarkably so, that it 
should be so widely diffused as to reach persons covered with filth, and 
destitute of every one of those thousand luxuries which (at soaet 3 in our 
ideas) precede the great luxury of” ‘books, ; | 


Printing is, probably, a main cause of this great diffusion of books. Yet - 
the very circumstance of printing being in such general use, is no less striking 
than this supposed effect of it; nor can TP account forthe one or other fact, 
unless by presuming that the hataks of priests, secular and regular, with which 
the country swarms, have been driven by the tedium vite to these acinitanne 

an: uses of their time. : 

' ‘The invention of printing, the Bhoti: ya priests, er got from China, 
but \the universal ‘use they make of it is a merit of their own, the poorest 
individual who visits this valley from the north, is seldom without his Pothi, | 
and from every part of his dress dangle charms, (Janiras) made up in si 
cases, whose interior exhibits the neatest workmanship in print. | 


Some allowance, however, should also be made for the very familiar power 
and habit of writing possessed by the people at large; another feature in the 
moral picture of Bhot, hardly less striking than the prevalence of printing or 

4K : 
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the diffusion of books, and which I should not venture to point out, had I 
not had sufficient opportunities of satisfying myself of its truth among the 
annual sojourners in Nepal. 

. 


In the collections forwarded to the Society, will be founda vast number 


‘ of manuscripts, great and small fragments, and entire little treatises, all 


which were obtained (as well as the small printed tracts) from the humblest 
individuals. ‘Their number and variety will, perhaps, be allowed to furnish 
sufficient evidence of what I have said regarding Bhotiya penmanship, if due 
reference be had, when the estimate is made, to the scanty and entirely casual 
source whence the writings were obtained in such plenty. 


The many different kinds of writing which the MSS. exhibit will, per- 
haps, be admitted yet further to corroborate the general power of writing 


possessed by almost all classes of the people. Or, at all events, their various - - 


kinds and infinite degrees of penmanship, present a curious and ample spe- 
cimen of Bhotiya proficiency in writing, let this proficiency belong to what 
class or classes it may. 


‘Something of this familiar possession of the elements of education, which 
T have. just noticed as characterising Bhot, may be found, I believe, also in 
Indian ; but more in the theory of its institutions than in the practise of its 
society, because of the successive floods of open violence which have, for 
ages, ravaged that, till lately, devotedland. The repose of Bhot, on the 
other hand, has allowed its pacific institutions full room to produce their na- 
tural.effect ; and hence we see a great part of the people of Bhot aie to 
write and read. 


In whatever I have said regarding the Press, the general power and habit 
of writing, or the diffusion of books, in Bhoi, 1 desire to be understood by 
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my European readers with many grains of allowance. These words are names 
importing the most different things in the world in the favoured part of Eu- 
rope, and in Asia. The intelligent resident in Hindustan will have no dif. 
ficulty in apprehending the exact force which I desire should be attached to 
such comprehensive phrases, especially if he will recollect for a moment 
that the press, writing, and books, though most mighty engines, are but en- 
gines; and that the example of China proves to us indisputably, they may con- 
tinue in daily use for ages in a vast society, without once falling into the hands 
of the strong man of Milton ; and consequently, without awaking one of those 
many sublime energies whose full developement in Europe has shed sucha 
glorious lustre around the path of man in this world. 


The printing of Bhot is performed by wooden: blocks; which, however, 


are often beautifully graved, nor are the limited powers of such an instrument 


felt as an inconvenience by a people, the entire body of whose literature is 
of an unchanging character. 


Their writing, again, often exhibits fine specimens of ready and graceful 


penmanship. But then it is never employed on any thing more useful than a 
note of business, or more informing than the dreams of blind mythology, and 
thus, too, the general diffusion of books (that most potent of spurs to improve- 
ment in our ideas) becomes, in Bhot, from the utter worthlessness of the books 
diffused, at best but a comparatively innocent and agreeable means of filling 
up the tedious hours of the twilight of civilization. 


With respect to the authorities of the Bauddha religion, or their Sacred 


| Scriptures, the universal tradition of the Nepalese Bauddhists, supported 


by sundry casual notices in their existing works, asserts, that the original 
body of those Scriptures amounted, when complete, to eighty-four thousand 
volumes. 


Weilnge 
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These works are known sotscliedy, and individually, sy the names Sutra 


and Dharma, and in the Pijé kand, there is the following stanza’: 
; 

« All that the Buddhas have said, as contained in the Méha Yén Sttra, 
and the rest of the Stitras, is Dharma Ratna.” Hence the Scriptures are also 
frequently called “Buddha vachana,” the words of the Buddha.  SAnya 
Sinua first reduced these words to writing; and in this important respect, 

, Sixya is to Buddhism what VyAsa is to Brahmanism. SAxyva is the /ast of the 
seven genuine Buddhas. ‘The old books universally assert this; the modern 
Bateddhas admit it, in the face of that host of ascetics, whom the easiness of 
latter superstition has exalted to the rank of a Yathdgata. The sacred 
chronology is content with assigning § ‘Skxya to the Kali Yuga, and profane 
chronology is a science which the Bauddhas seem never to have’ culti- 
vated. In the subsequent enumeration, it will be seen that Sixya is the. 
© Speaker’’ in all the great works. This word merely answers to “ hearer,” 
and refers to the form of the works, which is that of a Jecfure; or lesson, deli- 
vered by a Buddha to his Bodhisatwas, or disciples. That SAxya Sovna first 

 eollected and secured, in a written form, the doctrines taught by his predeces- 
sors, and himself, is afact for which I cannot cite written authority, but which 
seems sufficiently vouched by the general belief of all he Bauddhas of Nepal: 
and of Bhot. Not one of them seems ignorant of it. The words Tantra 
and Purdna, as vaguely expressive of the distinction of esoteric and exoteric: 
works, are familiar to the Bauddhas of Nepal; but it would seem that their 
own more peculiar, but not more precise, names are Upadesa and Vyakarana, 
Gatha, Jétaka, and Avaddn, seem to be rather subdivisions of Vydkerana than 
distinct classes. 


The word Sutra is often explained Miila Grantha, Buddha vachana ; and 
in this sense it has been held to be equivalent to the Srwi of the Brahmans, 
as has their Smriti to the Bauddha Vydkarana. But, apt as Buddlusm is to 





‘ 
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forget the distinction of divine and human nature, the analogy 
essentially defective; and, in fact, the Siitra of the Bauddhas often pomipre. | 
hends not only their own proper Buddha Vachana but also Bodhisatwa and 
Bhikshu Vachana ; which latter the Brahmans would denominate Rishi 





Vachana, and, of course, assign to the Smriti, or comments by holy men 
upon the eternal truth of the Sru/i, The Newdrs and Bhotiyas are agreed, 
that of the original body of their sacred literature, but a small portion now 
exists. A legend familiar to both people assigns their destruction to SANKARA 
AcHirya: and the incomparable Sayxana of Sir W. JONES, is execrated by 
every Bauddha as a blood-stained bigot, 


Of the existing Bauddha writings of Nepal, by far the most important 
of the speculative kind, are the five hands of the Racha Bhagavati, deno- 
minated the five Rachas, and the five Parmitas together with the Prajna 
Parmiia of the narrative kind : eight of the nine works called the nine 
Dharmas, the ninth being the Prajna Parmita mentioned above ; and which, 
though classed with the Dharmas for ritual purposes, 1s, in its character, much 
more a-kin to the Rachas, 


The five Rachas are enumerated in order in the subsequent detail. Each . 
contains twenty-five thousand stanzas, and the whole, consequently, one lac and 
fifty thousand. ‘The ‘Rachas are of a highly speculative character, belonging 
rather to philosophy than religion. ‘The cast of thought is sceptical in the 
extreme: endless doubts are started, and few solutions of them attempted. 
SAKYA appears surrounded by his disciples, hy whom the arguments on each 
topic are chiefly maintained, Sixya acting generally as moderator, but some- 
times as sole speaker. The topics discussed are, the great first principles of 
Buddhism ; the tenets of the four schools of Bauddha Philosophy are mention- 
ed, but those of the Swébhévika alone, largely discussed. The object of the 
whole work seems rather to be proof of the proposition, that doubt is me end 
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as well as beginning of wisdom, than the establishment of any particular dogmas 
. of philosophy or religion: and from the evidence of this great work it-would 
appear, that the old Bauddha philosophers were rather sceptics than atheists. 


The Prajna Parmita is a work of the same character as the Racha 
' Bhagavati, of which it is esteemed by some Bauddhas to be the etymon: 
and by those persons it is said, that the Racha Bhagavati is only an expansion 
of the principles and reasonings contained in the Prajna Parmita. 


The nine Dharmas are as follows : 
} Prajné Parmiia. 
2 Ganda Piptha. 
3 Dasa Bhiimeswara, 
4 Samadhi Raja, 
5 Lankdvatira. — 
6 Sat Dharma Pindarika, 
7 Tathagata Gilhyaka, 
8 Lalita Fistara. 
9 Subarana Prabhd. 


Divine worship is constantly offered to these nine works, as the Neve 
Dharma, by the Bauddhas of Nepal, but why to them in particular, and not 
to all the works of the Batiddhas I cannot ascertain. With the exception 
of the first, they are chiefly of a narrative kind; but interspersed with much 
occasional speculative matter. One of them (the Lalita Vistar) is the original 
authority for all those versions of the history of Sxya Suvna, which have crept, 
though various channels, into the notice of Europeans. I esteem myself for- 
tunate in having been the first to discover and procure copies of these im- 
portant works, To read and meditate them is not for me, but I venttre to 
hint, that by so doing, only can knowledge of genuine Buddhism be acquired, 
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Buddhism is not a simple, but a vast and complicate structure erected, during 
ages of leisure, by a literary people. It has its various schools divided by vari- 
ous Doctors, nor is the Buddhism of one age less different from that of ano- 


‘ther, than the Brahmanism of the Vedas, of the Purdnas, and of the Bhégavat. 


Let it not be supposed, because these works were procured in Nepal, that 
they are therefore of a local character: the contrary is asserted by the Baud- 
dhas, and never disputed, The Sambhu Purdna is the only local work of im- 
portance in the large collection which I have made. Perhaps it may be sur- 
mised, that if (as is stated) the fire of Sawkana’s wrath consumed all, but some 
fragments of the sacred writings of the Buddhists, the ample works now pro- 
duced must be spurious. Let the exaggeration on either side be duly weigh. 
ed. The Bauddhas never had eighty-four thousand principal scriptures ; nor 
did Sankara destroy more than a few of those which they really possessed 
when he came to Nepal. The proof of the latter statement is, that Buddhism 
was long after Sanxana’s time the prevalent and national faith of the Nepalese 
princes and subjects; and that it is so still in regard to the people, notwith- 
standing the Gorkha conquest. Sankara may have converted, (I believe he 
did) one of the princes of the valley ; but the others remaiied Buddhists ; 
and, no doubt, took care of the faith and property of their subjects. All old 
Bauddha works are written in one of the three sorts of letters proper to 
Nepal, usually in Ranja and Bhanjin Mola, and on Palmira leaves. Copies of 
the Racha Bhagavati are very scarce. I am of opinion, after five years of 
enquiry, that there were but four copies of it in the valley, prior to my 
obtaining one copy, and a half; one copy more I got. transcribed from an old 
one. No one had, for some time, been able to understand its contents: no 
new copy had been made for ages, and those few persons who possesse 
or more Khands of it, as heir-looms, were content to offer to the sealed vo- 
lume the silent homage of their Piya. Time and growing ignorance have 
been the chief enemies of Bauddha literature in Nepal. 
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The Bauddha Scriptures are of twelve kinds, known by. the following 
twelve names: 1. Sutra; 2. Geya; 3. Vydkarana; 4. Githa ; 5, Udan ; 
6, Nidan; 7. Ityukta; 8. Jdtaka ; -9. Vaipulya ; 10. Adbhuta Dharma ; 
ll. Avaddn ; 12, Upadésa. 


Sitras, are the principal scriptures, ( Mula Grantha) as the Racha Bhaga- 
vatt and Ashta Sahasrika Prajnd Parmita : they are ree to the Vedas of 
me Brahmanists. 


Geyas, are works in praise of the Buddhas and Bodhisatwas, in modulat- 
ed language. The Gité Govinda of the Brahmanists is equivalent to our Gila 
Pushtaka, which belongs to the Geya. 


Vydkarana, are narrative works, containing histories of the several births 
of SAKA prior to his becoming Nirvdn. Sundry actions of other Buddhas 
and Bodhisatwas—also forms of prayer and of praise. 


Gdthds, are narrative works, containing moral tales, (Anék D ; malkathé ) 


relative to the Buddhas. The Lalita Vistéra, isa Vyékarana of the sort called 
Gatha. 





Udén, treat of the nature and attributes mv, the Buddhas, in the cet of 
dialogue between a Buddha Guru and Chela. 


Nidan, are treatines, in which the causes of events are shewn ; 


; as for ex. 
ample, how did Sixya become a Buddha? reason or cause; he fulfilled the 
Dan, and other Parmitas.* 






. armita here means virtue, the moral merit by which our escape (passage) from mortality ig 
obtained. Dun, or charity, is the first of the ten cardinal virtues of the Buddhas, “and other,” 


refers to the remaining nine, 
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Ityukta, whatever is spoken with reference to, and in conclusion: the 
explanation of some prior. discourse is Ztyukta, 


Jataka, treat of the actions of former births. 


Vaipulya, treat of the several sorts of Dharma and Artha—that is of the 
several means of acquiring the goods of this world (Artha) and of the world 
to come ( Dharma). 


Adbliuta Dharma, on preternatural events. 
Avadin, of the fruits of actions, Upadésa, of the esoteric doctrines. 


The following is an enumeration of some individual specimens of the 
preceding classes : | 


First Khand of the Racha or Raksha Bhagarati, It isa Maha Yin Stitra Séstra. Ut begins 
with a relation (by himself) of how Séxya became Bhagarda ; and how he exhorted his disciples 
( Bodhisatwas) to read, and how he explained the doctrine of Avidya, that is, ax long as Avidya 
lasts the world lasts, when Avidya ceases f Nired ha ) the world ceases; aliter, Pravritti enda, and 
NVireritti begins. Such are the general contents of the former part of this KAand ; and the latter 
part of it is occupied with explanations of Sunyaté and Maha Sunyaté. SAxva is the speaker, the. 
hearers are Susur and other Bhikshwhas - the style is prose ( Gadya.) 
| Second and third Khands of the Raksia Bhagavati—contents the same as above, 

The Fourth Ahand of the Raksha Bhagavati relates, how any one becemes Sarvakarmajna, 
or skilled in the knowledge of all things on earth and in heayen; in a word, omniscient: besides 
which, the subjects. of the former Khands are treated of, more or less, in this, 

The Fitth KAend of the Raksha Bhagavate : besides tendya, Sunya, and the other great 
topics of the prior AAands, the Kiand contains the names of the Buddhas, Bodhi-vatwas, &e.: the 
fith Afanda is also called* Vingssati- Sahasrika Projnd Panmita. 





* These prefixed epithets contraidistinguish the two works, which are both known by the name 
Prajnd Parmiia. ‘Tiia name, however, properly belongs ouly to the latter, and when found alone 
indicates it, and never the fifth Khand of the Raksha Bhagavati. 
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These Five ‘Kiwnds are'all in prose, | 

Ashita Sahasriha Prajna Parmita,a Mahé Yiin Sitra, A speculative work, treating of the 
transcendental topics discussed in the Racha Bhagavati, and further, of the doctrine of Nirvén. It 
is prose. Siva i is the speaker, and Susnurs, and other Biikshukas the hearers. 

Ashita Sahasrika Vydhiya. Se eae ce eo ne x ares by Hara Bhadra, in 
verse and prose. 

Ganda Vyiha, Vydharana Sdstra, contains forms of supplication and of thanksgiving, also 
how to obtain Bodhijnydn : prose : speaker SARYA: hearer Supnawa Kumara, : 

Dasa Bhumeswara: a Vyékerana, containing an account of the ten Bhumis : prose? speaker 
SAKYA: hearer Axanva Bhikshuha. 

Samédhi Raja, a Wydkaran: an account of the actions by which the wisdom of Buddhism is 
acquired, and of the duties of a Bodhisatwa, prose: speaker SAxya, and hearers RAvawa and 
Sat Diarma Pundarika ; Fydkerana; an account of the Mahé and other Dipa Dénas, or 
ofthe lights to'be maintained in honor of the Buddhas, Bodhisahwas, &e. 

Lalita Vistara, This is a Fydkarana of the sort called Gatid. It contains a history of the 
several births of Saxya, and how, in his last birth, he acquired Bodhijaydén; and becamea Buddhe 
verse and prose: speaker Sixya + hearers Marrreva, and others. 

Guhya Samaga, otherwise called Tuthégata Gubyaka, an Upadesa or Tantra: contains 
Mantras and explanations of the manner of performing Puja: prose and verse: speaker BuacavAw 
(i.e. Sixyva): hearers Vasma Pint Pothisatea, and others. 

_— Suwarna Prabha,'a Vydharana’ Séstra, anaccount of Laxsnatr and other sila and of 








i 


the Bhagavat Diétu, or mansions of the deities: prose and verse : speaker SAxva : hearer Lirsavi 


Kum Ana, a 

Swayambhu Purdna the greater, a Fydheron of the sort called Githé + an account of the 
manifestation of Swayambhe or Adi Buddha j in Nepat—and sso early ‘history of Nepdl: verse: 
peaker Sdnva: hearer Avanna Bhikshula, 

Steeryermebdiae Purdna, the less, Gdihd = an account of if 
verse and prose: speaker arid hearer as above, 

» Karanda Vytiha, a Géthé + an account of Lokestenra Papua PAnt: prose : speaker and hearer 
as above. 


Guna Karanda Vyiha, a Gdthé + an amplification of the above in verse: speaker and hearer 
as before. 


Moahdvastu, an Avadin Séstra, an account of the fruits of actions, like the Karma Vipaha of 
the Brahmins: prose: Speaker and hearer as before. 


Bhu Chai (or Temple) 
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Astha Avadén, an Avadiin Sistra : an account of the Triratna, ov Buddher, Dharma, Sanga, 
also of the Chaityas, with the fruits of worshipping them: verse: speaker Uragurra Bhilshuba : 
hearer Asoxa Ffaju, 

Bhadrakalpa Avadén, an Avaddn Séstra : an account of the actions of Skxva, and of the 
wisdom which he thereby'acquired : verse: speaker Uracuera Bhilshuha : hearer Asoxa Raja. 

Jétaka Méld, a Jétaka Sdstra : an account of the various meritorious actions of SAuva in his 
several births, prior to his becoming a Tuthdgaias verse and prose: speaker Saxya: hearer ANAN- 
DA Bhikshu, 

Manichéra, an Avadin: an account of the birth of Sdxra, and of the fruits of his actions: 
prose: speaker and hearer as above, 

Dwévinsati Avadin, an Avadin Sdstra: an account of the fruits of building, worshipping and 
eircumambulating Chaityas: verse and prose: speaker Sinva : hearer Marpreyva. 

Nandi-mukha Swaghosha, an Avadén + an account of the great fast, called Vasundhara; and 
of the fruit of observing it : prose: speaker Sixva : hearer Aawpa. 

Hodhi-charyd, an Avadin Sastra, of tle sort called Kdeyas ‘contains a highly laudatory ac- 
count of Dana Parmita, and of the Bodhi-charyd, (or Buddhist duties), verse : speaker Marrarra : 
hearer Supmawa Kum Ana. 

Karuna Pwndarika, an Avadin: an account of Antuemt Rasa; of Suwanna Rev, Purohit, 
of Ratwa Gansna, Tathégata; and of AVALOKITESwaRA, (i.e. Padma Pini Bodhisatwa), 
prose: speaker Sdxra : hearers MaIrneya, &c. 

Chandimrita Mild, a treatise of prosody, the measures. illustrated by verses laudatory of 
SAxyva Stwua : verse and prose: the author Amita Bhikshu. 

Lokeswara Sataka, a hundred verses in praise of PanMa Pawr: verse: author Vasna Darra, 
Bhikshe, 

» Saraka Diéra, with a comment a Kévya in praise Of Arya Térd, Buddha Sakti: verse: 
author Sanvaswa Mirrarana, Bihiksha. 

Aparimita Dhérani, an Upadesa, of the sort called Didrant:* contains many DAdranis ad- 
dressed to the Buddhas, who are: immortal aparintayusha Tathégata,) prose: speaker Sixva: . 
hearer AnAxp Bhikshw, | tr = 

Dihdérani: Saugroka, a. collection of Dharanis, as Maha Vatrochana's D. Maha Manjusri's D. 
and those of many other Buddhas: verse: speaker SAxva : hearer Vasna Pant. 


* Dhdranis, though derived from the Upadesa, are exoteric. They are short significant forms 
of prayer, similar to the Panchdnoa of the Brahmans : whoever constantly repeats, or wears, made 
up in little lockets, a Dhdrani, possesses a. charmed lify, 
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Pancha Raksha, an Upadésa Didrani: an account of the five Buddha Saktis, called Prati- 
sard, &e. prose: speaker SAxva: hearer ANANDA. 

Pratyangird Dhérani, an Upadésa Dhdrani: an account of Pratyangira Buddha Sakti: prose: 
speaker Sanya : hearer Anaxpa Dhikshu. | 

Téré Satndma, an Upadesa Dhdrani: contains an account of Arya Tard, of her hundred 
names, her Vija Mantras, &e. verse: speaker Papa Past: hearer Vasna Pan. 

Sugatéradin, an Avadan Sastra: contains an account of the feast kept in honor of the 
Sangas or Bodhisatwas: verse: speaker Vasunpnana Bodhisatwa: hearer Pusurakxetu Raj- 

Sukhdvati Loka, the heaven of AsirAsna Buddha: verse: speaker SAkvA: hearers Ananpa 
and others. . 

Saptavara Dhérani, an Upadesa of the sort termed Dhérani: an account of the seven Devis 
(Budiha Saktis) called, Vasundhard; Vajra Viddrint; Ganapati Hridaya ; Ushwish Vijayé ; 
Parna Savari; Marichi; Graha Mdtriké, together with their Vija Mantras: prose: speaker 
Sixya : hearers ANAxpa and others. — 

Sriya Sangraha, an. Upadesa : an account of the Junérika ritual: prose : Speaker SAxva: hearers 
Varna PAxi, &c. resembles the Mahodadii of the Brahmans. 

Supanta Ratnéhara, a Vydékarana, me the sense of the Brahmans; that is, a grammar; the 
part that treats of nouns; prose: author Dunes Sima. ’ 

Sumaghdcadan, an Avadin Séstra: an account of the Heaven (Bhwean) of the Bhikshuhas ; 
near the close is a story of the merchant SumAc#a and his wife, whence the name of the work: 
prose: speaker Sixva: hearer ANANDA. 

Chaitya Pungava, an Arvada, on the worship of the Chaifyas: prose: speaker SAkYA: hearer 
Svucuerayxa, Bhikshuke. 

Kathinévodén, an Avaddn Sdéstra: containing an account of the merit and reward of giving 


the* Pindapdétra, Khikshari, Chivara and Nivdsa to Bhikshukas: prose: speaker SAxva: hearer 
Kasrara Bhikshu. 


Pinda-pitrévadén, an account of the begging platter of the Bhikshu, and of the merit of 
bestowing it on him: prose: speaker and hearer as above. 

Dincajégra Keyuri, an Upadesa, or Tantra Dhérani: an account of Duwasacna Kevurt, Bud- 
dha Sakti: prose: speaker SAxva: hearer Inpga Deva (the god.) 


— = = : i a = —— 


__* The begging platter, staff, and sleader habiliments of the Bauddia mendicant, are called by 
the names in the text: the Chivara is the upper, the Niedsa the lower garb. 
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Groha Matrikd, a Tantra Didrani: account of Graha Métrikg, Buddha Sakti. Speaker 
Saxva: hearer Ananpa Bhikshu, 

Naga-pajd, a manual of Puja to the Nigas for rain, It is extracted from the Sddhana 
Méld. is of the same character as the Vrata Paddhati of the Brahmans. 

Mehakala Tantra, an Upedesa: account of the Puja to be paid to MawAgAta: prose: 
Vasna Satwa Shagaven (i.e. Buppma) speaker : hearer, his Sakti, named Wojfra Sathedtmahi. 

Abhidhinottarotiara, an Upadesa : account of the esoteric rites: prose: speaker Varna SATWA, 
Buacavan: hearer Vasna PAyt The rites preseribed by this book resemble in character the 
Saiva ritual, and differ from it only in being addressed to different objects. 

Vineya Sutra, containing an account of the Badhi eharya (or Buddhism) author, Cuaxpra- 
Kinti, Achdrya* It is equivalent to the Vyasa Sutra of the Brahmans. 

Kalpalaiévaddin, an Avaddn Sestra: a highly ornate account of the first birth of SAeva, and 
of the fruits of his actions in that birth: verse: author Ksweaispna Bhihwhe. 

Gila pushiaha Sangraha, a Geya: a collection of songs on Téntrika topics, by various hands, 

Stotra Sangraha, the praises of Buppia, Daansea, and Sanaa, in verse of various measures, 
and by various authors, 

Dicyavadin, an Avaddn Sdstra: containing various legends of the first birth of SaAkya: verse 


and prose : speaker SAxya, hearers Axanxva Dhitehu and others. 


The following list is of a more miscellaneous description. 





Name; Stmackit. Author; TuéLa Lama. Place; where written ; 
ject ; Jurisprudence. 

Name; Chama Dam. Author; Acu Cau Zama. ome Tia Nowa, Subject; the Sagin 
Fothi of the Hindoos. 

Name ; Charég. Author; Turvi Lama. Place; Geja Ketha. Subject; the Judn Pothi of 
the Hindus, or divine wisdom, 

Name ; Chéirfge Chapah. Abthor; Yz rau xecren Maha Lama. Place; Pérgreh ah chu. 
Subject ; cure of all diseases. 


nam in Bhot, Sub- 





* Here is an instance of that confusion of divine and human things to which Buddhism is 
proved, ‘This is confessedly the work of a mere priest, and is. yet called a Maha Yan Sutra. See 
4n 
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+) Name; Twehirakh, Author; Sura Lama, Place ; Jah-la Denk. Subject ; read by Men- 
dicant Monks, to prosper their petition for alms, 
Name; Mani Poti. Author; Cauru, Lama, Place; Gumewan, Subject ; the use and vir- 
tue of the Mant, or praying Cylinder, 
; Cha Dam. Author; Gevicnir Lama. Place; VYeparkas. Subject ; Medicine. 
aay Napache Pothi. Author; Anenak Zama. Place; Jatu Lam. Subject; Physical 
Science, or the winds, rain, weather. 
Name; Kickak. Author; Ki Léan Leama, Place; Botehi. Subject ; Witcheraft, Demon- 
ology, &c. 
Name; Tui takhia, Author; Raxacuawpan Lama. Place; Kuwbahh. Subject: Science 
of War. 
Name; Dutaki-a-si. Author; Basacurx Lama. Place; Gnama. Subject; read by survivors 
on the death of a relation, that they may not be haunted by his ghost. 
Name; Seru-a-takh. Author; Taxacutx Lama. Place: Yipurkt, To be read by travellers, 
during their wanderings, for sake of a safe return, 
Name; Sata-tu-mah, Author; Yisan-sexan Lama. Place ; Sebhala. Subject; read previous 
to sitting ona Panehaet, for a prosperous issue thereof. 
Name; Kerikh, Author; AMapatacn Lama. Place; Asi. Subject ; to be read for increase 
of temporal goods, , 
Name; Mumbeh. Author; Tt-taxu Lama. Place; Bere-ga-Aahh. Subject; to be read at 
time of gathering flowers for worship. 
Name; Dekmujah. Author; Més-raxe-raw Lama. Place; Minka, Subject ; to be read 
previous to laying the foundation of a house. 
Name; Thaka-pah. Author; Ant-tan Zama. Place; Baba-rekeh. Subject; to be read on 
* the eve of battle. 
Name; Chaka-sumah. Author; Gaca-mataxu Zama. Place ; Macha-lekoh. Subject ; to be 
read whilst feeding the sacred fishes at the temples; a very holy act. 
Name; Kuse. Author: NemAcwata Lama, Place; Yeparenesah. Subject; to be read at 
the time of bathing. 
Name ; Lakassa-hi-pothi, Author ; Uma Lama. Place; Lassa, Subject; to be read before 
eating, while dinner is serving up. 
Name; Chandapu. Author; Granan Lama. Place: - Jubu-na-sah. Subject; to be read 
previous to making purchases, 
Name; Sdehah. Author; Ungana Lama. Place; Jadén, Subject; o be repeated whilst 
Sxonerating themselves, that no evil spirit may come up. 
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Name; Bachah. Author; Janaveon Zama. Place; Maharah. sis be read by lone 
travellers, in forests and bye-ways, for protection. 

Name; Kojaw. Author; Oracnaran Lama. Place; Kiréh. Subject; to be read by a dead 
man’s relatives, to free his soul from purgatory. 

Name; Yidaram. Author;-Macuat Lama. Place; Saduri, Subject; to facilitate inter- 
views, and make them happy in their issues. 2 

Name; Ditékh. Author; Cuorattan Lama, -Place; Urdsikh. Subject; to interpret the 
ominous croaking of crows, and other inauspicious birda, 

Name; Kérdchak. Author; Kavceax Lama. Place; Pheragiak. 

Name; Chala. Author; Grou Lama, Place; Bidabh. Subject; to be read at time of 
drinking, that no ill may come of the draught. 

Name; Kegd, Author; Turatuwo Lama. Place; Kdbdjeh, Subject ; for increase of years, 
and a long life. | 

Name: Chdbeh. Author; Akane Lama. Place; Ari Kalaguh. Subject; to be read for 
removing the inclemencies of the season. 

Name; Keghotwki. Author; Socwan Lama. Place : Bolekdchar, Subject > to be read by 


horsemen, at seasons of journies, that they may come to no harm. 


Name: Licht. Author; Nowanran Lama. . Place; Chagtrahahah. Subject; to be read for 
increase of eloquence and knowledge of languages. 

Name: Ghtkatench. Author; Suzawan Lama. Place; Seakwhah. Subject; to be read by 
Archers for success of their craft. 

Name; The Baudhpothi, or history of the founding of the Temple of Kasacait in Nepal, 
with other matters appertaining to Buppursm in Nepal, 

Name; Siri pothi. Author; Bistaxou Lama, Place; Jamatakh, a general form of prayer 
for rich and poor, sick and healthy, man and woman. | 


Although an accurate estimate of the sources whence these works were 
derived, would require a long and laborious examination of their contents, yet,” 
from their general character, as well as from local tradition, little doubt can be 
entertained, that Bho? obtained its literature and letters from India, through the’ 
Bauddha Missionaries, or Refugees from Hindustan, These individuals car- 
ried with them, and subsequently procured from India, many of the sacred. and: 
profane works of their sect, and, as was their wont, they immediately began to 
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instruct the people of Bhot in theit own, that is in the Sanserit letters’ and 


language. They had, no doubt, some sticcess in this measure in the first pe- 


riod of their emigration into Bhos ; butin the end, the difficulties of Sans. 
crit, and the succession of Native teachers to the chairs of the original Indian 


“emigrants, led to a preference of the Bhotiya language, and, consequently, a 


translation of all the Sanscrit works they had, into the vernacular tongue of 
the country. This resort to translation took place early; a circumstance 
which, aided by the lapse of time, and the further and further decline of the 
original literary ardour, inspired by the Indian Refugees, produced, at no 
distant period from the decease of the first Indian teachers, the oblivion of 
Sanscrit, and the entire supercession of original Sanscrit versions by transla- 
tions into Bhotiya ; the Bhotiyas, however, although they thus soon lost the 
Sanscrit language, retained the Devanagari letters. ‘The result of the whole 
is, that the body of Bhotiya literature now is, and long has been, a. mass of 
translations from Sanscrit, its language native, its letters (like its ideas) In. 
dian. To support this view of the case, I have’ to observe, that, even the 
Nepalese, much nearer as they are to India, and much more cultivated as 
they are, have resorted extensively to vernacular comments, and even trans- 
lations of their books, which also are Sanscrit ; and that, although the Newars 
have a good language of their own, they have no letters, but such as are clear- 
ly of Négaré origin, and declared by themselves to be so: that all the Bhotiyas, 
with whom I have conversed, assure me,. that they got all their knowledge 
from India, that their books are translations, that the originals, here and there, 
still exist in Bhot, but that now no one can read them : lastly, that several 
of the great Bhotiya classics proclaim, by their very. names, the fact, 
These remarks are applied, of course, tothe classics of Bhot: for, in regard 
to works: of less. esteem there, I believe such to be not translations, but 
originals ; chiefly legends of the Lamas, and in the vernacular tongue, the 
best dialect of which is that spoken about Lassa and Digarchi ; but still, like 
the translated: classics, written in letters essentially: Indian. 
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An accurate view of the Bauddha’ system of belief would involve the 
perusal of a number of the voluminous works above specitied, and would demand 
more time than could be bestowed: upon the task by any person, not otherwise 
wholly unemployed : the time and application necessary would, no doubt, also 
be unprofitably expended, as the works, from the short notice already given, are’ 
evidently filled with endless subtelties and subdivisions of the most puerile 
and interminable description: a very few observations must therefore suffice 
in this place, on the Religious notions of the Bauddhas of this part of India. 





Speculative Buddhism embraces four very distinct systems of opinion res- 
pecting the origin of the world, the nature of a first cause; and the mature and 
destiny of the soul: | nal 


These systems are denominated from the diognostic tenet of each, Swab. 
havika, Aishwarika, Ydinika, and Kdrmika, and each of these again admits of 
several subdivisions, comprising divers reconciling theories of the later Baud- 
dha teachers, who, living in quieter times than those of the first Doctors, and 
instructed by the taunts of their adversaries, and by adversity, have attempted 
to explain away what was most objectionable, as well as contradictory in the’ 
original system. 

The Swadbhavikas deny the existence of immateriality; they assert, that 
matter is the sole substance, and they give it ‘two modes, called Pravritti, and 
Nirvritti, or action and rest, concretion and abstraction. Matter, they say, 
is eternal as a crude mass; and’ 50 are the powers of: matter, whieh powers 
possess not only activity, but intelligence. The proper state of existence of 
these powers is that of rest, and of abstraction from every thing palpable and 
visible, (Nirvriiti,) in which state they are so.attenuated, on the one hand, and 
so invested with infinite attributes of power and skill on the other, that they 
want only consciousness and moral perfections to become gods. When 

+o 





thé! powers’ pass’ from their proper and enduring state of rest into their casual 
and transitory state of activity, then all the beautiful forms of nature or of the 
world come into existence, not by a divine creation, nor by chance, but spon- 
taneously: and all'these beautiful: forms of nature cease to exist, when the same 
powers repass again from this state of Pravrifti, or activity, into the state of 
Nirvritti, or repose. The revolution of the states of Pravriitt and Nirvritt: 
is eternal, and with them revolve the existence and destruction of nature or 
‘of palpable forms. The Swabhavikas\ are so far from ascribing the order and 
beauty of the world to blind chance, that they are peculiarly fond of quoting 
the beauty. of visible form as a proof of the intelligence of the-formative 
powers; and they infer their eternity from the eternal succession of new 
forms. But they insist that these powers are inherent in.matter, and not im- 
pressed on it by the finger of God, that is, of an absolutely immaterial being. 
Inanimate forms are held to belong exclusively to Pravritli, and therefore to be 
perishable; but animate forms, among which, man is not distinguished 
sufficiently, aredeemed capable of becoming by their own efforts, associated to 
the eternal state .of Nirvrifii; their bliss, which consists of repose,. or 
release from an otherwise endlessly recurring migration through the. visible 
forms of Pravri(li... Men are endowed with, consciousness, as well, I believe, 
of the eternal bliss* of the rest of Nérvritti, as of the ceaseless pain of the 
activity of Pravrifti. But these men who have won the eternity of Nirvriili, are 
not regarded as rulers of the universe,, which rules itsel(—nor.as medtators 
or judges of mankind still left.in Pravitti,for the notions of mediation and 
judgment are not admitted by the Swabhdvikas, who hold every man to be 
the arbiter of his own fate, good and evil in Pravritti being, by the constitu- 
tion of nature, indissolubly linked to weal and..woe: and the acquisition of 
Wiroritt being by the same inherent law, the inevitable,;consequence of such 





* The prevalent doctrine is that they are, some of them, however, say no: the question turns 
on the pricr acceptation of Sunyata, for which sec On. | ; 








an enlargement of his faculty by habitual abstraction, as will enable.a. man 
to know what Nirvritti is.. To know this, is to become omniscient, a Buddha, 
to be divinely worshipped as such, while. yet lingering in) Pravritti.; and. to 
become, beyond the grave, or.in Nirvrifti, all at least that man can. become; 
an all..respecting which, some of the Swabhdvikas have. expressed..much 
doubt, while others.of them have insisted that it is eternal repose, and not eter- 
nal annihilation*® (Sémyatéd): though (adds this more dogmatical school,), were 
iteyen Sdnyaid, it would still be good: man being otherwise doomed to an 
eternal migration through all the forms. of ,nature—the. more desirable .of 
which are little to be wished; and the less so, at any price to be shunned... 


From the foregoing sketch it will be seen, that the most diognostic te- 
nets of the Swabhavikas are the denial of immateriality, and the assertion that 
man is capable of enlarging his faculties to infinity... The end of this enlarge- 
ment of human faculties is association to. the. cternal, rest. of Nirvritti—res- 
pecting the value of which there is some dispute—and the means of it are 
Tapas and. Dhydan—by the former of which terms, the Swabhévikas understand 
not penance, or self-inflicted. bodily pain—but a perfect rejection of all. out- 
ward ( Pravrittika) things ; and by the latter, pure mental abstraction, . In 
regard to physics, the Swabhavikas do not reject design or skill—but a designer, 
that is, a single, immaterial, self-conscious Being, who gave. existence and 
order to matter by volition... They admit. what we call the laws of matter— 
but insist that those laws are primary causes, not secondary, are inherent 
eternally im matter, not impressed on.it by an immaterial creators They con- 
sider creation.a spontaneity, resulting from powers. which ,matter, has had 
from all eternity, and will haye to all eternity. . So with respect to man, they 
admit intellectual and moral powers, but deny that. immaterial essence or 





* This interpretation of the Swabhavika Sdnyaté is not the general one, though their enemies 
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being, to which we ascribe those powers. Ammate and inanimate causation, 
they alike attribute to the proper vigour of nature or Swabhava. I believe 
the Swabhdvika to be the oldest school of Bauddha philosophy, but that school 
has, from the earliest times, been divided into two parties, one called the Swa- 
bhévikas simply, whose tenets I have endeavoured to state above, the other 
termed the Prajnika Swabhivikas, from* Prajnd, the supreme wisdom ; Viz. 
of nature. The Prdjnikas agree with the Sxabhdvikas, in considering matter 
as the sole entity, in investing it with intelligence, as well as activity, and in 
giving it two modes of action and of rest. But the Préjnikas incline to 
unitize the powers of matter in the state of Nirvriffi, to make that unit deity ; 
and to consider man’s summum bonum, not as a vague and doubtful associa- 
tion to the state of Nirvritti ; but as a specific and certain absorption into 
Prajné, the sum of all the powers active and intellectual of the universe. The 
Aishwarikas admit immaterial essence, a supreme, infmite, and intellectual 
Adi Buddha, whom some of them consider as the sole deity, and cause of all 
things, while others associate with him a co-equal and eternal material princi- 
ple: and believe that all things proceeded from the joint operation of these #wo 
principles. The Aishwarikas accept the two modes of the Steabhdvikas and 
Prdjnikas, or Pravritti and Nirvritti. But though the Aiskwarikas admit 
immaterial essence, and a god, they deny his providence and dominion, 
and though they believe Moksha to be an absorption into his essence, 
and vaguely appeal to him as the giver of the good things of Pravritti, they 
deem the connexion of virtue and felicity in Pravrifti to be independant of 
hint, and to be capable of being won only by their own efforts of Tapas and 
Diydn, efforts which they too are confident will enlarge their faculties to 
itifinity, will make them worthy of being worshipped as Buddhas on earth, 
and will raise them in heaven, to an equal and self-earned participation of — 
the attributes and bliss of the supreme Adi Buddha: for such is their idea of 





ky 


= Prajna, fen pra, un intensitive prefix, and Jmydna, wisdom, or, perlinps, the simpler jaa. 
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Moksha, or absorption into him—or, I should rather say, of union with him. 
All the Buddhas agree in referring the use and value of mediation, (earthly 
and heavenly,) of the rights and duties of mortality, and of the ceremonies 
of religion solely to Pravritti, a state which they are all alike taught to con- 
demn; and to'seek, by their own efforts of abstraction, that infinite extension 
of their faculties, the accomplishment of which realises, in their own persons, 
a godhead as complete, as any of them, and the only one, which some of them, 
will acknowledge. The K4rmilkas and Yatntkas derive their names, respectively 
from Karma, by which I understand conscious moral agency, and Ya/na, 
which I interpret conscious intellectual agency. I believe these schools to 
be more recent than the others, and attribute their origin to an attempt to 
rectify that extravagant quietism, which, in the older schools, stripped the 
powers above (whether considered as of material or immaterial natures) of all 
providence and dominion ; and man, of all his active energies and duties: 


assuming as just, the more general principles of their predecessors, they seem 


to have directed their chief attention to the phenomena of human nature, to 
have been struck with its free will, and the distinction between its cogitative 
and sensitive powers, and to have sought to prove, notwithstanding the neces. 


‘sary moral Jaw of their first teachers, that the felicity of man must be secured, 


either by:the proper culture ofhis moral sense,* which was the sentiment of the 
Kérmikas, or by the just conduct of his understanding, a conclusion which 
the Yatnikas preferred : and this I believe to be the ground of distinction 
between:-these two schools, as compared with one another. As compared 
with their predecessors, they held a closer affi nity with the Aishwarikas, than 
with the other schools, inclined te admit the existence of immaterial entities, 
and endeavoured to correct the absolute impersonality and quiescence of the 





* Notwithstanding these sentiments, which are principally referable to the state of Fravrittt, 
the Adrmikas and Yétnihas still held preferentially to the Zapas and Dhydn, the severé medita- 
tive asceticism of the older schools, 
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Causa Causarum, (whether material or immaterial,) by feigning Karma or 
¥atna, conscious moral, or conscious intellectual agency, to have been with 
causation from the beginning. The Karmika texts often hold such a language 
as this: Sixya Sinna—who, according to some, (the Swabhdvilas) sprang 
from Swabhiva, and, according to others, (the Aishwarikas) from Adi Buddha— 
performed such and such Aermas, and reaped such and such fruits from them,” 
In regard to the destiny of the soul, I can find no moral difference be« 
tween them and the Brahminiecal Sages. . By all, metempsychosis and absorp: 
tion are accepted. But absorbed into what? into Braume, say the Brahmans 
—into Sunyatd, or Swabhdva, or Prajna, or Adi Buddha, say the various sects of 
the Bauddhas ; and 1 should add, that by their doubtful Stimyata I do not, in 
general, understand annihilation, nothingness, but rather that extreme and 
almost infinite attenuation which they ascribe to their material powers or forces 
in. the state of Nirvritti, or of abstraction from all particular palpable forms, 
such as compose the sensible world of Pravritti. 


How far, and in what sense the followers of these divers and opposite 
systems of speculation, adopted the innumerable deities of the existent Bud- 
dhist Pantheon, it must rest with future research to determine, when those 
ample works which it will be my happiness shortly to place within the reach of 
my curious countrymen, shall have been duly investigated. Suffice it at present 
tosay, that the practical Buddhism of Nepal has long admitted a marked dis- 
tinction between those saints of mortal mould, who won the rank and powers of 
a Buddha by their own efforts, and the Buddhas of a celestial nature and origin. 


The former of these are seven,* and are denominated “ Manushi,” or 


human: the latter “ Anupopédaké,” without parents, and also ‘ Dhyéni,” 





* Called Fipasyi, Sihi, Viswabhi, Kakuhsanda, Kanaka Muni, Kasyapa,and Séhya Sinko. 
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_ This second appellation is derived from the Sanscrit name for that- abstracted 


musing which has found more-or ‘less. favour with almost-all the Asiatic reli. 
gionists, but which is peculiarlyand. pre-eminently characteristic of Bu ddhism. 





The epithet Diydm, however, as applied to aclass of Buddhas, is obvious- 
ly capable of an atheistic interpretation, indeed hardly less so than the Md- 
mishi, to which it is opposed: and what therefore I desire to observe is, that 
the Aishwarikas. (beyond the bounds of Nepal too) ascribe this creative 
Dihydn to a self-existent, infinite, and omniscient “* Adi Buddha,’ one of 
whose attributes is the partial possession of five sorts of wisdom. Hence he 
is called ‘* Panchajnydna Atmiké ;" and it was by virtue of these five sorts of 
wisdom, that he, by fivé successive acts of Diyén, created from the begin- 
ning, and in the duration of the present world, the Pancha Buddha Dhydni.” 


The names and graduation of these Jnydns, Dirydns, and Buddhas are thus: 


Jnydnas. Dhydnas, Buddhas. 
1. Sueisuddha Dharma Didiu. The Dhydn of creation is called 1. VFairochana. 
2. Adarshana. by one generic name Zoka 2. Abkshobhya. 
3. Prativekshana. : : Sansarjana, and by five re- 3, Retnasambhava. 
A. Séinea, petitions of this, the five 4. Amitdbha, 
5, Aritydnushthan. Buddhas were created. 5. Amoghasiddha, 


It might be expected, that the supreme Buddha having created these five 
celestials, would have devolved on them the active cares of the creation and 
government of the world: not 80, however; the genius of genuine Buddhism 
is eminently quiescent, and hence these most exalted wons are relieved from 
the degradation of action. . Each of them receives, together with his existence, 
the virtues of that Jnydn and Dhyén, to the exertion of which, by Adi Buddha, 
he owed his existence, and by a similar exertion of both, he again produces a 
Diyani Bodhisatwa. The Dhyéni Bodhisatwas are, one by one, in succession, 





= 
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the tertiary and active authors of creation. These creations are but ‘perish- 
able, and since the beginning of time, three of them have passed away, 
The present world is, therefore, the work of the fourth Bodhisatwa, whois now 


Lord of the ascendant, and his worshippers in Nepal are wont to invest 


him with all the powers of a Supreme and sole God, the “ Praesens Divus : 
being, as usual, every thing. When the existing system of worlds shall ha: i 
run its course, the offices of creator and governor of the next will be assumed 
by the fifth Bodhisatwa. The names and lineage of these Dhyam Bodhiterwes 
are as follows : 






VFayra Pani. 
Retna Pani. 
Fiswa Pani. 


PS Se 





The Dhydni Buddhas and Bodhisatwas are considered to stand in the 
relation of fathers and sons to each other, and as there are Dhyéni Bodhi- 
satwas, so are there Madnushi Bodhisatwas; who again bear to their respec- 
tive Manushi Buddhas, the Connexion of pupil to teacher, of graduate to 
adept, of the aspirant after the wisdom of Buddhism to him who possesses 
that wisdom, I should add, that it is competent for a mortal man to’ become 
a Buddha,* whilst he yet lingers in the flesh; albeit, the entire ae ck of 
the rewards, if not of the prerogatives of the transcendent character, 
ed'to a more unearthly state, viz. the state of Nirvritti. 





The images of the Dhydni Buddhas, which have been forwarded to 
the Society, occupy (and exclusively of all lower Buddhas) the base of 
= 





* Hence the Divine Lamas of Bhot, though the original idea haa been perverted somewhat. 
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P 
every Manuchaitya,* or highest order of temples in Nepal: and that those 
images are invariably distinguished by tle respective differences exhibited 
in the specimens transmitted. 


The following list of Buddhas compleats all I have at present to offer on 
the subject. Two lists were prepared for me, some time ago, by an old Baud- 
dha of Nepal, with whom I have long cultivated an acquamtance ; but were 
then laid aside for future examination and explanation where opportunity 
should serve. 


I have accordingly had them compared, under my own eyes, with the 
scriptures, whence they were extracted, and that comparison has suggested 
the following brief elucidatory remarks. Inthe first place, the lesser list 
has proved to be superfluous, all its names being contained in the larger one, 
In the next place, the whole number of Buddhas in the greater catalogue has 
been found to amount to one hundred and thirty-one and not to one hundred 
and: forty-five, as stated elsewhere; the same name being repeated, in some 
mstances, two and three times, by reason of this catalogue consisting of liter- 
alextracts from several independent works. And I have thought it better 
to leave it in statu quo, than to omit sundry names of one series because they 
occur in another. Such omission might have interfered with some established 
contiguity, time, place, or circumstances, in regard to the Buddhas, with 
which we are. not acquainted; and with respect to the repetitions, these 
may be seen, in the list, at a glance, by the references attached to 


them. There is-one deviation --ftom.-the —catalogucs-as found: in’ the: 
pothts whence they are drawn, and it is this. After the names of the — 





haitya, is the proper and sole name for a Bauddha abode of God. Vihar, the proper and 
sole name of a Bowddha abode of the servant of God. In the former dwells the object of worship, 
in the latter the professed. 
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six great Manushi Buddhas (Nos. 50 to 56) the name of Sikya Sinma, 
the seventh and last is given in my list, though not found at that place in the 
Lalita Vistéra: probably because SAYA had not, when that work was com- 
piled, become Nirvdn and a Tathdégata in the proper sense. His name, 
though occurring before, 1s notwithstanding, re-inserted in my catalogue in 
that place, in order to make up the complement of the now famous Sapta Bud- 
dha Manushi. Before each distinct series of names, the work, from which 


it is derived, is uniformly noted. 


In the works cited, many more names, besides those given in the cata- 
logue, are to be found, and from the whole of the books which have been pro- 
cured and transmitted to Calcutta, hundreds of new names might be drawn, 
In the Samipnr Raga,* Sarvintua Sippma, (Sixya, before he became a 
Buddha,) is asked by Marrneya and Vasra P&nt, how he acquired Samadhi 
Jnyén : In reply, he begins by naming one hundred and twenty Tathégatas, who 
instructed him therein in his former births, and at the conclusion of this enu- 
meration of Buddhas, Sarvintua Srppua observes, he has given so many 
names exempli gratia, but that his instructors were really no less in number 
than eighty crores. There is a verse in the Aparimita Dharani (to be found 
in many other, and higher authorities) purporting that “‘ the Buddhas who 
have been, are, and will be, are more numerous than the grains of sand on the 
banks of the Ganges.” Some of these Buddhas sprang divinely, not genera- 
tively from other Buddhas - some from Akdés, and some from the Lofos. 
These are in general evident nonentities, in regard to chronology and his- 
tory: yet it is often must difficult to distinguish them from their more sub- 
stantial compeers, the origin of the latter having been frequently traced up to 
Heaven by the vanity of superstition, while its grovelling genius, no less fre- 





: * LT have this list before me extracted from the 5 
while to add it to the lists already given. 





andadii Raja; but I do not think it worth 
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quently drew down the lineage of the former to Earth. Again, among the 
Buddhas confessedly of mortal mould, there are three wide degrees, that of the 
Pratyeka Buddha, that of the Srdévaka Buddha, and that of the Mahé Yénika 
Buddha. But the two former are regarded, even by their worshippers, as 
little more than mere men of superior sanctity ; and as infinitely inferior to the 
Maha Yanka Buddhas, such as Sixya and his six great predecessors. We have, 
however, multitudes even of this highest degree : and besides, the title belongs 
not only to the supreme Ménushi Tathdégatas, but also to all the Diyénis in- 
discriminately. Upon the whole, then, it seems peculiarly desirable, in the pre- 
sent state of our information, to keep a steady eye upon the authoritative 
old scriptures, that Sixyva is the seventh, and last of the Buddhas. 


It is very worthy of remark, too, that, according to those scriptures, the 
duration of these seven Buddhas fills the whole extent of time: the two first 
being assigned to the Satya Yuga ; the two second to the Zrefa; the two 
third to the Dwdpara ; and Sikya and the Buddha yet to come, being the 
declared. Lords of the Kali or present Yuga. It will hardly, 1. imagine, be 
considered an answer to this difficulty to observe, that the Chronology of the 
Buddhas, supposes an eternal world, and confounds time and eternity. 


It has not occurred to me at present to doubt the historical existence of 
SA&xya’s six predecessors, but I have not failed to remark that, while the 
Buddha writings make ample mention of SAxva’s birth, sayings, and doings ; 
and while they ascribe to him, the arrangement at least, and scripture of all 
the work, they are nearly silent, with respect ta the_origin and actions, of 
the six Buddhas, who went before him. To go farther into this matter would 
lead me beyond the bounds I have prescribed myself on the present occa- 
sion. What I have said will suffice to shew why the catalogue has been so 
lohg withheld, and perhaps would justify the withholding of it still. 


be 
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* List of Tathigatas compiled from the Lalita Vistéra, Kriya Sangraha and 
Raksha Bhagavati. 


2 uHaT 
3 ZivEt 
4 quay 





7 Slaar 
8 Waaq 
10 watfy 

1) faa 


12 ayaa Aryvucncracénf. 
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Lalita Vistara, 1st Section. 


PADMOTTARA. 
DHARMAKETU. 
DfpankKaRa. 
GUNAKETU. 
MAHAKARA. 
RisHipeEva. 
Srivresa. 
SATYARETU. 
VAIRASANHATA: 
SAnvABHIBHO. 


HEMAVARNA. 


13 Warearac PrRavaras&Gara. 


he Sg 
lo qTEq 
16 WaT 
17 ~wieay 
18 faaaw 
19 gaa 
21 suraar 
23 Tara 





that 


PUsSHPAKETU. 
VARARGPA. ° 
SULOCHANA. 
RisHicupra. 
JINAVAKTRA, 
Unswnata. 
PusnHptta. 
Uenttresi. 
PUSHERALA. 





33 acim Sunasmf. 
24 aya MANGALA. 
25 ae SuDARSANA. 


26 aurfaea ar MAHASIN HATEJA. 


27 faagfgen Srairapvppnt- 


DATTA. 
28 auzaufeq  VASANTAGANDHI. 
29 aerate SATYADHERMAVI- 


mifa PULAKIRTTE. 
30 fama Tisny a. 
31 Faq Pusyyva. 
39 aaa T LOKASUNDARA., 


VIsTIRNABHEDA. 


33 fade 


34 taalfa = - Ratwaninrrt. 

35  waaar UGRATEJ&. 

36 Weasnr BrauMatesh. 

37 zara SucHOsHA. 

38 aqeT SuPusHPs. 

30 qnaraengy SUMANOJNAGHOSHA 
40 qazey SuCHESHTARUPA. 
41 yefaqaa Pranasiranerra. 
49 vaca Gu nanist. 


. These lists were sent by Mr. Honasow, in the Devanagari character only, with a request 
the Secretary would render them into their equivalent Roman characters agreeably to she 


orthoepy mowed in the Researches. This has accordingly been done, but it has been thought 
likely to be satisfactory to insert the names in the Devanagari letters also.—H. H. W. ) 
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Lalita Vistadra, 1st Section —(continued. ) 


43 Haat MEGHASWARA. 
44 SeeTay 


SUNDARAVEERNA. 


AVYUSTEJA. 


46 afeanaaral Sauiacasacant. 


47 @rarfaarfaa Lowieuiisnira. 


48 fama JITASATRU. 
49 aufaa SAMPGJITA. 


50 faqm@ Vipasvf. 

51 fra SrKat. 

52 fay ViswABH6. 
53 Fa KAKUTSANDA. 
54 ARAM KAaNAKAMUNI. 
4 @ragqy KASYAPA. 

56 mraqata SAKYAMUNI. 


Lalita Vistdra, 13th Section. 


57-1 WaTazul AMoGHADARsf. 
58-2 3traa 
59-3 qufrat DuNDUBHIEWARA. 
60-4 wage DyHarMeswara. 
61-5 wamewt Samantaparsf. | 
62-6 qetfem@ Manincaisnan- 
fa DHI. 

63-7 Waa 
G4 8 STAs JNANAKETU. 
65-9 <alwel Rernasinxut. 
66-10 qayatfa = Papmavont. 


67-11 wath SARVABHIBHt. 


(See No. 10.) 


V AIROCHANA. 


68-12 ere  Sicara. 
69-13 T_T «=—- PapMAGARBRA. 


70-14 Wrest SALENDRARAJA. 
71-15 ofa Pusurita. (See 
= No. 20.) 
72-16 @irew YAsoparra. 


DHARMADHWAJA. | 





‘73-17 qTaaq  INANAMERU. 


74-18 weazat  Saryaparsi. 


75-19 araewm 4 NAGADATTA. 


76-20 waar ATYUCHCHAGAMT. 
(See No. 12.) 
MAanAVvIYOHA. 










7-21 ABtTia a 
78-22 <facray Rasmiris. 
79-23 wreqafa ~=SAxyamunr. (See 


No. 56.) 
80-24 [Raq InpRAKeTU. 
81-25 yar S@rvANnAna. 
Sumatf. 





82-26 wafa 
83-27 aTatia#H = NAcAputent. 
84-28 Hasta Bramsnasvarss. 
85-29 fegaq SINHAKETU. 
86-30 TaTTAT A GuNicrapuirf. 
87-31 aTwqq 4 4 Kasyapa. (See 
No. 55.) 

88-32 WfSaq |= ARCHINKETU. 
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Lalita Vistdra, 13th Section.—( continued. ) 

93-37 Garact 4 Papmorrara. 
(See No, 1.) 

94-38 wHaa  Daermaxerv. 
(See No. 2.) 





§9-33 FPERqiTa AksHopwyarsy.” | 
90-34 aati! Tacarasinnt. | 
91-35 wanfaz  SarvacanpH. 
92-36 AeTasiq Mandprapipa. 





Lalita Visiara, 20th Section. 

100-6 taafe . Rernayvasnit. 

101-7 waqer aT Mercuastrihsnti - 
faaet GARSJITASWARA. 

102-8 TAR aaZ RetnacuuyatTri - 





95 - 1 AA AATS ViMALAPRABHESA. 
96-2 tatf] Rernrincet. 
97 - 3 Wear: PuSHPAVALIVANA- 


uifsgaf  eksinvusumirs- 





ating BHIJNA, Ma4arg o4=s- BHY UDGaTiva- 
98-4 waqaferg CHANDRASURYA A BHASA. 
HUW JIHMIKARAPRA-| 103-9 game Samawrapenst. 
BHA, | 104-10 WOE GANENDRA. 


99-5 FTTH GuNARAJAPRA- 





» Kriya Sangraha. 
1051. 2irem. Varrocnana.* | 110-6 fafaxwr Vinrraxosuxt- 
(See No. 58.) ay SHA, 
106-2 were Mauosuntsua, | 111-7 sg arene Unsarosnunisna. 
107-3 fearauar SITATAPATRO- LIZ -8 Age aAT ManopcGarosunt- 


SL | SHNISHA. any SHA. 
108 4 rare fe TeJor{st. 113-9 fasarale Visavosunisua, 
109-5 fasareiiq Visayvosunfsna, | (See No. 163.) 


* Note. This name, although a repetition, is numbered : because th 3 
by the name Valrcahen, is really Vairochan Avatdr, Manjisri, The five celestial Buddhas of Nepal 
wil be recognised in this list, but commenting were endless, | 


Aa 


; 


a” 
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Kriyé Sangraha.—(continued. ) 
114-10 Zara AKSHOBHYA. 124-20 afaaty AmiIripna. 

(See No. 85.) | | 125-21 qqya  VAsRADHERMA. 
115-11 qyIyA Vasmasarwa. _—'|:« 126-22 qaatem VAJRATIKSHNA. 
116-12 qeyxraq 4=s- VassearAgsa. | 127-23 ant VAIRAKETU. 
117-13 qaaycra) |= Vas raRAaa. 128-24 aqaTa =: Vas RABHASHA. 
118-14 qyaTy VaAIRASADHU. 129-25 garalfa@e AMOGHASIDDHA. 
119-15 ta@aqaya Rernasampnava. | 130-26 qqaa = VAJRAKERMA. 
120-16 ta VAIBARETNA. 131-27 aqte  VaAsRARAKSHA. 
121-17 qaqa VAJRASORYA. 132-28 qayaq 4 - VASRAYAKSHA. 
122-18 qqaq VasRaKkerv. 135-29 qqafeaa 4 VaAJRASANDHI. 
123-19 aqreta = Vasranisa. 

Raksha Bhagavati. 

134-1 TaTRHt ARernakara. 1139-6 Tass SURYAMANDALA- 
135-2 waraal Asonasef. Tarai = PRABHASOT- 
136-3 catfa Rernincuf. (See wan he 

140-7 THs4 ERACHHATRA. 

Ae: 80.) (141-8 warfeeeq SamADAIAASTY- 
137-4 wae JAYENDRA. arm ois: 
188-5 Faracal Papmorrarasef. | 142-9 qos Papmasnf. 





(See No. 1.) 143-10 areal = Nanpasef. 
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NOTICE 


THREE TRACTS RECEIVED FROM NEPAL. 


By HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, Esa. 
Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 


Tue accounts hitherto published of the Religious System of the Nepalese, 
are far from being comprehensive or satisfactory., They only establish the 
general conclusion that there,are two predominant forms of belief, as well as 
two principal divisions of the People, the Parbatiya, or Mountain Hindus, who 
follow the faith of the Brahmans, and the Newars, or original inhabitants, who 
adhere to the worship of Buddha. 


The indistinctness and inaccuracy that pervade the descriptions of 
Kirkpatrick and Bucnanan, are not however, in all probability, the fault of 
the describers. Much is, no doubt, attributable to their want of access to 
original authorities, on which alone dependance can be placed for a correct 
view of any mode of faith in India, ‘The Spirit of Polytheism, always an 
accommodating one, is particularly so in this country, and the legends and 
localities of one sect are so readily appropriated by another, that it speedily 
becomes difficult to assign them to their genuine source. In like manner, 
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formule and ceremonies very soon become common property, and whatever 
may be the ruling principles, the popular practice easily adopts a variety of 
rites that are peculiar to different creeds. This is every where the case 
throughout Hindustan, and the sectaries of Visnwv often assimilate to those 
of Siva, whilst the worshippers of the female Principle are constantly identi- 
fiable with both. Nepal, evidently, constitutes no exception, and the worship 
of Siva, and Tan/ra rites, are so widely blended with the practices and notions 
of the Bauddhists, that an accurate appreciation of the latter is no longer 
derivable from any but original and authentic sources, or the ancient works 
of the Rhotiyas in which the pnre and primitive doctrines are enshrined. 


Of the number and character of those works which are the authorities of 
the Bauddhas of Nepal, the only description on which any reliance can be 
placed is contained in the preceding communication, from Mr. Honeson, to 
whose active and intelligent zeal the Society is so largely indebted. It yet 
remains, however, to estimate the contents of the volumes he has enu- 
merated, and which for the far greater part, it is believed, are written in the 
language of Tibet, and not in Sanscrit, as he seems to suppose. We must wait 
therefore for the acquirement of this language by European scholars, before 


‘we can pronounce with confidence upon the character and contents of the 


#auddha Scriptures, and how far they may be originals or translations. If the 
latter, which, except to a limited extent, is very unlikely, we may safely 
assert, that the Sanserit originals are no longer procurable in Hindustan. 


The paper already referred to, furnishos us also with the only outline of 
the Bauppua philosophy and mythology that can be consulted with advantage, 
for, although some of the particulars are to be found in Grorer’s ponder- 
ous volume, they are so obscured by his parade of learning, and spirit of 
theory, that they are to be selected only with great trouble and uncertainty. 
The account given by Patas, as quoted by Bucnanan, seems also to be 
derived from oral information only, and to be confined to superficial and 
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popular details. To what extent the Doctrines or Divinities of Bhot Baud- 
dhism are of local origin or modification, can only be determined when the 
condition in which this form of faith exists in other countries is more authen- 
tically explained ; but as far as we may infer from what has yet appeared in 
the Asiatic Researches, or elsewhere, on the Bauddhism of Ceylon and Ava, 
many and important varieties occur between the heavenly hierarchy of those 
countries and of Bhot. Of the scale of Buddhas which prevails in the latter, 
we have no tract whatever in the communications of Bucuanay, Manony and 
Jomvittz. Their enumeration of the human Buddhas, the only Buddhas of 
whom they speak, differs also from that of Mr. Hopcsow. Amidst the per- 
plexity that this disagreement is calculated to occasion, any further illustra. 
tion that is available will be, no doubt, welcome to the Society, and I 
have therefore thought that the following notice of the only works sent 
down by Mr. Hopasoy, which I have been able to distinguish as connected 
with the religion of Nepal in any language known to me, might not be un» 
acceptable. ‘The works are short, and are evidently of a’popular, not a scrip- 
tural character. As authorities, therefore, they are of no great value; although 
they may be taken as guides to common and corrupt practice and. belief. 
They evidently, however, spring from the mythological system sketched by 
Mr. Hopesow, and so far corroborate his statements, as well as derive confir- 
mation from his remarks, whilst they serve also to shew how far the Buddha 
creed has been modified by Tiintrika admixture. 


The works in question are three tracts, comprised in one volume, and 
severally entitled—Ashtami vrata Vidhén, Ritual for the religious observance 
of the Eighth (day of the lunar fortnight.) Naipdliya Devaia Kalyéna Pan. 
chavinsatika, Twenty-five Stanzas* invocatory of the favor of the Deities of 
Nepal—and Sapta Buddha Stotra, Praise of the seven Buddhas. The text of 
these tracts is Sanscrit, interspersed with a gloss in Newari, copiously infused 
with pure Sanscrit terms. ‘The two latter are so short that they may be 
translated entire. A specimen of the first will be sufficient, 
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TRANSLATION. 
SAPTA BUDDHA STOTRA. 


« T adore Jinendra, the consuming fire of sorrow, the treasure of holy 
knowledge, whom all revere, who bore the name Viraswi, who was born in 
the race of mighty monarchs, in the city Bandumati, who was for eighty 
thousand years, the preceptor of gods and men, and by whom endowed with 
the ten kinds of power, the degree of Jinendra was obtained at the foot of a 
Péialé tree. 


“ I adore Srxuf, the mine of heavenly wisdom, the supreme sage who 
erossed the boundaries of the world, who was born of a royal race in the 
great city Aruna, whose life, adorned with every excellence, extended to the 
term of 70,000 years, by whom, out of affection for mankind, holy wisdom was 
obtained at the foot of a Pundaritka. 


“J adore Viswannté, the friend of the universe, the king of virtue, who was 
born in Anupama, of a race of illustrious monarchs, whose life lasted 60,000 
years, and who, having triumphed over earthly afflictions, obtained immor- 
tality at the foot of a Sil tree. 


* T adore Kraxucucuanpa, the Lord of Munis, the unequalled Sugata, 
the source of perfection, who was born in Kshkemavati, of a family of 
Brahmans, revered by kings, the life of that treasure of excellence was 
40,000 years, and he obtained, at the foot of a Sirisha tree, the state 
of Jinendra, with the weapons of knowledge that annihilate the three 
worlds, og 
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“ T adore Kanaxa Muni, the sage and legislator, exempt from the blind- 
ness of worldly delusion, who was born in the city Sobhanavati, Of a race of 
Brahmans honoured by kings. His resplendent person existed thirty thousand 
: years. The degree of Buddha was obtained by him, munificent as the moun- 
tain of gems, at the foot of an Udumbara tree. fon.. 


“ T adore Kasyara, the Lord of the world, the most excellent and eminent 
sage, who was born at Benares, in the family of Brahmans venerated by 
princes, the life of his illustrious frame endured 20,000 years, and the waters 
of the three worlds were dried up by the lamp of divine wisdom, which he 
acquired at the foot of a Nyagrodha tree, 


“IT adore Sixya Srna, the Buddha, the kinsman of the Sun, worshipped 
by men and gods, who was born at the splendid city of Kapilapur, of 
the family of the chief of the Saékya kings, the life of which best friend 
to all the world lasted 100 years, Having speedily subdued desire, 
unbounded wisdom was acquired by him at the foot of the Aswattha 
tree. 


«T adore the Lord Marrreya, the chief of Sages, residing at Lushitapur, 
who will assume a mortal birth at Kefumati, -in the family of a Brahman 
honoured by the king, and who, endowed with immeasurable excellence, will 
obtain the degree of Buddha, at the foot of a Ndga tree, his existence will 
endure 8000 years. 


“ Having praised the seven Buddhas, supreme over all, and resplendent 
45 50 Many Suns, as well as the future eighth Buddha, Marrreya, dwelling at 
Tushitapur, may the merit of such praises be quickly productive of fruit, 
so that having divided all corporal bonds I may speedily obtain the final 
liberation of the holy Sages,” 
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REMARKS. 


z . 


The enumeration given in these verses is, therefore, very different, frony 


that of Dr. Buchanan and Capt. Mahony, and instead of five orsix we have 
eight deified Buddha teachers or human Buddhas : the former writer has only 
specified two names, Gautama'and SixyA, of which the fitst does not occut 
‘in the Nepal list, whilst in another place he observes that Sixya is considered, 

by, the Burmese Bauddhists, as an impostor: the latter has mentioned the 


names of the Buddhas, and they are evidently the same as the last five of the 


aaa Stotra. 
Kakoosonven, or KRAKUCHHANDA, 
KonAGAMMEH, - Kanaka, 
KASERJEFPEH, Bs ‘Kasyvapa, 
GoTTAma, z SAKYA, 
Mairnree, sa Marrrera, 


"possibly the other three are regarded as Buddhas of a different Kalpa, or period, . 


and therefore only were omitted in «the list furnished to Captain Mahony, 
(Asiatic Research, VII. 32.): the Nepal enumeration, however, is not a mere 
provincial peculiarity, nor of very modern-date, and the same must have pre- 
vailed i in Hindustan, when there were Buddfiasin the country. Flemachandra, 
who wrote his vocabulary, probably in Guzerat, in the 12th century, specifies 


the same Buddhas as the Sapta Buddha Stotra, or Vipasyi, Sikhi, Fi spel 
K saree hands, Kanchana, Késyapa, and Stkya Sinha. a P 


call c | 
a s 
ea : 


How | many of these Buddhas are real personages, is s very aiestionsble, 
Kasvara i is a character known to the orthodox system, and. perhaps ki had’once 


existence : he seems to have been the chiefinstrument 3 in extending civilisation - 


along the Himalaya and Caucasian mountains, as far as ‘we may judge “rin the 


traditions of Nepal and Cashmir, and: the nlany, traces of. his name to be ei 
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"some legendary classification of the Kalpas, or ages of the world, in which mane ~ 
‘kind enjoyed alength of life far exceeding any thing i in these degenerate days 
So Gronor states that, inthe second age of the world and the first of men, the 
. “limit of life was 80, 000°; years; in the third age it was “40,000; in the fort 
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The omission of the name of 7. eae proves: that he i is not acknowle red 
asa distinct Buddha by the Nepalese,. and he can be identified with no other. 
_in the list than Sixya Sixt, The 2 Newéricomment adds, that the es. 
born i in the family of SuoHopANa Raga, and Supopuana is always regarded as _ 
the: ‘father “of Gaurama, Other names in the text, which are translated as 
» “epithets, Aditya bandhu, the friend of the sun, and Lokaikabandh, the sole or. 
_Sipetag friend ofthe world, occur as synonimes of GauTAMA as wellia aS Skkyat = 


“4 Suna, as Ane seeateiarice of Amera a Hemachandra ; « ae 7" 
e 5G a 
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( ; : hdl CSioikitman of t the “Suns Mayadécs Sula, Amera Cosha,? 
« * The seventh Bitidha is “named Sakya Sinha—Arkabandhava, the he 
of Rahul, (Rahalasu,,) Sirota Siddha, Gutaméiteaya, (of. the’ family 
‘ of _Golama, yh Mays Sula, (the son of inte ) Sudhodana Suta, (the son of » 
. Sudhiodana, } Devadartég dja, (the elder brother ofDevatlatta, » Hemachandra,” ) 
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z founder of the Bauitiha system as it now exists, in the sixth or seventh eentury ie. ‘a 
before Christ an ty. The) names of the cities" in “which these Buddhas are said ; eid: :. & 
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"peculiarities, that a correct translation of it is impracticable any where out or “s 3 ia 

ve “Nepal, éxcept by a person familiar with the» country and» the system. THe. — haste . 
“i » . _ translation originally made was, therefore réferfed to Mr. HOligson, to whose a 
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: _* -. Naipaliya Devata Kalydna Panchavinsatika. 
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+ | 
| May the first-born, the Holy Swayamanu, Amrranucut, Amocua, AKsi0- met 
Biya, the splendid Varnocwana, Maxtsuava, the King of sages anid the Pure” PR 

_ Vasnasatwa,* preserve you in your sojourn in the world; may Sri Paassf{, 
Vasnaputrwf, the all-bountiful holy TAns, and the rest,* be propitiousto =~ — 
you—I adore them, | = | eee ee is 

| | 


& , 
mia € 
& 


2. May the goddesses Sawpat Prapk, GANAPATIHAIDAYK, Vasnayrprt- f 
vinf, Usuyisnarpani, KirtvanavapAni, GnanamAtaixi, Koriuaxsnixsut, 


=, a — 





= oi 
1. These, as will have been seen by the preceding dissertation of Mr, Hodgson, are the per- 
sonages of the Aiswaris, or Theistical pantheon—the Adi Buddha, or self-existent original Creator 
—the five Dhydai Buddies, under other appellations,. corresponding severally to AmiTABnA, 
Amocnasippna, Axanopiya, Varnocnaxa, and ReraSAmnnava, (as in page 441), and a sixth ¥ 
_ Buddha, VasnAsatwa, emanating from Adi Buddha—the secondary agent in the creation of im- 
material subatances—the other five being charged with the creation. of material bodies. a Ee 


. 8: These female divinities are, in the vulgar Aiswarika system, the wives of Adi Buddha 

©) and the Dihydni Buddhas. The powers of inert matter are typified by a Goddess in the Swabhde adhe » 
~—— Pbut neither in that nor the primitive Aiswarika doctrine are the intellectual Essences I 

of the diving Bud.thas linked to female forms—either literally or figuratively, as their Suhtis, or 

active @nergies. The complete list of these Goddesses, and their appropriation, are specified by Mr. 

HOURS Has follows i— = ae. | : SS el 

) Praha Wr A ih Apr Buppaa, _ his Wife Pragwa. os “ 

SS Vanochaxa, Sak ee _\ Vasnapndtwt, a2 
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with her train, and the protecting’ Pancnanaxsna, be ie assay, to you— 
| I adore them. ae 


$. May Reryacersna, Drrankanra, the Jina Manrxusuma, Virastl, 


Srxut, VISWABHU, RKAKurTsA, Kawaka, the Muni of Munis Kasyara, and SAxya — 


SINHA, “the Buddhas past, present, and future, the ocean of whose excellence. 
is not to be passed by the ten faculties, be propitioussto Fags adore them. 


4. May the chief of sages and saints, the excellent son of Jina, Avato- 

; | RESWARA, may Maitreya, Anantacansa, Vasmapiwt, and the great chief 

Mansunita,. SARVANIVABANA, and the illustrious \pair KsyitiGERBHA and 
Kuacerbna, * be proptous to you—I adore them. 





8, These Goddesses ‘are considered by Mr. Hodgson, as belonging to the genuine Baud- 


ht te dha system and the Swabhdvika school—being spontaneous manifestations of matter, like other 
; existent beings, man facluded. Some of them are known by other names, 03 SaMPATPRADA, the 
oo giver of wealth is also Vasunpuand, the earth—Kitivagavanaya, the hog- faced, iv alao Maatcur, 
” @ _ perhaps intending Radiance; KoripAkuAxsut, the innumerably-eyed, is named Paatincina. The 
ey _» Pancharakshd, the five Rakshag, or protecting powers, are styled PaaTisAnAy MAHASANASRAPRA- 
~~» menppi, Manamayunt, MawaserAvatt, and ManamawrrAsusAni. Without possessing 
4 / . the legends attached, no doubt to each, it would be unsafe to analyse these terms, 

A - “4. We have here en mortal Buddhas. The last seven have been already the object of 


‘remark, The three first are assigned by some, not the best authorities, to the Satya yuga. 
eis There pine are Bodhisatons, supposed to bearto the Dhydni, or celestial Buddaks, the: 


relation of Sona: thas— 
e P ‘Avatoxeawana, inthe Sono Auuirdnra: 
_Marraeva, ee VAIROCHANA, 
ANANTAGANJA, © fyi Axswossys. ~~ 
| SAMANTABIADRA, at ” ne EC gteocsiana- a sail 
 VaAJRAPAKI, a AgsHopnra. 
ALAwIUN A TIT é i Ditto. 
SANVANIVARANA Vigu- - ae 
. KAMBET, nN eal 2 - \Awoowa. 5 
“Kanrriczantra, iy ae REeTNASAMBILAYA, 
Euacenama, A Arrant. 


Of these, the first, who is the same with Papmarawt, the fourth and the filth, are included in ‘original. 
systems amongst the Diyanibodhisatwas (see page 542), but the others are + of mortal origin, and, 
sheen ver: inconsistently derived from celestial progenitors, 
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NOTICE OF | ah 
" 5.- May that collective aggregate of the five Buddhas, preserve you, who,” i ' 
i for the preservation of mankind, created, from his own abode, the one light * in 1a 
3 the supreme Lotus, named NV’ dg aviisa, which sprang from the root planted by vie 
, Virasvi, which being one portion became five-fold, and which plays eternally = 
. -—L adore it. ) | Ye el 6 a ae 
+ ge 6, May that mysterious portion of Pragwi as GUHYESWARI, 7 born‘of the sth, 
Lotus with three leaves, by the will of Mangv DEVA, void of being, the personi-' . 
fication-of desire, favourable to many, and praised by Bratiaa, Visunv, and . 
SivAy who in Denga, the giver. of boons, was manifested on the nirith day of aa 





the dark half of the month Méargasirsha, be propitious to you—I adoreher, © = 
* ‘ ‘ : ‘ ™ a a 
7» May Swayammny, in visible form as Reina Lingeswara,. of the’ 
Srivatsa shape, the chief of the eight Vitarégas, * the raft by which the’ocean of © 
6. The object of invocation ig the Adi Buddha, in the farm of Ligh, slanifesteat'on the’ Scan. * ; 
bhundth mountain . the fame is said ta burn eternally in the centre of the licmisphere O* Sambi . = | 
Ch, tye. ; # ke - .. * . + “s - Pa * <s tad 
a | ‘ —— rf hy _ : . oo “J = i. = * " ; 
Le The Sakti of Adi Buditha is here addressed as manifested in the element of water, the ° 7 J 
following legend is cited by Mr, Hodgson from the Samblu Purdaa—* When Mawxsundtu had ~ — o 1 
- of the waters, the luminous form of | Auda appeared. MansuxAti resolved to etect a ‘ x ~ f 
. temple over it, but water bubbled up so fast that ‘he could find no foundation, On this having ve alae 


» Fetbupse to —prayer, the Goddess Gunreswanr appeared, and the water subsided —Guttresw ant, the 


“Goddess ofthe hidden form, is very li ete ie a nS ee ee ie : = 
f ‘m, if very like an adoption from Saica mysticism. This, and the- receding, *": 
Verse, are both very obscures = ie me me '”g : — oy hs eee aes 
i 4 Ty: i j ". > ; _— ~. =" a a 2 at os = > 
» 8. This, and the following seven verses, refer (0 the eight Vitardgas.of the’nine Bodhisnicas © “4 


eddressed in verse four, all but the first, manifested portions’ : r a 

it! es : Ul Be Mest, sted portions of themselves under some visi 4 
A inanitiate’ shape, fhus : ‘ portion. on = some arene but 
‘ im a « ia a hes 


_  Marritera, was'visible as 9 flame called Sripatep. a ae ‘ pinta ee 


. ANANTAGANJa, 
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life may be crossed, who was produced from 2 portion of MarrreyA whiting with + 


the light of Rarnacnuna ® in the forest rock, be propitious to you—I adore it- 
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_ 8). May Goxenyeswara, the son® of Knacansa, in the form of a Lotus, — ee 
* — assumed on-the bank of the Vaégmati, by desire of LokanAtn, to preserve the : ue eS ) = 
: wicked Gokerna '! engaged in austere devotion, and who, for the benefit of ™ a ' e of 
+> : ) Fe) 
mankind and their progenitors, is still at’ the confluence of the ny Sts ™ be pro- . OLS 
f | oe - 
pilus to ash ager him. , ear 
| et L> 1.4 ay 
t,o re May Makesa, wasdea’ Kila, "? the Vitardga, emanating from SAMANTA- | 
Be BHADRA, in the form of'a flag, on the holy mountain,** for the benefit of man- ees 
= oa r = " ; : "al = z r 2 ‘ 
These at called Vitardgas, the exempt ‘on Passion, or rater Mer teL the Hberatore froh Passion : «le mm 
—as the compound admits of either sense. They are also called the cight Mangalas, or, auspi- oe 
cipus objects. ‘They are found sciilptured on Banddha monuments, and especially on the stoneor | 
“tnarble Feet, which are frequently placed in the temples of the sect. They appear to have been ge eo 
*_ merely the symbols. of the Bodhisateas ; but they have been connected-evidently'in popular‘beliet 2 : 
_ with notions derived from the Hindu religion and local legends, and bear the character of #o many. ‘ 
he ee Degen by different individuals, . suine of whom ore specified. | “ =o \ = teteey jae 
*- : . * 
3 % «£5 Retwacnuna or Manicnuna, he of the-jowel-c ercst: he is said to have bain a King. of ee, “* 
- 7 REO il on whose head grew a gem of inestimable value, whieh he offered to the Gods, is 
A and which was united with the portion of “Marra to form the Jewel-Linga. The Srivatea is, — ; Cle 
it properly, the Jewel worn by Karswa, but is here “understood to imply a waving flame.” Amongst +5 oi 
the ancient ‘Baudiha sculptures at Amararati, én the Hrishna, and removed thence by Colonel Pe: 
‘ Mackenzie, was one of a Lingam, surmounted by a flame of this description. ° v4, uv ah. 
a ¥. “a =i 
“tks 10. The Vietéga i is yen Khaganja Tanaya, meaning, however, emanation or © derrtion “E255; 7 aa ; 
| ; 4 : 4 “not literally son. ; “ee * Ky Sl ‘ ‘ : 
a ae Il. Goxrma. is said to hnye been a prince of 2 The mame of the Piardga,. eee eo 
a in conjunction with his appellation, i is a clear indication of a Lingtbelag intended. These symi-__ Mgt ily ‘ 
: ve ‘bole, throughout all. India, being commonly named from some ‘circumstance connected with their ee al? —f r 
~ first erection ; with Inworat the nante of Siva affixed. Gokernestoara is, therefore, the Linga ti ee 
a © twp by Goxenka. It is probable, however, that Goxznuaris a iabulous person, and that the a* re 
“ * + peal origin: ‘of the name is the existence of a similar Lingam on the Malabar, Goat, wake has: it | a 
i ~ been very celebrated for some centuries, | * 4" Soe 
ai 12 OF the Vidgmati and Amoghavat where oblations.to ancestors are offered, ant we ‘ ; 
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kind, frightening, as with-a : stake, the fierce serpent Kerra, 'S the King of the 


rele s ‘ 

10; May that” Sarveswara, the son of the great Jina) holding’.a ‘tri- 
dent and a: bell,-a portion of Vasnarany, in the form of a water jar, 
assumed at the command of Loxeswana, to cherish Sanvaripa,, ' and 


left on earth for the benefit of mankind, ‘7 be propitious to you—I adore 


him. 


i, May Garttesa, ** the all. bestowing form assumed by Mansu Deva, 


for a portion of himself, inorder to awake the ignorant, and idle, and sensual 
Manjugarita,‘* and convert him (it) to a ‘profound and learned sage, (or re- 
gion) be Biopieioas to you——i adore him, : 

“12. May. that pious Sanyaurya ARANA Vienne desirous of f the form 
ofa fish, and decorated with the lord of.snakes,; who gave all to the sage’ 


Univ, and throwing off a portion of himself became the passionless Vitardga, 
P H oti estara, *° be pepriiaas to you—I adore him. = 





15. 
16. 


Kurta is one of the eight chiefs of the Nagas, or serpents of, Pétdla.. 


A sage also named VasndcuAnya, but the term is also used in generic sense. 
17. The Linga is called Ghateswara. 


~18. The emblem of Manyu Deva is a Chowri; 
The text in this instance, therefore, 


19. The comment seems to understand by Sat Nepal, the hollow or. valley of | 


Maxysuprva, who, according to Mr, Hodgson, appears to be a historical personage. 


20. A fish is the symbol) of Visuxamam; but it is clans that in this, ‘asin other » 
the primitive symbol ‘ia Lost sight of in the new Lingumite personiGeatia 1, wh ch 

referred to in every instance, and which is not always alluded to under t ne typ 
Sane Sethe Zawara, or Litge, of the Lord of Hooded Soaks. . 





but Gartta is a cavern,’ a hole, or hollow. 
does not preserve its symbolic consistency as in the Beceits . 











* ai 
2 » : ‘ 
~— . aa # + — 
on the bank of the Viewsh Parvtwanasae Pica acai as ‘estabs Je oa 
; . > i 
lished that portion of himself, the Vifardga Gandhesa, * the. friend of all, 7 ys 
; ae 
ee the pate. of Loxaniru, may he be propitious to you—I adore - ii 
» i 3 ae 
oe Bie teas | 1 7 _ ys ie 
14. As Unrvina, having obtained unesieaman faculties from his auste- A Pe =H 
| i 2 
tities, was delighted, remembering the son of Amrra, and blowing the shell Le ee 
Kyacrrsna, his heart devoted to the will of Lokeswana, was manifest ; may vo ae a 
25 way 
he who, having established a portion wf himself as Vikramesa, - sreturned 02 Bee Ce 
his own abode, Re spropesiens to you—I adore,him, : 
15. May the i Ti tha: ha Puja; ite the Naga obtained rest from . : 
“21, The person mentioned in this, and alluded to, although not named (i the origitial) if the. | Ta coe ee 
“Rext'verse, is no further specified than as an Achdrya,.or holy man. Loxawarn, Lokeswana, ao Saag, Saat 
anal the son of AMITA, are considered by Mr. ssa to imply TAmutarans who i 8 ea to be re RS ‘er =) 7 
Ye 'the especial Lord of the eight Pitardgas. | | | ¥ eae 
SAR - . | “ thee 
” 22. The authors of this nomenclature seem to have been rather ata loss for’ an; i = 
“hr, ‘mame, and have apparently taken Gandhesa, the Lord of. Odour, front smell being the. property a, ee 
- the element of earth, from which the Bodhisatea, named Proruwi and AKesurti-Geupua, derives a 
“the: first member of his name. | | < e: ee 
= nt MS 
23. ‘The’same remark applies still more especially to this iy Coder rato prowess, | oe ae 
uheing used to signify the austerities practised by. the Sage. *- veel SNe | t 


_) 24. From this verse to the 18th, the twelve great Tirthes, or splaces of pilgrimage a ae are = 

+ addressed. They are all at the confluence of rivers, the greater number of which mere moun 
Ps tain’ torrents, © The circumstances from which they derive their sanctity,’ are briefly ‘alluded to in 
*.. the text; the legends are related in the Sambi Purdéne, and are too prolix to be cited, the places. 


themselves, which are still numerously frequented, ‘are-all identified by Mr. Hodge 


aM Lyd _ Punya 2’ ; at Goherna, where the Vagmat and Amoghaphaladiyini rivers anita iol ee 
- Sénta T zat Guhyeswari Ghat, where the Mandarika flows into the Viédgmati. : at 
+ Sankara: T; immediately below Patan, at the confluence of the Végmati and Matiimais tiie 
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sf Thaxsur,; may the holy Tirtha Santa, whats Pkavatr performed penance ¢ tal 
‘ allay dissension ; ; may the holy Tirtha Sankara, where Rupra, with his mind 


fixed on obtaining Pkavatt, practised severe spasaTinNe?, be brepitens to you 


= adore them. | : | i ‘ 


ald 


— - 


| ay 16. _ May the holy Rajatirtha, where ViruPA obtained the sovereign-- — 


ty of thé earth; may the holy Kédmatirtha, where the hunter and deer 
went to Indra’s heaven; may the holy Tirtha Nirmalékhya, where the 


Sage Vasnicuinya performed his ablutions, be propitious to you—I adore 


17. May the holy Tirtha Akhara, where treasure is obtained by the 


despairing poor ; may the holy Jayana Tirtha, where the only wisdom is 
obtained by the ignérant paying reverence to the ‘stream; may the holy 


ses Tirtha Chintémeni; where every desire is obtained by those duly performing 
| ablutions there, be prep Gpus to youst adore them. ' 


. 18, May P Pramoda. Tirtha, where ablution secures pleasure; may Satlaks. 


: may Sri Jaya 
Tirila, where Bauisuma bathed when. he undertook to subdue the three. | 





ds, be propitious to younes adore them. 








Kina qT; called in Newari Phusinbhcl at the junction. of the Aesavati and Finialaeatt ; the ~~ 


former is now known as the VFishauvati. 
Nirmala Ty at the junction ofthe Areavali-and Bhadrewait at a place called Bijisoke. 
(Ahara T ; ab the junction of the Aéavait and’ Suvernavati. 
Si Jnyéna DP; atthe confluence of the Aesavati and Papandsini. 
-Chintomeni 7; at Pachiliraivé, where the Aesaedh aril Vigmail anite, just below the present 
spf shig ia the chiet Sangam, or couflux of rivers in Nepal. 
” Pravda Ty ata place called Danega, where the Fiigmati and Retnavati unite. 
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be propitious to sone adore “si mm. a 
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Vidyédheri and Akdsoyogini are produced from tha Lotes in the Solar splicre—above Sunieru, 

which i is above the earth, below the earth is the region of water —below that, of fire, and below that, 

- of air— Vijrayogini is a goddess of a superior, Hériti, of an inferior rank. These eciddesses resemble 

the Yoginis and Vakshinis oF the Téntrika system in their terrific forms, malignant disposition, 

auil magical powers, ns to having - her Vija Mantra; -o anyotical ¢yllable, appropriated to 

 ) prayers addressed to her. Har tee in prea Fambhunath Rlb tsar ate 
Sitala, by the Brahmanical Hindus. —- er eke 

26. These three divinitios, adopted fee the orthodox Pantheon, are great Fieiortes with the 

Bauddhas of Nepal, the legends justifying thelr adoption being ingeniotiy and popalur, | “The pres 

vailing notion. of these'and similar importations from the Beatinianical theocracy is, that they are the » 

servants of the Buddhas, and are only to be reverenced)in that capacity. Its related of HaNUMAX, 

in the Lankavatér, that when Rivaw.found himself, overmatched by the monkey, he took refuge in 

a temple of Sixva. HAXUMAR, unable to violate the sanctuary, applied to Risa, who recommend- 





‘ed him to go and serve the Buddha, In’ Sivas temple are found images of RAvAS, Havumim, 


=F = MAuAn kes anid HAniti.” MawAmatA id considered by the Swabhécikas-as :self-borny wd i 
| invoked ag them am: Vefravtra, The Aisiparikas regard him as thé son of Panvart and Siva. 


; 27." CuAny Burksitst is a female mendicant. Banda Ageetice are classed in four orders: the 
ox ~ Arhan; of perfect saint, Srdeaka, stadious sage, Chailahe, naked ascetic, and Bhik'shu, mendicant. 


; 28, Brakmani, ani at rest are the Muairikas the diving moth or rsonifi | en 
ergics of 
the Hindw gods. — = Pg TE * 


> the Matris. 
50. - Shanda is the Hinds is according to the diswariéus; fic as to she Swathi 
self-engeadered. | 


th These are four pools at Pagdwira, named Téré-T., ye es Ty Abin’ Wide aanticl 
fp ——— Mr: Hodgson classes the spuree and term, of the chief river, Taped poorer a 


ae sss text cannot be so tndlérgtood. : ! 


yea _Seinkochhg Wilt is Cen ert the. ge Siesprn by te Nowa, i 
af! Logue tae , 
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2, May the King of Sefpents, the Naga, the des 
residing with his train in the Adhéra lake ; 32” may. the five ‘Lords of the three — 
42) ANANDA Ni ad Hantantranvina Lokesmara, Sane LA, 


worl 1 





Brahmans and Atshetriyas, or, in other-words, made them Aouddias’; 
heaven, und gave rise to the Késavati river, the other half 


S Dhvinaprih hill, "bs opto to wT a 


fore sea, 


My 

T = é 

“1 i 
is 


May the Chaytia Bf Sur Regal hil, ear by! ig adeipeg 36 co 
the ptenas established in the cities” founded by Ser SAwra ; 37. may the 
Puchhigra mountain, where Sixva expounded the unequalled Puréna, $8) a 
propitious to you adore them: get 


Ne SSS 


2. ee = 


——————SS 


numberless Claityas of the form of Lingas, 


83. Lalite Chaitya is snid to ha¥erbeen founded by the disciples of Virasyr; the hill “on 
which it starmds i is, the Arjun of the Gorkhas, the Jamachho\of the Newars. 


in the form of a ‘comical stone é)the hill is called, by the 


t.  The redent is Vasundhard, i 


Gorkhas, Phuletiok. 
Another goddess tl 


$5. 


calied, oe the: 
_ Srimanju Nit is the 


portion of CETTE 


Gorkhas, Chandragiri, 


siti’ 4 a hollow, bnt no Separation. 


4) BY. SAvrasus, according lo the Sambhx 
Paachanwpa Deva, who Jha ving comé to Nipa 
five divinitlesare VAsusnu Aina Devi ine Fiis 

| NAGADEVA: in wVegpur, 
great temple. 


$3. The Puehhagra mountain is the hellow of mount 


Somblupwrana, 


39. The Ndea Were i antoycs one of 
is'reported to have resided in the waters which 


he repaired to a reservgir near Kathmandu, 


40 The veld 


Newars, Cobh De nd. Yetshamala ok, ast 


= 


aye Seok nar he? in Sala tcrpiar. 


lee. 





royer of £ VigWilarijas® . 


i Se 


half the hair /kesa) rose to 


fell on the ground, and ‘sprung up in 


# regents Of the worlds ot Bodhivacweas 


in the shape ofa conical sie Thi ® ij 
western. part of mount Sambi - between, tick and ‘Srimany : 


Futrdna, was o Eshetriya King of Gaur, named — 
1, was made a Banddha by Gunakag Bhihahe » the 
upur, Acul Deva in Agatpur, Vayu Deva in Fayupur, 
They are all on mount Sambler, round, the. 


ingens the Purdna ripe is the 


the eight Wdgas, who in Nepal, as well a os in oar: 
filled those vallies ; when’ the country “was drained, 
The Adddrd tank is calleg, BY, the Pacha! RRs 
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Lokeswara, 5 Auctaietan Lokegnara, and TTerLomAvash¥xama Lokeswara, be ‘ 


Bh 3 oss to you—L adore them. 
ss 2, ; i ia 
23. eer the divinities Hevasra, Sauvara, CHanpAvina, TRILOKA- 
vina and Yooimpara, with their train; may the destroyer of Yama and the 
rest of the ten Kings of wrath, with all hidden and revealed spirits; may APrAR- 
imir-A¥u and Nimsanortl, be propitious to you **—I adore them. 


A. May Maxsowiru, ** who having come from Sirsha, with bis disci- 


- ples, divided the: nooner with his. scymitar, and on the dried-up lake 


erected a city, the pleasant residence of men, worshipping the deity sitting 
on the elemental Lotus, be propitious to youl adore him. 


~ May. Assarhe, the chief of the companion train HAYAGRIVA, att 
By ite 43 who eame to the mountain Potala after. having gone from 
Saukhavati_to Venga, and being afterwards called by the King ** to temove 


i accumulated evils, entered Lalitapur, be propitious to you—I adore him. 





ai: Most. of these belong to the Bauddia system and the Swabhévika division. APARIMI- 
TAYU and NAw Sawai, are both Buddhas, to each of whom various associates are attached. 


42. Some observations on the historical purport of this and the next verse will be Ps, nas 
to the text. 


43. The construction of this passage anight warrant the use of Jatddhara os the epithet of 


Hayaonrva, the wearer of the Jaa, or matted hair, dendting a follower of Siva, particularly as 
Havacntva is said to be a Bhairava one of Sivas attendants : but the comment calls’ Jatadiara 


a Lokeswara : according to Mr. Hodgson, also, Hayaaarva and JATADHARA are two of the menial. 
attendants of AnyArAnt or Papmarnt, one of the Diyani Buddhas ; others are. peiied Sudhana, 


Kumdra, Ajits, Aparajita, Marsainya, Varada, Adalamrityu, Jaya, Vijaya, Abs : and 
Serta ORS Which Bands 8 WS known to the Hindus as those of the attendants on Siva 


and Pérvati. 
—_ The Deva; he EES paihac tics Oxia of eens 
| 4x 
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REMARKS. 
Besides the peculiar purport of the allusions contained in the preceding 
verses, they suggest a few general considerations which may be here briefly 


adverted to. 


It is clear that the Bauddha religion, as cultivated in Nepal, is far from 


being so simple and philosophical a matter as has been sometimes imagined. 


The objects of worship are far from being limited to a few persons of mortal 
origin, elevated by superior sanctity to divine honours, but embrace a variety 
of modifications and degrees more numerous and complicated, than even the 
ample Pantheon of the Brahmans. A portion of the heavenly host is borrow- 
ed, itis true, from the Brahmanical lezends, but a sufficient variety is traceable 
to original sources, both amongst the Swabhdvikas and Aiswarikas, and eithet 
spontaneously engendered, or created bysome of the manifestations of the Adi 
Buddha, or Supreme Being. Such are the Bodhisafwas, and the Lokeswaras, 
and a number of inferior divinities, both male and female, that are not bor- 
rowed from either the Saiva or Sé/ta sects, rr | 
It is a subject of important inquiry, in what degree these divinities are 
peculiar to Nepal, and whether they are acknowledged by the Bauddhas in 
other countries, There can be little doubt, that they are recognised by the 
Bauddhas of Tibet and Chinese Tartary, and some of them are traceable in Chi. 
na. It is very doubtful, however, if they form part of the theocracy of Ceylon, 
Ava, and Siam. In the first of these we find inferior divinities, some of them fe. 
males, worshipped ; but they do not, as far any description enables us to judge, 
offer any analory to the similar beings reverenced in Nepal. In Ava and 
Siam, nothing of the kind apparently occurs, although in the existence of Nats, 








BAUDDHA TRACTS FROM NEPAL. 


it is admitted, that other animated creatures than man and animals exist. Te 


has already been observed, that nothing analogous to the Metaphysical, or 


Dhyant Buddhas occurs in the Buddhism of Southern India. id oer: : 


os 


There is, however, some evidence to shew, that the whole of the Nepal 
hierarchy of heaven, even of the Swabhavika class, is not confined to the 
nations of the North. In the vocabulary of Hemacuanpra, we have the 
names of sixteen goddesses, at a little distance from the synonimes of the 
Buddhas, entitled the Vidyadevis, who are unknown to the Brahmanical sys- 
tem. One of these is Prajnépli, who may be the same as the Prajna of our 
text. It is however, in the vocabulary, entitled the Trikdnda Sesha, that the 
fullest confirmation occurs, that many of the inferior personages belonging to 
the Bauddhas were known in India, when that faith was current there: Bes 
sides the names of Sixya ‘and those of general or individual Buddhas, as 
SwWAYAMBHU, PapmapAnxr, Loxaniru, Loxesa, VitTmAeca, Avatoxira, and 
Mawygvusnt, that work specifies a variety of goddesses, whose titles are found in 
the text as Tard, Vasudhard, Dhanadé or Sampatpradd, Médrichi, Lochandé, and 
others. The vocabulary is Sanscrit, and is apparently a compilation of the 
fenth or eleventh century.* 


The allusions in the twenty-fourth and other verses to Manso Nir seem 
to point to him as the first teacher of the Bauddha religion in Nepal. Tradi, 
tion assigns to him the same part that was performed by Kasyara in Kashmir,t 
the recovery of the country from the waters by which it was submerged, by 
giving them an outlet through the mountains: this he performed, according to 
the text, by cutting a passage with his scymitar. He is described in the 
same stanza, as coming from Sirsha, which the Newari comment. says 1s the 





* Introduction to Wilson's Dictionary p. xxvii. + As. Res. vol. xv, 











is 
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mountain of Mahdchin, and the Sambhu Puréna also states the same. The 


‘city founded by Mangu, called Manju Pattan, is no longer-in existence, but 


tradition places it half-way between Mount Sambhu, and the Pasupati Wood, 


whete the remains of buildings are often dug up. Both Bucuanan and Kinx- 


PATRICK advert to the legend of Maxsv’s drying up the valley of Nepal, ahd 


express themselves satisfied that it is founded on the fact of the valley having | 
once been an extensive lake—Mansv, hasa number of synonimes in the , 


Trikanda, or Maxsuse1, Manxsu Guosna, Mansuppapra, Kumina, the 


youth or prince; Nixa, the dark complexioned ; BAornsy, the King of contro- ° 


versy; Knenct, wearing a sword; Danny, carrying a staff ; SiKHADHARA, having 


4 lock of hair on the crown of his head ; Sin#aKk Eu, who sports with a Lion ; 


and SirpCLavAmana, who rides on a Tiger: some of these epithets are, of ; 


course, not to be understood literally, but their general tendency is to assign 
to Mansu the character of a Military Legislator, one, whose most convinc- 
ing argument was the edge of his sword. | | 


The religion introduced by Mawsvu and his disciples was, possibly, that of 
pure Buddhism, either in the Swabhdvika or Aiswarya form; but whence 
were the Brahmanical grafts derived. It is not extraordinary that we should 
have Srva, or Visunv, or GaNneEsA, or perhaps even Hawumin. admitted to 
_Some degree of reverence, for there is nothing in the Bauddha doctrines nega- 
tive of the existence of such beings, and the popularity of the legends relat- 
ing to them with the whole Hindu people, recommended them to the favour 
and adoption of their neighbours; but the Sékta form of Hinduism is a com- 
paratively obscure-and unavowed innovation, and had not therefore the same 
claims to consideration. It is, nevertheless; the chief source of the notions and 
divinities foreign to Buddhism with those Bauddhas, amongst. whom the Pan- 
thavinsati isan authority. It could only have been brought to their knowledge’ 


by contiguity, for the Tuntras, and Téntrika -Purdnas, form a literature 


almost peri to the eastern 2 ai of Hindustan, ee origin of which 
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2 Tact that's Been translated." fi OL 
ars ihe lead parpotgngti velne is, dat sity vir 


pe sei fo Lalitapury after Raving gone from Saikhatati to E “Bes | 









ta” ~iet 8 called a Lokadhdt : a peculiar Baiuddha, division. of the u in: 
= # fe . hee pe Werk’; but. Banga aesa i in-never Sites 
a te a ee a 

Ria ng ee ba | a the ptesent 7 all these n ities are | jfitosede* 3a i 
: “) stance wabd he is therefore’ mortal teacher eH Baujdha'taiy, Rietaplojed * =e? res =e ai Ms 
= _ 4 ‘for tlie oceagidh in that capacity. He was invited, theitradition Hbcords, to rents: | 3 -. ne 
oer, i in Nepal on the ocedsion of a famine, iby NARENDRA ak Raja of Phalgi ‘ ieee 


- afd Baxpavparta, a Vajrdcharya, and came in ‘consequences He cofnes,.. 

attended by Bhairavas and wearers of Jatis, and may therefore he stispected 

pg: ofthaving come in the garb ofa Saiva’ priest, 1f not as hi is identical self, yet as?" 
| ee an Pica or wae “inal the Apthats page args itof vi 









ae 


, any name thy neue amd hig min festival is altendéthb 
e., 4 : .: | 4. 4 
a * "* " r x ’ » rm ST 
Da ~ The invitation, of a foreign teacher, by NAtenpas Deva, 


ae Colonel Kidepatsick but sa Faint is.called by. hime oe Dae Niri,*), 
= = = = | 1 ‘ | , Sto mS 
at An original (PP sot Mr Hodawa. earchtes/ thal the Dillons Pia 
~ eorided by. etmmand of ‘Avr Bounbaa as Matsvesowa: © He hid timself 7 ib: the bellyOF «a is 
order to-ovi ‘Sivalteach PAkvati the iocteiete: or the Yoga, which he wari from ADE 
‘ Buopita, and which he Gorhmunicated oe his spolise onthe sda-shore, Having te as0n | B ae 3 
_ © listener, Siva, commanded b him ‘o.appéar,‘and)PapeapAsn came forth, cladan raiment stained, with 
ochre, neon Ae wearings Gar-rings, guid shaven, being the elie the Yagie ita yed . 
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teh pti be andureatlie in Nepal. © There :is also paiite 


iad er tic 1 of “the ie ‘national rites, by another Prince of the: same deno- © | a 
ination, by which itis recorded’ a fall of snow was obtained,” Theifirst or 
“ws 





“\ ~-“NAREwpRApEo appears to have lived in the “th, the'second in the 12th ce nturye 
A a The frst: would: answer well enough for the introduction. of the Pisupata 

hed © Gedy Which might haye been’ popular in India aboutithat time, and the latter. a 
We "date, is is that about” which the Tantrika. ritual Seems to have obtained t 
~ aes ea. currency. “Ie is not unlikely that the expressions ‘in the Panchavinsati refer to. ‘ 
MCE Fie *) one oriotl et of these events, although, as asual, in all’ sach: shorbpristicled® 
a es og insaie? history, the circumstances ate adapted to the peculiar notior yee 

| $7 “those by whom they are borrowed’ pohopating | iS Local traditions the: invitaes. Fy ae 
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hes) paeaigscon: 3 AsHTAMI VRATA VIDHANA. Sas eee 
‘ # / ay ' af c¥ * ‘ r | dais Ss 
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: ; Teed) le "This tract is of much greater extent, than either of the esis ‘but ia . Pm 
of Jess value for the. ‘Mustration of ideas originally Bauddha. It belongs ta 
| ; Nie faith but i is still more copiously interspersed with notions from a foreign |’ at 
: Pree oe Ae oe = 2 






uree than even the, preceding, being, in, fact, a ritual of the Téntrita. 
a actices of persons professing the feligion of Buddha. A few observations ee 
a ie , “and — milthe sufficient to give an ides, of its character, and of tho Ob a 





r : i . % je = : 
Ses Severs, Nirna, from his He Pee from’b-fish (Mateya), and his lowers took the rt 
o Wiel: "We have in’ this story a decided proof of the current’ belief of a union between "et 
ooeee at Concent, ee chy the Yogi Marsvespna, down in — 
a8 the pupil of GonakawAti = ou Re lappa satilotetion 
Qo oF Beir deified Sages Thee i ats ot 
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mn ES il to. religious ceremonies in the orthodox system. In thie’ Vaidik creed, it 


CTL ~The Ss ahth leas day of every half month isa a day peculiarly apprdpriat. 


# 
a 





was ciistomary to fast, and offer oblations to the gods 1 in ‘general on this day; » 
- oe, See 
iy «and the Paurdnits made it sacred to different divinities, particularly to. Vist, a, yy. 
Ce - The Téntrikas have devoted the eighth day of certain months to the celebra- ‘ 
. > +. - tion of rites, which have no exclusive object, but are intended to secure the. 
. prosperity of the observer, and in this a have been — imiteted’, j 
by. the Bauddhas of Nepal. | ; tage 
STE ss, The sgcaierol the work, annotncing the intention of the wraiibipbeds 5 fe , : Xs 
‘ en im Se nee of the yinice on) om 8 of the verses of the Panchaviné *. sop a 
ta the petiod of the Tathdgata Skxva Snsus, inthe Bhadrakalpa,in the | 2 - 
AF Lokadhdiu named Sahé, in the Vaiwaswata Manwantara, in the first quarter of» ' 


es 
‘a 


a : i 7 ¥ o- : & P ' ro 

r. oF . 3 v ¥ = . a 2 | . * 2 o. &. i i Sed ¥ al 7 
. —_ & a , =< he 

on - = ; ‘ a Ps i i a : 


ry, ~ . in the abode of the King of Serpents, KERKOTA, i in the lake called Négavisa, nw-> ey Co 
: at the region of the Chaitya of Swayamsuu, in the realm over ‘which Gunyeswarr aes e's i. 


the Kali age, in the Bharata division of the éarth, in Northern Panehdia, in the 
Devasiiha Kshetra, in the Upachhiahdoha Pitha : ; in the holy Jand Aryanegita ; ap 





-Prarh presides, and which the fortufie of Mango Snr protects in ihéleing dba =e | 4 i 
_ of Nepal, of the form of that of Sri Samara, and invincible, encibclea a —- fa ae Cy 
3 7 "eight Vitardgas, Manilingeswara, Gokerneswara, Kileswa res 
» Gartteswara, Phanikeswara, Gandhesa and. _Fikrameswara,. i he 4 ! 
fe rivers V dgmati, Kesavati, Manimati, and Prabhévati ‘sanctified by ats. te Mae rig 
. twelve greater and six lesser Tirthas, and by the edifices on the four. mountains, ee mei ie 
leis by the seven Sages, honoured by the Yoginis, the eight Matrikas, $.% ne = as in 






or 


as the eight Bhairavas, Sinhini, Vyéghrini, ‘Ganesa, Kumara, Mahékdla, Harti, a ae ox z Fi. 
ng Hanumén, the ten ministers’of wrath. In sucha place, at such atime, before oa a P, 
, sucha divinity, I I (naining himself ‘and fatnily) perform this rite, with my wife : ee .. i t 
and household.” The objects of the ceremony are then enunciated, merall ‘ m 


ie 





























pri, 3 


| Ther name “of the: s Gokadhdta, or division ‘of. ‘the uni erse, ace 
| peels to the Himdlaya range, and. ‘includes J ashmir, “e 
“awe bno oe ot Taringii,” | pre. 7 


; , me : = 2 i : ‘ ater 
‘ : “ P 4 J : ere 7 re. 


| ie al syllables, the ea of Yeats or " Maigeaigsy Prsareh i 2 3 
‘gesticu tions, the adoration of” the spiritual eng or Gere, and”. 
wa: 3, "hae ncit ed’ identification of the worsltippet. with the diyinity worshipped. 
ey: ng all sit as well. as in the order and riature” of the. presentations, 
7 3 2 “Ashtami Vi idhana i is 2S applicable fo Calcutta‘as. to Kathmands ; the only aie . 
ference being inthe object or objects addressed: in the present myeryrstait ‘2 a 
ie pal person propitiated i 1s Augonari Asa, apparently’ t the game with SwAyA net | 
_ Nirua; bat prayers are’made; and offerings: are addressedto all the pers ns a 
ages, of the Bauddha Pahtheon, aid toa great number of the divinities tthe: — 
dus, especially to the terrific forms of Siva and Sakti, and to all the Bhi. 
spirits 43 ll, and the. Yoginis and Dikinis, the perpetrators ‘ofall | mis- 
23 will substantiate the accuracy: of these asSertions. a. ae 




















a Pape ate ms nF <5 i - “ae a ee eee rigs s. 
es Be the hall ie the ceremon is held, various Mandalas,t or ee 7 


rd off 


re marke off anal appropriated tothe different objects of the ‘rite, anda come ‘. ie 
plete course of f worship is aera to. eae pee following is that. divert ie woe: 
rv oa La ee = = "yt : | ~<. | rid suid so 
Ps Mize OSTA Sp eee RMS aes oe a 
oro | : 
* ae Ae R. Vol. XY. p U0, whéte sahomett ni taibands el gle Nagari dxtp, Selanne 
ah ich erroneously, “the essence of the world,” the admissible, although not the technical py 
mi on Of Lokudhuite, in composition with Saka, no ayailabldiint ha 
y > ae aoproper nave, and the former, a Givision of thé Uniyerge in Dawid praphy, 
of) owe ey ‘t The 1 uae he it 
ee oy Popsh a aginary citcle on the body of e wiring; ‘bar t 
MS “atl Here be # substances, accorditig t0-the mean’ of the perfor | 


































/ The Pushpa Nydsa (préseniation.of flowers) next occu 
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Let the sacrifice 
ing: “The universal Tathdgata, may all be propitious.” He is then to address 





himself to the Durva (or holy grass which is placed in the centre of the - 


circle) “Om. I adore the *Vajra Durvi—glory be to it.” He is then to throw 





flower, or wave incense m the air, saying: “* May all the Buddhas residing i in 


‘touch the Buddha Mandala with his fore-finger, repeats 


for the Buddha Mandala, The directions are, in general, ja Mewiird, the tests : 
REET See Pe eepeatels Gaetan | 


all quarters gather round me. I, such a one so named, observing this rite, haye | 


will grant me the permission of my desires. . I wave this Vajra Pushpa, in 


honor of the sspcion teaches the possesion of promprity and the Lord 


linvite ‘them to appear.” 


he pesniger then to piréeent water to wash the feet, and to rinse 


the mouth (saying: “ Receive water for the feet of the Saint of Snr Buppua ; 
Bwthé, Receive the Achamana ; Swéhé.” us 





ions: “ Om! tothe holy Vainocnana: Swéhd. Om! to the’ holy 





Mabiecaites’ Swaké. Om! to the holy Rerwasampuava : Swihé.. Om! 
nM to the holy AmrranHa : Swikd. Om! to the holy Amoona Sropna: Swahd, 


* become a mendicant (Bhiksku.) Let-all the Buddhas approach, whe 


Om! to'the holy Locaani: Swihé, Om! to the holy Miwixi: Swdhd- 


Onis cig rs rings Swihé.” 





This followed or accompanied byt the se apna of incents lights, 


water rhole rice, 





‘ 





© The term is which sigiien * the thandertol* of “a diamond,” area ee 
ae eee a ees , 
' 4z 
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at NORE OFT oe 


ensues the S/ofra, or praise; “ I ever offer my iateebblonl ut ase 
“head Hectinedtt 7" 7 the holy benefactor‘of the world Varnoe HANA. To the. 





“holy Adaitairtas” “PG the illastions Retnopsuava, the best of all Saints. — 


‘To Auirizna, the Lord of the Munis, To'the holy Amooua Supa, the 
remover of the ills of the Kali age. ‘To Locuani, To Maaaxt, aadiKo Tins, | 
~ named Pispuni. I adore ‘Skxra Sivua, the ruler of ‘all, propition * oa 
-asyhim of eae the all-wise, the ee the conspehtr Buia” ; 


“ lf i oe 
bey rte ' wi’ 





Hh eh 


The Desana;'a sort of eoiifealtins i =“ esti “ Weoiteels 
may have been committed hy me, child, and fool that I am,’ whether. 


| originating in natural weakness, or done in conscious wickedness, I confess all, | 
thus standing in the presence of the Lords of the world, joining! my hands, 





afflicted with sorrow and fear, and prostrating myself repeatedly before them, 
May the holy Sages conceive the past as with the ‘Past, and the evil I have 
955 shall never be airy valu rowqle wy 7 a DRE. im | 


“This is to be said by the “disciple: before the Guru iat his Hight . 


| sabes in the Mandala on the gtound ; He then continues:  “ I, such) a one, 


having uttered my confession, take refuge with Buddhe from this time: ‘for. - 
ward, until the ferment of i ignorance shall have subsided; for he is my pro- 
‘tector, the Lord of exalted glory, of an imperishable and irresumable form, 


‘merciful, omniscient, CRN Asi Aa Ole ied plist Ido 


i. ot 0 8 aaa aay ys eae as mr Tied 

. yt ae, 
To this. the Guru is to reply repeatedly: «Well dined iF sey my — 

nani ‘peeform ithe Nirydtana,™ pi ab Be Omen o~ 5 idle “@ eS Whe 

pe aubA: icky Sk coined 


Abi ~The worshipper acsbaiaaly takes rice, flowers, and water, arid performs 


©. the Tite, or sprinkles them on the Mandala, with this text : MF This is the 


_ Lord Anuar, the comprehensive Buddha, replete with diyine knowledge, _ 
- ‘Sugata, grils, thei universe, ray supreme, the curber of the — noel of © 
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BAUDDHA TRACTS FROM NEPAL: ee 
human faults, the ruler of the mortals and: immortals: Buddha. To bi, [- re Ke 
: Bude bis: , Daddress the rites eidiinvan to this flower barrens tS. 3 
ant "The offing is shitty shader swith this Seeindig: «Om!. Nactinks de ae as 


areca Buddhas, whose heart is laden with the burthen of compassion 
supreme. spirit, : the universal intellect, the triple essence, the endurer of ills 
‘for the benefit of existing. beings, accept this offering, savoury apa J& inet 





Slpre 











. and. conf rm me and: all:men in the supreme all-comprehend iy 
Om Am eatin Tum, Phat, Sepahtey } : 
Tid y | he 
“Svenbole: of ies above is Stutes identi with what: are dalled the | 
| Dherm s Sangha, and Mila Mandalas. The names of the Buddhas be- 
ing; changledynnd: the prayers varied in length, though not in purport : these, ~~ 
’ however, form bat a small part of the whole ceremony ; ata it is made it 
Up. eile! of such pecans observances, ad : 





Afte seal on hea offered to the different Buddhas, Boillgestoas, re= 
gents of the quarters, and other mythological beings, the ceremony concludes | 

‘with the winriee address to the orimnitn of heaven and goblins damned.” aa 
i »., Sait 2 f Je *. —_ 

| ap “ Glory to aia tinnia daohe and ieee) Setipene and Saints, Lord >t 
oF the plumed race, and all Gandharbas, Yakshas, Regents of the planetary = 
orbs, and spirits that dwell upon the earth. Thus, kneeling én the ground, I , e. 
ainvoke you. Let all hearing. my invocation, approach with their wives, and ° + 

hildren, and associates. Hear Demi-Gods, who frequent the brow of Meru, ' ~ 
_,the groves of Zandra, the palaces of the Gods, ‘and the orbit ofthe sun, spirits  ~ <=  " * 
who spot in. streams, i in ponds, in lakes,:i in fountains, and the depths of the sea. | , he as 














\Goblins, who dwell in villages, in towns,in the deserted temples of the Gods ss 
| in the’stalls of Elephants, and the cells of Monks, Imps, that haunt the roads, ~ @ ee 
gy the Janes, Ghegpartets » and, where mee meet. Ghosts, that eas in wells’ a 

elke at oo 
et 
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a: NOTICE OF BAUDDHA TRACTS, fe. 
“a were <5 * os of the dead, and Demons of tertific form, crises rs : 
oe | a pai the vast forest, or rest in the mountain's caverned. sides. | ‘Hear and 
a ae attend. Receive the lights, the incense, the fragrant wreaths and the offerings 
cs ales” ~ ‘of food presented to you, in sincerity of faith; accept, eat and drink, and render . 
aS. © -__ this act propitious Inp ra, the thander-bearer, Acx1, Yanta, Lord of the earth, 
Lord of the main, God of the winds, Sovereign of riches, and King of irits, 
. Cisiva) Sun, Moon, progenitors of mankind, accept this offering of incense, 
- this offering of fights Accept, eat and drink, and render the act pr Bi ious. =i . 
: Karsuva Rupes, Mana Rupni, Sivi, Umi, of black and fearfl aspect, a ate 
" tendants of Devi, Jari, Vusaxs, Agrri, Avankstth, Buapeaxstt, ‘AMARS 
Sruanaxkut, Yoorf, Inpaf, Cuan, Guonr, Vinuktet, Deért, Jaunted, ‘Tar. 
; Rint paseswirf, KAmsovinf, . Drrast, Cutsummf, Guorartrd, Maura, Darse. 
if is Tandrd, Kapictnt, Karitamiti MALint, Kuarwinch, Yamani appiss, ‘ 
? "if Kuencauasti, Parasvmasti, VasRAHASTA, Duanupasti, Panctfapaxiné, ; 
F | ie. Manatatwh. ‘The accomplisher 0 of ‘all acts, ‘the delighter. in the circle of the ie 
(oe Jogis, the Lord of VararSwanr, all hear and ‘obey this the order of ‘Vasna- 
: * | SATWA, who was created by the Yoga of the unimpassioned form of liebe 
0 OmeKaskarkerdana-kerdana! Khi-khi, ‘Rhédlana-khddana} destroy, destroy, ally 
iS oy os he me; | Gha gha, ghdtaya ghétaya! cherish and preserye the life and 
A Ne _.  Bealth, the wishes and the prosperity of the sacrificer, the holder of the 
oe a ig trander-bols, commands Hraom, Hrum, Erm, Phat, Phat Phat ; edi Rs s 
‘Soy Pe ie > See the won snsica cictpanane-stths which chive the Téntrike - 


ager | guides ecboaiar Due; eadadanal se disposed to laugh at such 
le ~: absurdities, if the temporary frenzy, which the words excite in the minds of _ 


*% * th those who hear and repeat them with agitated awe, did not offer a subject | 
4 PY i, = “worthy of serious contemplation in the sendy of human nature. 
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